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NEW TRADE AGREEMENT IN THE DRESS AND WAIST INDUSTRY OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BY BORIS EMMET, PH. D. 


A trade agreement, -radically different from those formerly in 
existence,’ has recently been signed between the New York Dress 
and Waist Manufacturers’ Association and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, as representing its locals, Nos. 10, 25, and 
58. The agreement covers the majority of the larger shops cf the 
industry—about 170 in number—with a total employed of about 
15,000. The standards of pay and work specified are, however, in 
force throughout the entire industry in New York City and affect 
more than 25,000 workers. 

A true appreciation of the novelty of some of the principal features 
of this new agreement may be obtained by comparing its main — 
provisions with the main features of the so-called protocol agreements 
which were in force in the industry prior to this year. The protocol 
agreements were based largely upon the principle of arbitration. A 
board of arbitrators, consisting of one representative of each side, 
and presided over by an impartial outsider, governed the industry. 
Differences of opinion regarding general policies as well as individual 
and shop controversies were subject to the jurisdiction of this supreme 
tribunal. 

The new agreement eliminates, to a very great extent, this method 
of adjusting differences. Arbitration is replaced by conciliation 
through a board of grievances consisting of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from each side, without the assistance of outsiders. Unlike 
its predecessor, the new agreement is definite and inflexible. None 
of its provisions are subject to arbitration or interpretation by an 
outside party. Individual or shop disputes or grievances may, 
however, as of old, be submitted, in instances of deadlock, to 
arbitration. 

Another radical departure from the former protocol agreements 
relates to discharges. Under the so-called protocol system of 
collective bargaining each case of discharge was subject to the review 





1 The nature and workings ofthe earlier (protocol) agreements in the New York dress and waist industry 
were described in detail in Bulletin 145 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in a special study entitled 
“Trade agreements in the women's clothing industries of New York City,” MoNTHLY Review for Decem- 
ber, 1917, pp. 30-34, 
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of an arbitrator, with full power to geinstate the discharged employ», 
This arrangement, although satisfactory to the employees, was fro- 
quently obnoxious to the employer for the reason, it was said, 
that it became almost impossible to get rid of a worker without 
demonstrating gross incompetence or dishonesty. The new agreo- 
ment substitutes a dismissal penalty wage, as an alternative for rein- 
statement, in certain cases of unjustifiable discharge. The dismis..| 
wage alternative to reinstatement can not, however, be applied 
cases of workers discharged for union activity. These must | 
reinstated. 

The third innovation in the agreement relates to measures to 
utilized to prevent individuals or groups of workers from resortin + 
to shop strikes for the purpose of adjusting grievances. Workers 
unwilling to return to their work upon order of their union officials. 
and within 24 hours, are to be considered as having automatically 
forfeited their positions. 

As pointed out in detail elsewhere in this article, the agreeme:: 
grants substantial increases in wages to all workers and provides 
for a 44-hour week. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR RENEWAL OF AGREEMENT AND GENERAL STRIKE. 


The old agreement, originally signed January 18, 1913, and sub-o- 
quently amended a number of times, expired on December 31, 141s. 
Conferences for its renewal began in the early part of Decembe:. 
Long before the expiration of the old agreement, however, bot) 
parties expressed dissatisfaction with many of its features and su))- 
mitted proposals for a new agreement. 

On December 11, 1918, the union presented to the Manufacture:- 
Association a set of new demands, containing, among others, tlic 
following: (1) Forty-four hour week; (2) a flat increase of 15 per 
cent to pieceworkers; (3) increases from $1 to $3 per week, to wee 
workers; (4) request that all factory organization changes whic) 
might affect the interests of the employees be submitted to the 
union for its approval; (5) the employer to be prohibited from dis- 
charging employees without previous investigation by a commitic: 
of representatives of both sides; (6) provision that no work. be sei! 
to outside shops while workers of inside shop are not fully employed: 
(7) union representatives to have free access to employer's shop, 
unaccompanied by an association representative, for investigation 
purposes; (8) complete unionization of shops;'! (9) employers to !ve 
heid responsible for the labor conditions in their outside shops. 





1 The extent of recognition demanded by the union was considerably greater than accorded to it u: 
the previous agreements. In the preferential union shops formerly in existence, the employer, a! 
request of the union, was required to discharge nonunion employees, ‘“‘ provided a union member in 
standing competent for the class or grade of work to be done in such shop shall be at once available.” 1.0 
new demand regarding recognition virtually amounted to what is known as the closed shop. 
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A summary of the objections of the employers to the new demands 
of the workers was made public by the association in iis offigial pub- 
lication. The folle-wing is a brief statement of some of the points 
contained therein: (1) The 44-hour week would make it impossible 
for the New York trade to compete with other markets; (2) the 
demand for a wage increase Is unjust because it was understood that 
no new wage demands would be made at the December conference; 
(3) to make factory reorganizations contingent upon union approval 
would make the union a business partner, with full power of decision; 
(4) the demand for the discharge of nonunion workers before compe- 
tent substitutes are furnished is, for the union, ‘‘a new way to cripple 
a manufacturer whom it dislikes’’; the union demand that ‘‘lazy, im- 
pertinent, or troublesome workers be kept until a complaint in 
writing against them has been decided amounts to the worker winning 
his case before the trial begins’’; (5) permission to send a walking 
delegate into the shops would amount to constant ‘‘snooping, dis- 
turbing, faultfinding, and trouble making”; (6) the employer should 
not be held responsible for labor conditions of outside shops over 
which he exercises only a nominal control. 

As a basis for negotiation the employers’ association presented to 
the union a set of counter proposals, as follows: (1) That the prefer- 
ential union shop of the old agreement remain in force, but be not 
applied to stretchers of cloth and examiners; (2) that workers who 
in violation of agreement go on strike be deemed to have voluntarily 
quit their employment; (3) that employers be free in discharging 
employees, except for union activity; (4) that the employment of all 
workers be automatically terminated at the end of each season; (5) 
that the principle of arbitration in the settlement of policies for the 
industry be eliminated; (6) that the old provision for equal distribu- 
tion of work during the dull seasons be eliminated; (7) that the weekly 
hours of labor remain as heretofore; (S) that no overtime pay be 
granted unless employee works full week, or 49 hours; (9) that shop 
chairmen and members of price committees be selected from among 
employees with a record of service with the firm of at least three 
months. 

As may readily be seen from the above demands of the respective 
sides, each of the parties insisted on conditions considerably at vari- 
ance with those which had governed the industry since 1913. The em- 
ployers insisted on reducing somewhat the extent of union recognition, 
on the absolute right to discharge, and on the elimination, to a great 
extent, of the principle of arbitration. The employees desired a 
greater extent of union recognition and a further curtailment of the 
employer’s power to discharge. This curtailment was to be effected 








1 Dress and Waist News, Jan. 31, 1919, pp. 6 and 7, 
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by specifically prohibiting discharges unless agreed to, in advance, }\y 4 
committee representing the union and the association. The employ: 
in addition, requested a shorter working week and consideral!¢ 
creases In wages. 

The issues regarding wages and hours were not of great importa; 
in the controversy which ensued. Although opposing the wn 
demands in this direction, the spokesmen of the Manufacture. 
Association concentrated their energies on insisting on the follow) 
points: (1) The freedom of the employer to discharge; (2) the refi. 
to increase further the extent of union recognition; (3) the elimi 
tion of arbitrators from the industry; and (4) the penalizing, by « 
charge, of workers, who, in violation of the agreement, go on stri\. 
The question of shop strikes was said to be of utmost importance {. 
the reason that the number of such shop stoppages was constantly «1 
the increase. These frequent and deliberate violations of the con- 
tract, it was claimed, went unptnished because the old agreement «| 
not provide for effective means to stop them. To remedy this sericsis 
condition, the employers insisted upon the insertion, in the new agru 
ment, of a provision to the effect that striking employees are to | ¢ 
deemed as having automatically forfeited their positions. 

Repeated negotiations, which lasted more than two weeks, failed ‘5 
bring any satisfactory solution regarding the principal points of cvn- 
tention between the parties. In order to enforce its demands, t)c 
union, January 21, 1919, called a general strike. The strike laste 
about 10 weeks. It was brought to a close on April 9, 1919, when the 
agreement described in this report was signed. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE NEW AGREEMENT. 


The agreement outlaws strikes and lockouts and provides agenc.vs 
for the peaceful adjustment of grievances. In instances of ship 
strikes the union officials are obligated to restore the striking em- 
ployees to their work within 24 hours. From the contents of the 
agreement it appears that after the expiration of the 24-hour peri: | 
the striking employees are considered as having automatically fv- 
feited their positions. This provision is to be considered a valua! 
and practical gain for the employers. The expiring agreement ¢:- 
deavored to eliminate stoppages of work by specifying that un: 
officials be given a ‘‘reasonable opportunity’ to put their memlh«: 
back to work. Constant differences of opinion regarding the rea-0' 
able amount of time in which the workers were to return resul' 
frequently in stoppages extending over many days at a time. 
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The preferential union shop of the earlier agreements is to remain 
in force as heretofore. The weekly hours of labor are to be limited to 
44. Overtime work is to be confined to 6 hours per week and to 
1} hours on any one day. It is to be paid for at double rate. As 
far as practicable, available work is to be distributed equally among 
all employees during the dull seasons. The employer, however, is 
given the option of eliminating head and apprentice cutters and 
pattern graders from this provision of the agreement. 

Wage increases are granted to all workers. Pieceworkers are to 
receive an increase of 10 per cent over the prices which were in force 
on April 9, 1919. All week workers, except cleaners, drapers, dress 
pressers, and cutters, are to receive an increase of $1.50 per week. 
Cleaners are to receive an increase of $1 per weck. Drapers, press- 
ers, and cutters, except those most skilled (highest grade), are to 
receive an increase of $2 per week. Most skilled cutters are granted 
an increase of $3 per week. Increases are also granted to all other 
week workers. 

The following legal holidays—paid for in full to the week workers— 
are to be observed in the industry: Washington’s Birthday, Decora- 
tion Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas. 





1 The following table gives the weekday rates of wages in identical occupations, in force dusting the entire 
period of collective bargaining in the industry, since 1913 to date: 


Weekly ratcs of wages in dress and waist industry on specified dates. 





























= —— —— we rn ~ ——3 
Rates in effect on— 
Occupation. | | | 
Jan.18,| Feb. 7, | Jan. 29,| Jan.7, | July 29,/ Apr. 7, 
1913. 1916. | 1917. | 1918.4 | 1918.0 ion 1919.6 
} | 
| 
PE IR RII so icc dnvincrsccecicesensses | $20.00 | $23.00] $25.00} $27.00] $31.00] $33.00 
Cutters: 
I LIES PURE, on sicscccccscdcncccssicce 6. 00 | 6. 00 7.00 8.00} 10.00 | 12. 00 
Grade B, second year... ........-seeee-ese es! 12.00] 12.00] 13.25} 14.50] 16.50] 18.50 
Grade C, ‘third gee ere ; 18.00; 18.00 20. 00 22. 00 25. 00 27.00 
Grade D, fourth year, but not full-fledged .. (¢) | 21.00 23. 00 25. 00 28. 00 | 20. 00 
Grade E, fourth vear, * full- i Se | 25.00 | 25.00 27.50 29. 50 33. 00 435.00 
Grade F, 1 year after becoming full-fledged. (ec) | 27.50] 29.00 31.00 35. 00 | 88. 00 
lets aes ccccaneaxexcd 10.00] 11.50] 12.50] 14.00] 16.00} 17.50 
Drapers...... aes ct natanemaie 14.00} 15.00 16. 50 18. 00 eo 23. 00 
he Es Rg SEES ne ee eee 12.00} 13.00 14.30 15.50 17.5 | 19. 90 
se eecesaoaies 8.00 | 9.50 10. 50 12. 00 14. 00 15.50 
SOME MIND s co caccccnccccscessccesccccccces. | =: 14. 00 15. 00 16. 50 18. 00 21. 00 | 22. 50 
lroners, male..... ciate ew eennn mask 15. 00 16.50 18.50 20.00} 23.00 | 24. 50 
URE cchdaccbvnvewncescssenccedcccess | 12.00; 14.00 15.50 17.00} 19.00 | 20. 50 
Cleaners, girls: 
Under 16, first year...... Siac emrtiig wicacciow cork } 6.00 { 6. 00 7.00 &. 00 9.00; (¢) 
Under 16, second year...........-----+0--++- 7. 00 8.00; 9.00) 10.50] (e) 
Pe GE EE Ec oivckdsccccnccccsccecees (@) 7. 00 8. 00 | 9. 00 10. 50 } 11.50 
16 and over, Second year..............se0e. | (4) | 8. 50 9.50) 10.50) | 12. 00 | 13. 00 











o All pieceworkers granted an increase of 84 per cent. 
b All pieceworkers granted an increase of 10 per cent, 
¢ Nosuch grade. 

@ $38 per week if required to do pattern grading. 

@ Not specified. 
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METHODS FOR PIECE-RATE MAKING. 


The new agreement modifies considerably the methods to be resorto.| 
to in the making of piece rates. The so-called schedule or log system 
of rate making is to prevail, except in cases of disagreement on (| 
part of the respective clerks regarding its practicability.!| In such i) 
stances the employer is given the privilege of putting the log system 
into operation. This privilege is, however, subject to the right of,t! 
employees to file complaints charging unfairness in the working of t! 
system. Controversies regarding the application of the log syste 
are to be adjusted through the regular grievance adjustment channe|s 
of the industry. 

Piece rates for the making of specific garments are to be agree! 
upon not later than one week after the commencement of work on 
the garment in question. After one week the employees are given 
the option of refusing to work on garments on which the rates are 
unsettled. The rates of pay for the work done during the initial week 
are to be determined by the employer. The employees concerne:| 
are, however, privileged to file complaints charging underpayment, 
and to receive back pay if the grievance adjustment agency so 
orders. 

AGENCIES FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES. 

For the purpose of adjusting grievances each of the parties to tho 
agreement is to appoint a chief clerk, who may act through deputies. 
The chief clerks of the respective sides, or their deputies, are to inves- 
tigate all complaints, and endeavor, to the limit of their ability, to 
adjust the difficulty. All decisions made by them are conclusive 
and binding upon both parties. In the event of failure to agree on 
the part of the clerks, the controversy is to be submitted for deter- 
mination to a grievance board. 

Each of the parties are to appoint an equal number of representa- 
tives, not exceeding four. The persons so appointed are to constitute 
a grievance board, the function of which is the settlement of con- 
troversies arising by reason of a disagreement between the clerks. 
The determinations of the grievance board on all matters submitted 
to it are conclusive and binding upon both parties. The board has 
the power to impose fines and other penalties upon offending organ- 
izations, establishments, or individuals. 

Individual or establishment controversies upon the disposition o! 
which the grievance board fails to agree are to be submitted for 





1 The so-called log system of piece-rate making involves the subdivision of the garment into parts {or 
rate-making purposes and the setting of a rate on each specific part. Therate, as far as practicable, i 
be based upon the number of labor hours consumed in the making of the specifie part. The final piece ' 
paid is the equivalent of the number of labor hours multiplied by the standard hourly rate of pay for |e 
particular kind of work. The advantage of the log system consists in the fact that changes in style (whi 
very frequently amount only to changes in details) do not involve a reappraisal of the entire garment, !ué 
only of certain parts of it. 
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final adjudication to an impartial outside person, selected from a 
panel of persons mutually agreed to by both sides. 

To facilitate the speedy adjustment of grievances rules of pro- 
cedure to be followed by the grievance board were formulated and 
incorporated in the agreement. The grievance board is to meet on 
Tuesday and Friday of each week, except when unnecessary. All 
complaints are to be made in writing. Complaints filed (except 
those involving review of discharges) are deemed as automatically 
added to the current calendar of the board. All complaints filed 
on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday of the week are to be deemed 
added to the succeeding Friday’s calendar, and all complaints filed 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of the week are to be added to 
the calendar of the succeeding Tuesday. Grievances are to be heard 
and determined on the day for which they are set. Complaints not 
heard or settled at the appointed meeting of the board are considered 
as having been disagreed upon. All such cases are immediately to 
be submitted to an impartial person for final determination. 


DISCHARGES. 


The procedure in adjusting grievances involving discharges is dis- 
tinctly different from that followed in other controversies. The ad- 
justment of discharges is to be governed by the following rules: The 
first two weeks of employment are to be considered as probationary. 
During this period the employer is given absolute freedom to dis- 
charge employees. Discharged workers who have been in the firm’s 
service more than two weeks are entitled to a review of their cases 
by the respective clerks of the association and the union. In the 
event of disagreement on the part of the clerks the discharge in 
question is to be reviewed by an impartial person, selected from the 
outside, by the mutual consent of both parties. The review is to 
determine whether the discharge was just or unjust.' A discharge 
found justifiable by the above-mentioned agencies is sustained and 
no further action taken. If, upon review, the discharge is found to 
be unjust, the case is to be disposed of in one of the following 
ways: (1) If the discharged worker had been employed for a period 
of more than two weeks, but less than four months, the employer is 
civen the option of reinstating the employee or of paying him, in lieu 
of reinstatement, a dismissal wage or fine. The amount of the fine 
is to be fixed by the chief clerks of the respective sides or by an im- 
partial person, but is to be not less than one week’s pay nor more 
than six weeks’ pay; (2) if the discharged worker has been employed 
for more than four months, the chief clerks or the impartial person 
(not the employer) are to agree whether the discharged worker is to 








4} The agreement defines the term unjust as ‘‘unfair, arbitrary, or oppressive.” 
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be reinstated, or a dismissal wage or fine, in lieu of reinstateme)t. 
be granted to him (the amount to be granted is not to exceed <), 
weeks’ pay); (3) discharged workers are to be reinstated if it is fou); 
that they have been dismissed for union activity. Appeals fr 
discharges for alleged union activity are, however, limited to me; 
bers of price committees and the union representatives of the shi 

Under the previous agreements the industry, as a rule, was cv 
sidered as being on a piecework basis. Employers who desired :), 
change to week work (to develop better quality, for instance) ha 
to get special permission from the union. Such permission, for » 
period not to exceed six months, was usually granted in return f: 
an increase in week-work rates. At the expiration of this period ; 
new permit had to be obtained, and as a prerequisite to that, another 
increase in weekly rates granted. The new agreement provides thu! 
all shops on a week-work basis on April 9, 1919, are to remain < 
until January 1, 1920. Thereafter the employer is given the optic: 
of either reverting to piecework or granting a new $1.50 increase i) 
the weekly rate of wages. No further increases, in return-for a 
change to a week-work basis, are to be granted during the life of tl, 
agreement. 








QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS OF PRICE COMMITTEES. 


ae) 


The demand of the employers that workers who are members | 
shop price committees be selected from among their more permanent 
employees was, to a great extent, agreed to by the union. The new 
agreement specifies that only such workers as shall have been em 
ployed in the particular establishment for two months continuous! 
shall be eligible for service on price committees. This provision 
not to apply, however, to newly organized shops or to establishmen: 
where the proportion of employees with a continuous-service record 
of two months is less than 25 per cent. 


i 


4 


JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL. 


The joint board of sanitary control of the industry, an institutic: 
created by the first collective agreement, in 1913, for the supervisi: , 
of sanitation and the reduction of accident and fire hazards, is 1 
tained in the new agreement. 

As already stated, the new agreement is rather inflexible. TT: 
inflexibility finds its expression in a provision to the effect t! 
whatever is not specifically granted is reserved, and not sulbj« 
to interpretation by arbitrators. Many provisions in the old agre: 
ment were ambiguous and subject to constant interpretations by t!: 
board of arbitration. The agreement is to run for 21 months, durin 
which time neither the association nor the union may ask for change-. 
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TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT. 


The text of the agreement is as follows: 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT this 7th day of April, 1919, entered into hetween the Dress 
and Waist Manufacturers’ Association of the city of New York, hereinafter for 
easy reference designated as the association, and Locals 25 (Ladies’ Waist and 
Dressmakers Union), 10 (Cutters Union), and 58 (Buttonhole Makers and Button 
Sewers Union), of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, hereinafter for easy reference col- 
lectively designated as the union, witnesseth: 


1. OBLIGATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The association stipulates that every member of the association will comply with 
the terms of this contract, 


2. PREFERENTIAL UNION SHOP. 


Each member of the association shall maintain a “preferential union shop.” A 
‘preferential union shop” is hereby defined to be a shop in which the standards of 
safety, sanitation, working conditions, hours of labor, and rates of wages herein speci- 
fied prevail, and in which members of the union in good standing shall be preferred 
in the hiring, employment, and retention of help, and in the distribution of work. 

It is understood and agreed that the provisions hereof with respect to preference to 
union workers shall not apply to the parents and children of members of the asso- 
ciation, and that the members of the association may employ their parents or children 
without regard to the latter’s union affiliation. 


3. CONTRACTS WITH NONASSOCIATION FIRMS. 


The union agrees that all individual contracts entered into between such union 
and manufacturers not members of the association shall contain terms and conditions 
at least equal to those in this agreement specified. 

The union agrees at all times and upon the written request of the association to per- 
mit the association to inspect all individual contracts entered into between the union 
and manufacturers of dresses or waists who are not members of the association. 


4. HOURS OF LABOR. 


A week’s work shall consist of 44 hours either in six working days of not more than 
eight hours each on all days except the sixth, which shall consist of not more than 
four hours, or in five working days of not more than nine hours each. The working 
hours shall by mutual consent be arranged between the employers and their workers. 
The work shall not commence before 8 a. m. on any day, and no work shall be done 
after 12 noon on the sixth day, except as hereinafter provided. Workers observing 
Saturdays may work on Sundays instead. 


&. PERIOD OF OVERTIME WORK. 


Overtime work shall be limited to six hours in any one week and one and one-half 
hours in any one day, except on Saturdays and Sundays, as hereinafter provided. 

No overtime work shall be permitted after 12 noon on Saturdays or Sundays, except 
that all workers engaged in work upon a garment after the same has passed from the 
regular machine operators—to wit, drapers, finishers, examiners, pressers, ironers, 
buttonhole makers, button sewers and cleaners—shall be permitted to work not more 
than two hours’ overtime on Saturday or Sunday afternoon, provided that said- work- 
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ers have not already worked more than four hours’ overtime during the other five 
days of the week. 

Cutters may work overtime not more than two and one-half hours on any day on 
any or all of the first five days of the week. 


6. PAY FOR OVERTIME WORK. 


All week workers shall receive double pay for overtime work. All pieceworkers 
shall receive extra compensation for overtime work on the basis of the base rate fix: 
for a worker of average skill and experience. 


7, INCREASES—PIECE WORKERS, 
Pieceworkers shall receive an increase of 10 per cent on their present prices. 
8. INCREASES—WEEK WORKERS. 


All week workers, except cleaners, drapers, dress pressers, and cutters, shall receive 
an increase of $1.50 per week. 

All cleaners shall receive an increase of $1 per week. 

All drapers, dress pressers, and cutters, except highest grade, shall receive an in- 
crease of $2 per week. 

Highest grade cutters shall receive an increase of $3 per week. 

All operators, special machine workers, and all other workers now emploved |y 
the week for whom no minimum is fixed in this contract shall continue to be en 
ployed as week workers until December 31, 1919. The employers of such worker: 
shall have the option on January 1, 1920, of either changing to piecework basis for 
said workers or of continuing to employ said workers as week workers for the further 
period of one year from January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1920, upon giving to sai | 
last-mentioned week workers an additional increase of $1.50 per week on January 
1, 1920. 

9. WAGES—SCHEDULE FOR WEEK WORKERS. 

The following shall be the minimum rates for week workers, inclusive of the in- 
creases provided for in paragraph 8: 

Cutters: (a) A full-fledged cutter is hereby defined as one who shall have wor! 
at his trade not less than three years, and who either shall have passed the examin: 
tion hereinafter provided for or have been recognized by both the association and th 
union as full-fledged. 

(b) Full-fledged cutters who have been such more than one year shall receive 
minimum of $38. 

(c) Full-fledged cutters who have been such less than one year shall receive a 
minimum of $35 per week. 

(d) If, however, any such cutter shall be required to do pattern grading, then he 
shall at once receive a minimum of $38 per week. 

(e) Cutters’ apprentices shall be divided into four grades, and their minimum 
weekly wages shall be as follows: 

Grade A, apprentices of less than one year’s standing, $12. 

Grade B, apprentices of more than one year, but less than two years’ standinz, 
$18.50. 

Grade C, apprentices of more than two years’ but less than three years’ standing, $2". 

Grade D, apprentices of more than three years’ standing, but not yet passed or rec- 
ognized as full-fledged cutters, $30. 

(f) The parties hereto shall appoint and maintain an examination board, to consist 
of an equal number of representatives of each organization, and such board shall have 
power to advance cutters’ apprentices to the rank of full-fledged cutters, aiter au 
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apprenticeship of at least three years and a proper examination as to other qualifi- 
cations. 

(g) Apprentice cutters may be employed in the proportion of one to five full-fledged 
cutters or part of full-fledged cutters, full fledged in the sense as heretofore defined, 
except where any other proportion now obtains. Any deviation from the above 
rules shall not be permitted, except on consent of the chief clerks or grievance board or 
impartial chairman. If a new apprentice is hired to replace a former apprentice, 
he shall in no event receive less than the apprentice he replaced has received or 
would receive if retained, except that where the apprentice is graduated into the 





iull-fledged cutter class, he may be replaced in accordance with the provisions of the 
‘irst sentence of this subdivision. 


10. OTHER WEEK WORKERS. 


PONIES oe neon s Shwe ds 00 venseses anes eed seresecssecsecnscossseesiné $23.00 
Ng Behe ea ST lait als Slane a aad alae aah i girded Wy oh ibe aan ae Mea le ae 19. 00 
ED ee ee ee ee eee ee rere eee 22. 50 
i pie eee cue ves Das Ghose s 66s Nae eh seleeRhbes 6600s oebSa0" 17. 50 
Ee eI a al 2 eae ee damih nh ete a ave nk ediek ee wee binwe 15. 50 
EE, Se eee Pe oe ee ee eee ee 20. 50 
ESS ee Tee eT eT Pee eT eT eT TTT re eT 24.50 
Ge din Aas Wk GA an a eeb ahs O046 bee nee haNensab OK oereneed 33. 00 


Cleaners: Girls, during the first year, $11.50; during the second year, $13. 
11, WAGES—PIECE WORKERS. 


The rates for all pieceworkers hereinafter specitied shall be inclusive of the increases 
granted by paragraph 7 hereof. 

a) All operators, tuckers, hemstitchers, lace runners, closers, hemmers, sleeve 
setters, buttonhole makers, button sewers, pressers, and ironers shall be paid by the 
piece, except as hereinbefore provided. 

»b) Rate—operators: The piece rate for operators shall be fixed on a basis which 
will yield to an ayerage experienced worker not less than 50 cents for each hour of 
continuous work. 

c) Rate—pressers: The piece rate for pressers shall be fixed upon a basis which shall 
yield to the average experienced worker employed in pressing dresses not less than 
64 cents per hour, and those employed in pressing waists not less than 50 cents per 
hour for each hour of continuous work. 


12. PIECE RATE—OTHER WORKERS, 


The piece rate for tuckers, closers, sleeve setters, hemmers, and buttonhole makers, 
shall be fixed on a basis which will yield to an average experienced worker not less 
than 654 cents for each hour of continuous work, and to hemstitchers, lace runners, 
and button sewers not less than 50 cents. 


13. DETERMINATION OF PIECE PRICES, 


(a) The schedule or log system shall prevail in the fixing of piece rates, except where 
in the judgment of the chief clerks it is found to be impracticable to adopt or enforce 
this system. But should the chief clerks disagree, the schedule or log system shall, 
nevertheless, be introduced at the option of the employer, subject to complaint by 
the workers on the ground that it operates unfairly against them, which complaints 
shall be disposed of in the usual manner. In cases in which such schedule or log 
system shall have been found to be impractical for adoption as above provided, and 
in all cases until such system shall have been introauce 1, the prevailing method 
jor determining piece rates shall continue. Under the uperation of the schedule 
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or log system, the garments shall be divided, so far as practicable, into working pris. 
and a schedule rate shall be placed upon each of such parts, based, as far as practica!.\o, 
upon the estimated number of solid hours it would take a worker of average skil] »),) 
experience to make the part, multiplied by the standard base rate per hour, ta! 
into account the quality of the work required, variations in material, and opera: 
conditions in the factory, as well as the relation of such part to the other parts o/ : 
garment. 

(b) Piece rates and the division of garments into parts shall be fixed by agreemy): 
between the employer and the price committee. 

(c) All price disputes shali be adjusted not later than one week after the comme: 
ment of work upon garments the prices of which are unsettled. If said prices aro 
not then adjusted, the workers shall not be required to work upon said garments a). | 
shall receive for the work done during the week aforesaid at the rates fixed by 1 
employer, but the workers may, after the expiration of said week, file a complain: 
of underpayment with respect to said week’s work. In the event an adjustment ‘s 
reached, the workers shall receive pay for all work done on said garments at sa. | 
adjusted rates. 

14. PRICE COMMITTEE. 


The price committee shall be elected, subject to the limitations hereinafter | 


vided, by the employees in each shop, at the regular shop meeting, in the prese: e 


of the shop chairman. 
15. PAYMENT OF WAGES. 


Payment of wages shall be made in cash weekly and such wages shall include 
piecework completed, accepted, and approved within 72 hours of such pay day. 


16. MACHINERY FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES. 


Each of the parties to this agreement shall forthwith appoint and be represented } v 
a chief clerk, who may act through deputies, who, in the first instance, shall invc- 
gate all claims, complaints, grievances, and disputes arising hereunder, and s! 


be charged with the responsibility, if possible, of adjusting and deciding such clais ; 


and grievances, and any decision made by such clerks or their deputies with re=)) 
to any of such matters shall be conclusive and binding upon the parties hereto. 
the event the clerks fail to agree upon any complaint, grievance, or contro\: 
between the association and the union, as herein specified, or between the manus 
turer and his workers, as herein specified, except in case of the review of a discha 
as hereinafter provided, such dispute shall be submitted for determination to 1 
grievance board to be created and constituted as hereinafter provided. 


In the event the clerks or their deputies agree upon a finding that either an ¢:- 


ployer or a worker has been guilty of an evasion or violation of a provision o! | 
agreement, and it is certified by either of the clerks of the respective parties her 


or their deputies that in his judgment a penalty should be imposed upon the offen:- 


ing party, or in the event such finding is made by the grievance board, or such fi 
ing and certificate are made by the impartial chairman as hereinafter provided, =: 
finding shall be considered by the grievance board, and the grievance board =! 
have the power to recommend to the respective organization of which such offen: 


party is a member the fine or penalty to be imposed upon such offending party, «:.\| 


such fine or penalty may include expulsion from membership. 
Each of the parties hereto agrees to appoint from time to time an equal num!) 
representatives, not, however, exceeding four, and the persons so appointed =!.. 


constitute a board for the hearing and determination of all controversies arising | \ 


reason of a disagreement between the clerks of the respective organizations or t! 


deputies, as hereinbefore provided, save and except upon a review of discharge «= 
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hereinafter provided, and for the purpose of recommending the imposition of fines 
or penalties as hereinbefore provided. The determination of said grievance board 
on all matters herein submitted for determination to said board shall be conclusive 
upon the parties hereto. 

The parties hereto agree to appoint umpires or impartial chairmen, who shal! serve 
as herein provided. In the event there be an equal division between the members 
of said grievance board, the matter in dispute shall be submitted for determination 
to one of said impartial chairmen, and the determination of said impartial chairman 
shall be conclusive and binding upon the parties hereto. 


17. CALENDAR AND PROCEDURE BEFORE GRIEVANCE BOARD. 


The grievance board shall meet on Tuesday and Friday of each week, except when 
not necessary or when session is waived in writing by the clerks of the parties hereto 
or their deputies. All complaints of the parties hereto against each other shall be 
made in writing. Upon the filing of any complaint by either of the parties hereto 
with the other, except the review of a discharge, such complaint shall automatically 
be deemed added to the calendar of the grievance board. All complaints filed on 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday of the week shall be deemed added to the succeeding 
Friday’s grievance board calendar, and all complaints filed on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of the week shall be deemed added to the calendar of the succeed- 
ing Tuesday and shall be heard and determined by said grievance board on the day 
for which they are set, provided, however, that the party making the complaint shall 
be ready to proceed through its clerk with an investigation and adjustment thereof, 
at least 48 hours prior to the date of the grievance board meeting, to the calendar of 
which said complaint has been added, otherwise the said complaint shall be deemed 
adjourned to the subsequent grievance board meeting, and such adjournment 
shall continue until the investigation and attempted adjustment has been made, 
and it shall be the duty of the clerks and the deputies of the respective parties hereto 
to make an investigation of all complaints between the time of the filing thereof and 
the grievance board meeting for which said complaint has been set. 

Upon the settlement or adjustment of any complaint by any clerk or his deputies, 
the said complaint shall be deemed automatically canceled from the grievance board 
calendar. 

In the event, for any reason whatsoever, any complaint is not heard or determined 
at the grievance board meeting for which the same has been set, it shall be deemed 
at the conclusion of said meeting that the members of the grievance board have dis- 
agreed with respect to the said complaint, with the same force and effect as if said 
complaint had been heard and the members of said board had failed to agree, unless 
the clerks or their deputies agree in writing to an adjournment thereof. All com- 
plaints with respect to which there may at any time be a failure of agreement at the 
grievance board shall be submitted for determination to one of the impartial chair- 
men as aforesaid upon the day following the meeting of the said grievance board, 
unless the clerks agree to an adjournment. 








18. NONCOMPLIANCE WITH DECISIONS. 


In the event of the failure on the part of any member of the association or the union 
to comply with any decision of the chief clerks, grievance board, or impartial chair- 
man within 72 hours after the rendition of such decision, said member shall, in addi- 
tion to the other penalties and obligations herein provided for, forfeit all the rights 
and benefits of this agreement so long as said party remains in default. The associa- 
tion agrees that the operation of the machinery herein created for the adjustment 
of grievances shall be a condition of the obligations hereinafter assumed by the 
unions. 
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19. REVIEW OF DISCHARGES. 





Each member of the association may discharge his workers, subject to the fol]... 
ing provisions: 

The first two-weeks period of employment of every worker shall be deemed t 
the probationary period, and there shall be no review of the discharge of any wo: 
during said period. In the event of the discharge of a worker after said probation. 
period, the discharged worker shall be entitled to a review thereof, which re\ 
shall be made in the first instance by the respective clerks of the association and 
union or their deputies, and if they fail to agree, the review shall be had before 
of the impartial chairmen aforesaid. 

Upon such review there shall first be determined whether the discharge was } 
or unjust. The word ‘‘unjust” shall be deemed to include “unfair, arbitrary, 
oppressive.”’ 

In the event of a determination that the discharge was just, the discharge shall |e 
sustained and no further action taken. 

In the event of a determination that the discharge was unjust, the case shall be (is 
posed of as in subdivisions a, 6, and c of this paragraph, provided: 

) If the discharged worker has been employed by the manufacturer agai: st 
whom the complaint is made for a period of less than four months, the manufacturer 
shall have the option of determining whether to reinstate the worker or to pay to the 
worker, in lieu thereof, a fine to be fixed by the chief clerks or their deputies, or |) 
the impartial chairman, if they fail to agree, which fine, however, shall be not |:=s 
than one week’s nor more than six weeks’ pay of the discharged worker. In tho 
event the discharged worker has been employed by the piece, the weekly wage shu! 
be based upon the base rate herein fixed for that class of work. 

(b) If the discharged worker has been employed by the manufacturenagainst whom 
the complaint is made for a period of more than four months prior to the discharve, 
the chief clerks or their deputies shall agree or, in the event they fail to agree, the 
impartial chairman shall decide whether the discharged worker be reinstated, or a 
fine be paid by the employer to the discharged worker in lieu thereof, the amount «f 
such fige not, however, to exceed the amount of the fine provided for in subdivisi:: 
(a) of this paragraph. 

(c) In the event, however, of the finding of a discharge due to discrimination for 
union activity, the discharged worker shall be reinstated with back pay. A dis 
charge due to discrimination for union activity is hereby expressly defined and lim 
ited to an unjust discharge of a member of the current price committee, which shal! 
consist of not less than three and not more than seven workers in a single factory, 
including the shop chairman, and assistant shop chairman, excepting, however, that 
in shops where there are more than one shop committee, because the operations 2: 
divided, and therefore there exist various departments, each price committee sh. !! 
consist of not less than three and not more than seven members as aforesaid. Mii 
bers of the price committee shall not be limited in their activities to the fixin, 
prices, but may discharge other proper union functions in the factory. Only s) 
workers as shall have been employed in the particular factory for two months cout: 
uously shall be eligible for membership on the price committee, except in ne! 
formed shops or in such shops where the number of employees who: have work 
over two months is less than 25 per cent of the entire working force. 








20. REORGANIZATION OF FACTORIES. 


Each member of the association shall have the right in good faith to reorganize !\13 
factory. A reorganization in good faith shall mean a bona fide reorganization of t!:0 
employer’s business, necessitated by a permanent curtailment of his business or a 
fundamental change in the character of his business. No member of the price cv! 
maittee shall be discharged on account of such reorganization. 
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21. LOCKOUTS, STOPPAGES, AND SHOP STRIKES. 


There shall be no lockout, stoppage, or shop strike periding the determination of any 
complaint or grievances hereunder throughout the entire period of thiscontract. In 
the event, however, there be a stoppage of work or shop strike in any factory, immediate 
notice thereof shall be given by the association to the union. The union agrees to 
restore the striking employees to ther work within 24 hours after the receipt by the 
union of such notice, and until the expiration of said 24-hour period it shall not be 
deemed that the striking workers have abandoned theiremployment. The considera- 
tion of stoppage cases shall have precedence over all other complaints and grievances 
arising hereunder. 

22. DISTRIBUTION OF WORK. 

In case of slackness in the trade, work shall, as far as practicable, be divided equally 
among all the workers, except, however, that as to foremen cutters or head cutters, 
pattern makers, and cutters in grades A, B, ©, and D, as hereinbefore specified, it 
shall be optional with the employer to include or exclude said workers from the opera- 
tion of said last-mentioned provision. 


23. PROVISION AGAINST UNNECESSARY ATTENDANCE. 


Week workers who are requested to come in to work shall be supplied with one-half 
day ’s work or be paid therefor, except in case of unforeseen contingency. 


24. INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS. 


There shall be no time contracts between members of the association and individual 
employees, and no security of any kind shall be exacted or accepted from workers. 


25. REGISTRATION OF TIME. 


Ifa time clock or other method of registering the time is adopted by the employer, it 
shall be the duty of the workers on arriving and leaving to register the time of such 
arrival or leaving. 

26. LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 

The following legal holidays shall be observed in the industry: Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas. Ail week workers shall be paid full wages for such holidays. ‘The refrain- 
ing from work on May 1 or on Columbus Day (by Italians) shall not be deemed a 
Vivlation of this contract. 


27. CHANGING SYSTEM OF WORK. 


The manufacturer may «at any time adopt special machines or other laber-saving 
appliances. The manufacturer shall at the beginning of each season have the right 
to change the system of manufacturing which has obtained in his factory, to wit, 
whether the garment shall be manufactured in separate parts or as a whole, provided, 
however, that the workers shall have the right within two weeks after such chanve is 
etfected to complain against such change in the event it appears that by reason there: f 
the standards obtaining in that factory are reduced, or the change is calculated to 
inpair the health of the workers, or results in serious disad vantage to the workers. 


28. SUBSIDIARY SHOPS. 


Each member of the association shall be fully responsible for conditions existing in 
lis subsidiary shops within Greater New York. A subsidiary shop shal include the 
iollowing: 

(a) A shop in which either he or a member of his firm (if it is a copartnership) owns 
50 per cent or more of the stock of the corporation in whose name such shop is con- 
ducted. 
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(6) A shop in which either he or a member of his firm has a money interest of »;,y 
kind, amounting substantially to control. 


(c) A shop which is managed directly by the member or in which the managenie yt 
of the factory or business is under his supervision or control. 
(dq) A shop whose product is controlled by the member or is sold by the same gen::.| 


selling organization as his own. 

(e) A shop whose credit is derived from or through the member, or whose staniinz 
in the trade is based upon his reputed ownership thereof. 

(f) Where the member is a corporation, a shop which is subject to the finar, 
control of the member, or in which it has a substantial money interest of any kind. 

The words ‘‘money interest” shall include a loan, pledge, or mortgage or guarar:y 
of credit. 

The word ‘“‘control” shall include the case of a near relative of a member, or, if g 
partnership, of any member of the firm. 


29. CONTRACTORS. 


Each member of the association shall register with the association and the associat: n 
shall register with the union the names of the proprietors and addresses of all shops 
factories in Greater New York in which such member shall be directly interested «r in 
which he shall have any work done or garments manufactured. 

In case of slackness, the employer shall, as far as practicable, distribute his w 
equally between the workers in the inside shop and the permanent union contract »s 
employed by the firm, or among the workers in the inside shop only, and at all ti: 
preference shall be given to union contractors. 


as 


ta 


30. SUBCONTRACTING. 


No subcontracting shall be permitted in the shops of members of the association, | 
all employees in every department shall be employed and paid directly by the conc: 


31. RELATIONS TO FIRMS ON STRIKE. 


~ 


No member of the association shall do work for any other employer of labor w! 
workers are on strike, nor shall any work be supplied by any member of the associat: 1 
to any firm during the pendency of a strike. 

32. HOME WORK. 


No work shall be given to workers to be performed at their homes. 


33. APPRENTICESHIP DIVISION. 


Apprentices in all branches of the industry, other than cutters, shall be made u)) 
those learners in the trade who are within the first year of their service, but this j) 
vision shall not be available for the purpose of reducing standards. 


34. DEDUCTION FOR DAMAGES TO MATERIAL. 


No deduction from pay shall be made against any employee for damage to materi! 
except where such damage is caused by willful negligence or wrongful act on the | 
of the workers, resulting in injury to the employer. 


35. JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL. 


The joint board of sanitary control established in the dress and waist industry =). 
be continued during the period of this agreement, as heretofore, and the parties he: 
agree to maintain, to the best of their ability, all standards which may hereafter |e 
established and prescribed by said board, and to comply with afl existing and fu!) 
rules and regulations of said joint board of sanitary control, and to pay their respec!i\e 
contributions to the expenses of said board. 
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36. NEW MEMBERS. 


The association shall have the right to accept so-called nonassociation employers as 
members of the association, save and except only during the pendency of a strive in 
the factory of such a nonassociation employer. In the event a dispute is pending 
between the nonassociation employer and the union at the time of the application !.y 
such manufacturer for membership in the association, the association shall, notwith- 
standing, have the right to accept such membership three weeks after notice of such 
application for membership has been given by the association to the union, but the 
association shall become answerable and responsible to the union for compliance with 
any decision or agreement that may be rendered or reached with respect to such 
dispute. 

In the event the applicant at the time of his election to membership in the assovia- 
tion is not under contract with the union, it shall be a condition of said membership 
that at least 75 per cent of the workers of said applicant shall become members of the 
union and that the applicant shall endeavor to have the remainder of said employees 
join the union. 
~ The union shall give notice in writing to the association of the existence of any 
dispute with the applicant within five days after the receipt by the union of the 
notice of application of membership. Upon failure to give such notice, the dispute, 
if any, shall be deemed waived and the association shall have the right forthwith to 
accept such membership, without obligation of any kind, except as herein provided. 


37. CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT. 


It is further understood and agreed that this contract shall be strictly construed and 
that the rights and obligations of the parties hereto shall be deemed limited and defined 
by the express provisions hereof and not otherwise, and that no right or obligation 
upon either of the parties hereto shall be implied, or deemed incorporated herein by 
reason of any contract, matter or thing made or transpired prior to the date hereof, 
and that none of the rights and obligations fixed by this contract shall be deemed 
waived or modified, save and except by an instrument in writing of equal formality, 


38. DURATION OF CONTRACT. 


It is further understood and agreed that this contract shall be binding upon the 
parties hereto and shall continue in force and effect for the period commencing on 
April 8, 1919, and terminating on December 31, 1920. 

It is further agreed that two months prior to the expiration of this contract a con- 
ference shall be had between the parties hereto for the purpose of considering a renewal 
thereof. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands and seals, the 
day and year first above written. 
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WATERSIDE WORKERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
BY BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


The term ‘‘waterside workers’”’ is used in the United Kingdom t 
designate a class of workers generally known in the United States as 
longshoremen.' It includes, “broadly speaking ,all men employed in 
loading, bunkering, and discharging all kinds ‘of craft, men employed 
in conveying goods from ship to warehouse and from warehouse ty 
ship, and any other labor immediately attendant upon this class o! 
work. 

Labor of this class is usually recruited from the water front and is 
extremely shifting, the casual nature of the work making it difficult 
for men to be employed regularly by individual concerns. In thie 
absence of any system for regularizing and regulating employment, 
innumerable abuses have crept in making for ‘‘inefficiency, unreliable 
labor supply, both as regards number and composition, high cost of 
supervision and compensation for accidents, irresponsibility and 
hostility of the workers, and public opprobrium.”’ ? 

Except for reports setting forth the evils attendant upon the 
situation and suggesting remedies, little attempt has been made in 
the United States to place dock labor on a basis comparable with: 
other industries. During the war the shortage of labor gave rise to 
quite different problems, but with demobilization and the somewhat 
indiscriminate release of men from the Army and Navy it is important 
that steps be taken to stabilize employment and to put the industry 
on a sounder economic footing. A brief consideration of the problem 
elsewhere, together with the way in which it has been met, will 
serve to suggest ways and means by which it may be approached in 
this country. 





ORGANIZATION OF WATERSIDE WORKERS IN THE UNITED EINGDOM.! 


Unlike dock labor in the United States, which is rather closely 
organized as the International Longshoremen’ s Association, tli | 
so-called waterside workers in the United Kingdom are claimed by 
score or more organizations, each competing for membership. Thy 
following list of the more important organizations will indicate 1! 
difficulty in securing united action upon any proposed general plan | 
regularizing employment: 





1In the United States the term “freighthandlers” is used to designate railroad men lengaged in 
transferring freight between railroad car and warehouse or pier. 

2 Report of the mayor’s committee on unemployment, New York City, 1916. = 

‘ Summary of a report presented in 1914 at the Fourth Annual General Council Meeting of the Nati 4 
Transport Workers’ Federation, 
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National Union of Dock Laborers. 

Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Workers’ Union, 

Irish Transport Workers’ Union. 

Scottish Union of Dock Laborers. 

Amalgamated Stevedores’ Labor Protection League, 

National Amalgamated Union of Labor. 

National Union of Gas Workers and General Laborers, 

National Amalgamated Laborers’ Union. 

Cardiff, Barry, and Penarth Coal Trimmers’ Union. 

North of England Trimmers’ and Teamers’ Association. 

National Union of Railwaymen. 

National Amalgamated Union of Enginemen and Firemen, ete. 

United Order of General Laborers of London. 

Amalgamated General and Warehouse Workers’ Union. 

North East Coast Federated Societies. 

Amalgamated Protective Union of Engine and Crane Drivers. 

These various organizations attempt to provide for varying grades 
of men, which in some ports will be found all in one union. In 
London no less than seven unions have each an independent exist- 
ence. The Dockers’ Union is predominant. The Stevedores’ Union 
ranks second and is an old-established union soliciting chiefly those 
who do the work of stowing and discharging cargoes that requires 
more than mere physical effort to handle satisfactorily. In some 
districts within the London area the Stevedores’ Union provides for a 
particular class of workers, those who discharge deals from ships. 
On an adjoining dock the Dockers’ Union solicits for men doing pre- 
cisely the same kind of work. At Cardiff, Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, 
and Glasgow men doing work similar to that done by the London 
stevedores are members of one or another of the many dockers’ 
unions. Other waterside workers in the London area are organized 
in the Gas Workers, the National Amalgamated Union of Labor, and 
the United Order of General Laborers, while two unions are com- 
peting for cranemen and enginemen. Of these one is confined to the 
London district. Again, as with the stevedores, the separate organi- 
zation of cranemen and enginemen is quite adventitious and is 
confined to afew ports. In the majority of shipping centers cranemen 
and enginemen are in the same organization as the dockers. 

With the exception of one or two of the General Laborers unions 
the southwest and west of England is dominated by the Dockers’ 
Union. 

On the Welsh side of the Bristol] Channel at least four unions com- 
pete for the men of the Welsh ports. At Newport there is rivalry 
between the members of the Dockers’ Union and the National Amalga- 
mated Union of Labor. At the ports of Cardiff, Barry, and Penarth, 
where the chief industry is that of coal exporting, the coal trimmers are 
members of the Coal Trimmers’ Union, confined exclusively to those 
ports, whereas the coal tippers are members of the National Union of 
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Railwaymen. At Barry Port, in New Wales, the coal trimmers are 
in the National Amalgamated Union of Labor, while at Llanelly, « 
couple of miles away, the coal trimmers are members of the Dockers’ 
Union. At Swansea, the next port eastward, the trimmers ani 
tippers are in the National Amalgamated Union of Labor; at Neat), 
and Port Talbot, next on the coast, they are in the Dockers’ Union. 

At Liverpool the bulk of the waterside workers are in the National! 
Union of Dock Laborers, and although a large number of cranemen 
are included in this union there is also a cranemen’s union providing 
for this class of workers. In this district, too, the Gas Workers and the 
National Amalgamated Union of Labor have a large number of 
transport workers. 

At the ports of Maryport, Northington, and Whitehaven, all small 
ports, the Dockers’ Union competes with the Scottish Dockers. 

In the Clyde district the Scottish Dockers’ Union is strong, but the 
Steel Smelters’ Union, not included in the above list, takes in trans- 
port workers. 

On the east coast of Scotland the national claims of the Scottish 
Dockers were destroyed by the strength of the National Dockers. 

The northeast coast of England has the North of England Trim- 
mers’ and Teamers’ Association, the National Union of Railwaymen, 
and the North East Coast Federated Societies, made up chiefly of the 
National Amalgamated Union of Labor, but which is an attempt to 
include all transport workers. 

In Hull there are five unions. The men employed in the shipment 
of coal are divided between the Gas Workers and the National Union 
of Railwaymen. The dockers proper are enrolled in one or the other 
of the two dockers’ unions. The cranemen belong to the National 
Enginemen and Cranemen. 

In Goole, an adjacent port, the coal trimmers are organized in the 
National Dockers despite the fact that in Hull men employed at the 
same calling are members of the Gas Workers. 

At Grimsby the Seamen’s Union have enrolled a number of shore 
workers, while the Gas Workers (the local union for shore workers) 
have organized a number of the seamen and firemen employed on 
ships trading across the North Sea. 

In Ireland the majority of organized transport workers are members 
of the Irish Transport Workers’ Union, but on the north and wes: 
coasts the National Union of Dockers has built up several strong 
branches. 

It should be stated, however, that in spite of the apparent conflict 
of jurisdiction of these several unions competing for waterside work- 
ers, a considerable number of them, together with other transpor' 
workers’ unions, are affiliated and effort is being made to bring about 


an amalgamation. 
[1570] 
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In 1910 the National Transport Workers’ Federation was formed, 
which at the 1918 convention included 33 organizations. Four of the 
unions listed previously as soliciting waterside workers—the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union, the National Union of Railwaymen, the 
North East Coast Federated Societies, and the Amalgamated Pro- 
tective Union of Engine and Crane Drivers—are 1.ot affiliated with 
this federation. The grades and occupations comirg within the scope 
of the federation fall into three groups: 


1. WATERSIDE WorKERS.—Dockers and waterside workers engaged in various sec- 
tions and grades of transport employment and occupations ancillary to transport. 

lockers, stevedores, and waterside workers employed in all phases of loading and 
unloading steamships, sailing vessels, and lighters and barges; warehousemen and 
porters receiving, storing, and handling materials to and from ships, railway trucks, 
motor lorries, carts, vans, and road vehicles in general; tally clerks, warehouse clerks, 
checkers, weighers, and clerical workers assisting in the above occupations. 

Mechanics and drivers and attendants of electric, hydrawic, and steam cranes, 
hoists, elevators, capstans, and power contrivances in general used in the transport 
and distribution of various materials; mechanics and lesser skilled workers employed 
in the production and maintenance of electric, hydraulic, and steam power in use 
around and about docks, wharves, warehouses, canals, etc., where transport is car- 
ried on. 

Locomotive drivers, firemen, cleaners, shunters, and all grades of traffic workers 
attendant upon and supplementary to ports, harbors, wharves, canals, etc. 

Harbor and sea pilots, shore riggers, shore donkeymen, boiler scalers and cleaners, 
boatmen engaged in mooring and unmooring; workers employed in the operation of 
lock gates, port and harbor entrances, and “docking” and “undocking,’’ and 
dredgemen. 

Il. TRANSPORTATION BY WATER.—Sailors and firemen, officers and engineers, cooks, 
stewards, and other catering department employees, together with any unspecified 
employees on all overseas and coastal shipping tonnage. 

Transport workers by inland waterway, watermen, lightermen, flatmen, bargemen, 
tugboat men, and all men employed on and about the above-mentioned craft. 

J11. TRANSPORTATION BY Roap anv HicuHway.—Vehicular workers of all grades 
and classifications—tram, cab, omnibus, and hackney-carriage drivers and conductors; 
carters, lorry men, dray men, floatmen, and carmen in general; drivers and attendants 
of mechanically propelled vehicles engaged in the transport of all classes of goods or 
passengers by road and highway; stable, garage, and depot employees necessary for 
the cleaning, overhauling, and maintenance of the above-mentioned vehicles. 

All workers who are or may be engaged in commercial aerial transport of goods and 
passengers. . 


‘ 


Proposals for amalgamating all transport workers were made at 
the 1914 general council meeting, but at the 1916 meeting it was 
reported that of 31 unions circularized, 15 did not reply, 8 were in 
favor of proceeding at once, 7 were against any action being taken 
during the war crisis, and 1 reply was ambiguous. The question 
Was not raised at the 1917 meeting of the general council, but at the 
1918 meeting a motion to bring about complete amalgamation was 
lost. ; 

One further point should be noted in connection with the organiza- 
tion of waterside workers. On December 9, 1915, a joint meeting 
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of miners, railwaymen, and transport workers was held and a 1)).,\, 
Industrial Alliance formed, which provided, in the raain, for j. int 
action after the question at issue has been before the members of i)\, 
three organizations. Each organization agreed, before any de/i), 1, 
steps were taken instituting a movement which might involve ()\, 
other affiliated organizations, to submit the whole matter tv {)\¢ 
joint body for consideration. A formidable alliance is thus prese1ii«{ 
the power of which has already been felt in the readjustment of 
wages and working conditions. 


DECASUALIZATION SCHEMES BEFORE THE WAR. 
LONDON. 


Two noteworthy attempts to decasualize dock labor were made jy 
England prior to the war. The first concerted effort was made |)y 
the Londen & India Docks Co. in 1892. The so-called list system 
then adopted provided that all workers in the port were to be classed 
in one of four groups: 

1. Permanent laborers, with a guaranteed weekly wage. 

2. Registered or ‘‘A” men, also with a guaranteed weekly wave. 

3. Preference or ‘“B” men, with a guaranteed hourly wage. 

4, Second preference, or ‘‘C’’ men (the casuads), at the same rite 
as the ‘‘B” men. 

The upper classes were to be recruited from the best of the cla--cs 
below. 

For the purposes of employment the entire dock system 
divided into five controls, which were subdivided into 45 departme:)'- 
A certain number of ‘“‘B” men were assigned to each departmen' 

The foHowing quotation relating to the London scheme is from ‘ 


report of the Special Committee on Unskilled Labor, quoted by Char\:s 


B. Barnes in The Longshoremen.' 


Every afternoon the head of each department forwards to the office of the s: 
intendent of the dock a labor indent form attached, which gives an estimate « 
number of men which will be required on the subsequent day. The form also s! 
the number of weekly men actually employed on the date of the indent. By 
paring the number of weekly men employed on the current day with the requir 
for the following day, the prospective surplus or deficiency is ascertained, and : 
foot of the form instructions are inserted by the superintendent’s clerk as to hoy 
surplus is to be disposed of or the deficiency made up. The forms are then reti: 
to the department. 

When the requirgments exceed the available number of weekly men, whi 
usually the case, forms are issued to the departments, showing not orlly the nu: 
but the registered numbers of the preference men needed in order of priority 


these forms are posted in conspicuous pésitions at each department in order that | 
preierence men may learn how many will be required, and where they are to ai! 
for work next morning. If next morning it is found more men than were inden(«! \\r 





1 The Longshoremen, by Charles B. Barnes. New York, Survey ‘Associates (Inc.), 1915, p. 194. 
sell Sage Foundation.) 
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are wanted the department is at liberty to engage additional preference men from 
its own list; but the numbers must be called strictly in the order in which they appear 
on the list. When a department has exhausted its own list, it is the rule for the oflicer 
to engage further men only in the order in which the numbers appear on a special’ 
list, which is arranged to give sets of 10 per cent of the men of each other department 
in the order of their priority. It is arranged thus in order to insure the distribution 
of the excess work of any one department amongst the men highest on the lists of the 
other departments. 

The question may now arise as to what is done if any one of the controls has not 
sufficient work in its own departments to employ the whole of its weekly laborers, 
The answer is that when the day’s returns are put together in the superintendent’s 
oflice, and it is found that a number of weekly men will not be required, the superin- 
tendent of each of the other controls is telegraphed or telephoned to, and he is offered 
ihe surplus men. He is bound to take the weekly men offered in lieu of employing 
his own preference men, which he would otherwise do. 

Briefly, ‘‘a taking-on foreman can only engage preference men in the following 
order: First, his own departmental preference list must be called; secondly, the 
preference lists of other departments within his own control are to be taken; and 
thirdly, preference men from other controls have to be engaged before local or any 
other casuals are booked.”’ 

This method, used continuously by the London & India Docks Co. 
and by its successor, the Port of London Authority, has not always 
worked smoothly, but by it ‘‘crowds of casuals competing hap- 
hazardly for work in scores of places have been replaced by supplies 
of men directed from a central office to wherever in the docks their 
services may be required.’”’ However, since the Port of Lendon 
Authority employs only about one-fifth of the dock laborers in the 
port, and since the other employers in general still regard it as right 
and inevitable that a large surplus of labor should be allowed to 
accumulate at the docks, the benefits derived from the system 
extend to a comparatively small group. 


LIVERPOOL, 


A more ambitious program was laid down in the clearing-house 
scheme drafted by Mr. Williams in an attempt to solve the problem 
of casual dock labor in Liverpool and which went into effect in that 
port July 14,1912. It issupported by the Board of Trade and by 
contributions from ship owners. The following is quoted from this 
report 

For the purpose of the clearing-house system the port of Liverpool is divided into 
six clearing-house areas, each with its own local clearing house. A central clearing 
house for the management of general affairs and the clearing of wages is established 
in a l$cation convenient to all areas. Each clearing-house area has its own com- 
mittee, and a joint committee of entployers and workmen from all the areas acts as 
a final referee in matters of dispute. 


" 





‘The Longshoremen, by Charles B. Barnes. New York, Survey Associates (Inc.), 1915, p, 200, 
(Russell Sage Foundation.) The-original source of this quotation is a report by R. Williams on The 
First Year’s Working of the Liverpool Wocks Scheme. London, P. 8, King & Son, 1914, 
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Dock laborers assemble at stands where foremen select those they wish to ma!-e 
up their gangs. Under the clearing-house scheme the ordinary stands are suy))\!o- 
mented by ‘‘surplus stands.’”’ Two or three of these surplus stands are convenie)'|y 
located in each area for the use of men who fail to secure work in the ordinary way 
A surplus stand is a small hut in charge of one or two officials of the Board of Traijo 
who have had dock experience. All the surplus stands in one area are connect: 
by telephone with the local clearing house, which is in turn connected with tho 
central clearing house. Notice can, therefore, be given almost immediately ali).2 
the wnole line of the docks of a shortage or surplus of labor at any point, and 1}, 
labor distributed accordingly. Nearly all the firms are also connected directly jy 
telephone with the clearing house of the area in which they are situated. By 1 
system considerable progress has already been made toward overcoming the anomi!y 
of a local shortage and a local surplus existing in the same port at the same time. | 

The clearing houses deal with six matters relating to dock labor, four of whi h 
will be described in detail. 

I. The registration of the men.—This was effected in the following manner: 

Between July 1 and July 13 every man working as a docker was required to present 
himself at the stand of the employer for whom he usually worked. There he receiy 
a slip which entitled him to a “‘tally.’’} 

Slips are divided into two blocks: 

(a) Slips numbered consecutively were given out in numerical sequence to | 
more regular men, in order of preference as far as possible. 

(b) Slips without any number on them were given to casual or irregular me1 
any order whatever. Each slip clearly showed at what clearing house the mai ° 
to register. A slip was given to any man who applied for it provided the firm co.|d 
identify him as a man who had worked for it previously. 

These two divisions correspond, respectively, to the classes of ‘‘company’s” r 
and ‘‘clearing-house” men. Men belonging to the first class are in reality prefer: 
men and are hired first at the stands of the particular firm whose tallies they beur. 
It is the intention of the founders of the system that other privileges shall be attac!. 
to the tally held by the company’s men. 

IT. The payment of wages.—The procedure with regard to the payment of wa 
has called for considerable modification since the scheme was originally dratt.!. 
Each firm is now supplied with official wage sheets. These are of two kinds. \. 
sheets containing tally numbers printed in sequence are supplied to the large fir 
Sheets in which the tally numbers have to be written without fixed order are yi: 
to the smaller firms. All wage sheets of each clearing-house area are of a color ()-- 
tinctive to that area. Firms which have drawn their labor supply from se\: 
areas must use wage sheets of as many different colors as there are areas from whi 


the men have been drawn. 


ioe) 


Each clearing-house area is allotted a certain letter by which its tallies can | 


recognized, and each firm is given a definite block of numbers, always starting a! 
even hundred. Quay porters and shipmen have different blocks of consecuti\: 
numbers. Each firm is allotted to a certain clearing house and the men belony: 
to that firm must register and always deal with that clearing house. They are, }: 
ever, free to apply for work outside their clearing-house area. 

The scheme went into effect on July 14, 1912. On and after that date a takine 
foreman was obliged to satisfy himself that every man he engaged was in poss 
of a local clearing-house tally. When a man is taken on, a record must be 1 
both of the clearing-house number and of the firm’s tally number allotted to ! 
During the week the firm can deal with him under its own tally number. \\! 





1 The tallies are small metal disks bearing letters and figures indicating the various areas in which t.cy 


work, aud their numbers on the lists of the firms by which they are employed. 
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wages are made up he must be identified not by the firm’s tally number but by the 
clearing-house number. Each firm is required to get duplicate sets of private tallies 
of its special color and clearly marked with its own letter or cipher, for each man 
is required to hand over his firm’s tally to the clearing house as a receipt when he 
receives his wages, and these tallies can not be returned to the firms in time for the 
Monday morning hiring. 

Every firm is required to lodge pay sheets at the clearing house to which it is 
attached before midnight on Friday, the wages made up to 5 p. m. Friday. Firms 
are also obliged to pay a check covering their wage account into an agreed bank 
before 11 a. m. on Friday. 

The clearance of wages takes place Friday night at the central clearing house, 
and the process occupies practically the entire night. The clerical staff of each 
area is accommodated in a separate room. When the wage sheets are received they 
are sorted by color and apportioned to their respective areas. First their numerical 
accuracy is verified; after this has been done they are divided among the clerks 
and each item of wages is transferred to pay sheets containing printed numbers cor- 
responding with those borne by the men. The object of this is to make sure that in 
case a man has worked for two or more firms his earnings wil be brought together, 
his insurance contribution deducted, and the net total due him clearly shown in one 
sum. Thus a man who has worked for several firms or in different areas gets his 
whole pay in the local clearing house of the area in which he is registered, whereas 
formerly he was obliged to collect it from individual firms often far removed from 
one another. 

The pay sheets are distributed by the dock managers to the local clearing houses 
early Saturday morning, with the sum of money necessary to pay the men. The 
amounts are divided among the various pay clerks according to the sheets with which 
they have to deal. The clerks count out their money and deposit each man’s wages 
in smal! vertical trays or pigeon holes which bear the appropriate tally numbers. Ly 
this method of balancing the cash before paying off begins, the risk of error is reduced 
toaminimum. The paying off of the men begins at 10 a.m. Each clerk pays from 
600 to 700 men. In order that the men may find their way easily to their pay win- 
dows their tally numbers are printed outside the pay huts. 

Firms which wish to pay their workmen themselves may have special windows 
in their local clearing house. In such a case a man registered in the ‘‘A” area who 
bears the letter ‘‘A” on his tally must be paid at the ‘‘A” clearing house whether or 
not he has worked outside that area. Thus although a firm has a window in the ‘‘A” 
clearing house it will only pay men there who are registered in the ‘‘A” area. Men 
registered in the ‘“‘C” area must, in case this firm has no window in the ‘“‘C” clearing 
house, be paid there by the Board of Trade. 

There are three methods of payment: 

1. A man who receives pay only from those firms which pay through the Board of 
Trade presents himself at the proper window and receives his pay from all firms in 
one sum, less his insurance contribution. 

2. In the case of a man who receives his pay only from a firm which pays its own 
wages the procedure is the same. 

3. The man who receives his pay both from a firm which paysonly through the Board 
of Trade and from a firm that pays directly has obviously to attend at two windows 
in the local clearing house of the area in which he is registered. The insurance deduc- 
tion is made at the pay window belonging to the private firm, while amounts due 
from other firms are paid in full by the Board of Trade. This arrangement requires 
firms paying directly to render to the central clearing house on Friday night a list 
of tally numbers of these men whom they intend to pay. Against these numbers on 
the Board of Trade sheets the letter ‘“‘P”’ is inserted in the insurance column. The 
wages appearing on those sheets are then paid in full. 
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In case a man disputes the amount paid to him he is paid the amount shown on 
the wage ticket and moved on to a special dispute window. Here he receives 4 
dispute form, which he takes to his employer. If unable te settle the dispute wi: 
him, he may lay his case before the clearing-house committee. 

A voucher is given by the firms to any man who has worked for them duriny : 
current week and who, wishing to work outside the docks, applies for one in «; 
to cet his insurance card from the clearing house. The veucherisaccepted asauth: 
to stamp the card. If a man has not been employed inside the scheme during 
current week, he simply deposits his tally at the clearing house and recéives })\- 
insurance card (unstamped) in exchange. 

LI. The fulfillment of employers’ obligations under the Insurance Act. 

IV. Weekly meetings of the clearing-house committees.—A clearing-house committ.: 
is composed of five representatives of the employers and five representatives oi 1! 
men registered within eaeh area. In case of a deadlock, a dispute is referred to te 
joint committee. The manager of the local clearing house acts as sécretary of tiie 
committee of his area, but hes no vote and takes no part in the proceedings. The 
clearing-house committees deal with (1) the issue and withdrawal of tallies, (2) tiie 
adjustment of disputes in connection with work done at the clearing house, (3) the 
consideration of matters affecting its area referred to it by the joint committee, 
advice to the Board of Trade with respect to the appointment of the indoor and outd«ir 
staif of the clearing house, and (5) suggestions for the improvement of the machine :\ 

On the joint committee employers and men have equal representation. It mets 
once a month, when the proceedings of the clearing-house committees are submitted 
to it for confirmation. The divisional officer of labor exchanges or his deputy is 
present, but has no vote. In case of continued disagreement of the joint committe 
the matter is left to be provided for by the consent of the parties disagreeing. 

The clearing-house committees practically control the labor supply of the port 
They draft the detail working of the clearing house and it is their function to modily 
or improve the system as experience shows its weak points. , They must decide when 
the labor supply of the port needs augmentation. It has been suggested that soe 
system could be devised by which respectable boys drafted in for some of the lighter 
jobs would subsequently be given preference tallies, and thereby improve the statis 
of dock work. 

In addition, these committees, formed as they are of masters and men, shoud 
promote good feeling and the recognition that there are two sides to every questiun. 
Thus they should in time be a powerful factor in abolishing sectional disputes. 

1". The provision of post-office savings facilities.—The depositing of money is made 
as convenient as possible in order that dockers may be encouraged to save. 

VI. The dissemination of information.—Through the clearing house, for instan 
the men are notified of irregularities in the times or places where stands are to | 
held or where they will be needed on the following day. 

In case of trade disputes between employers and men the machinery provide: ‘ 
this agreement lapses in the area affected, except in so far as its continuance 1 
be necessary for the payment of wages and of contributions under the Insurance - 





WATERSIDE WOREERS DURING THE WAR. 


During the war it was found that work in some of the ports w»- 
being seriously affected by the voluntary enlistment of transp.r't i 
workers. When the Military Service Acts went into effect it was foun! 
impracticable to bring individual cases of dock laborers before 1 /!- 
itary service tribunals because most of the men were casually e1- 
pleyed and did not work for any individual employer who could 
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claim the services of any particular man. It was therefore necessary 
to set up special tribunals which could consider the whole circum- 
stances of each port with a view to retaining the men necessary for 
the work of each port and releasing for military service as many as 
could be spared. The bodies set up were the port labor committees, 
which consisted of employers and labor representatives in equal num- 
bers in each port. 

In the course of their work many of the committees found it nec- 
essary to introduce registration schemes or other means of regulating 
employment in the port, to insure that the services of men exempted 
(rom military service were being used to the best possible advantage. 
These schemes, as a rule, consisted of an arrangement under which 
all recognized transport workers in the port were registered and 
received either a tally or some badge of identification. Employers 
agreed that no additional labor should be engaged while registered 
men were available and a daily return was made by each employer 
showing the hours worked by each registered man. In this way the 
port labor committee was able to know whether sufficient labor was 
available in the port, whether additional men could be released for 
military service, and whether the men who lad received exemption 
were fully employed. The following are summaries of some of the 
plans evolved: 


ABERDEEN, 


A registration scheme was introduced during the war under which tallies were 
issued to approved transport workers, and men might not be employed unless in pos- 
session of tallies. During the war a return of hours worked by each man was made to 
the employment exchange. The tally is handed by the transport worker to the 
ei: ployer when the man is engaged and is returned on the completion of the job. 

The committee did not consider it necessary to provide for any special method of 
registering additional casual workers introduced during the war, but they are under- 
stood to be confident that there would be no difficulty in tracing all such cases. 


CARDIFF. 


A registration-scheme was introduced during the war under which numbered cards 
were issued to the recognized transport workers by the trade-unions concerned, 
Particulars of cards issued were sent by the unions to the port labor committee and a 
rezister was formed by the committee. During the war each employer made a return 
to the committee showing the number of hours worked by each registered man. (‘ases 
oi bad time keeping and neglect of work are inquired into and dealt with by the port 
labor committee through their inspector. 


Hutt. 


Before the war no systematic attempt had been made to decasualize dock labor in 
the port of Hull. Under the pressure of war conditions and the necessity 6f economiz- 
ing labor, a representative committee investigated the situation and recommended the 
following scheme:! 

There Shall be a central office with a manages in charge who will administer the 
scheme under the direction of a joint committee of employers and empleyees. 





1 Report of the United States consul at Hull, England, July 13, 1916, 
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Branches, probably four in number, conveniently situated, will be set up. Each 
will be in charge of aforeman. These branches shall be linked by telephone with t},, 
central office. 

The engaging of men will be as before; that is, at the point where the work is to |, 
done, but the foreman at each shed, warehouse, etc., having engaged the number | 
men he requires, shall then communicate by telephone or messenger with the nea: 
branch the amount of surplus labor at his setting-on place, or if there is no surplus. | 
report the fact. The foreman in charge of the branch should record these facts ix 
tabular form. If employers of labor are short of their requirements, they shall apy) 
to the nearest branch, stating the number and grade of men they require and the nex: 
setting-on time. This information should be at once telephoned to the central offi: 

The manager will instruct each branch as to the number of cards to be issued. 

Upon application for work the officer in charge of the branch shall issue to each ap- 
plicant for whom there is work, a card bearing the name of the ship, dock, next settiny- 
on time, and date. A man receiving one of these cards shall have the preference of 
being set on before anyone else, provided he appears at the appointed time at the 
setting-on place. 

Each branch will have a notice board exhibited outside showing which ships, etc., 
require men at any stated time. The branches shall keep in close touch with the cen- 
tral office, and the manager of said office will control] the whole operation, keep records, 
and prepare all reports and statistics for submission to the joint committee. 


LEITH. 


A registration scheme was introduced during the war under which tallies were issu: 
to all transport workers, including the additional labor brought in to meet the shorta-e 
due to recruiting. Men without tallies could not be employed. 

The port labor committee were understood to take the view that temporary talli:s 
were not necessary, and that both the additional men brought in during the war a: 
the transport workers who joined the colors would easily be absorbed at the end of t!.e 
war. 


MANCHESTER.! 


All labor in the port is hired through the medium of the Manchester Ship Canal ( 
The dock laborers assemble each morning at 7.30 in two large waiting compoun:s 
(one for shed men and one for ship men) within the dock premises, and are there 
selected and given tallies by the foreman. Such tallies are handed in at the tim: 
keeper’s office, where their numbers are recorded. The men commence work at 
8a.m. Dock labor is taken on at stated hours only—that is, 8a.m.,1 p.m.,7 p.n 
They are hired from day to day at time or piece rates. Wages are paid weekly ©: 
Tuesdays. Payment is made from two or three central offices on the docks by thie 
canal company’s cashiers. 

Decasualization of dock labor is effected to some extent by all workers being engae ! 
by or through the medium of the canal company. An effort was made a few years ay) 
to regularize a certain proportion of the dock laborers by instituting a ‘‘preferen « 
system,’’ whereby 1,000 to 1,500 men were given preference of employment. (a): 
and badges were issued by the companies to be worn by the ‘‘preference”’ men 
as to enable ihe foreman to identify them at the setting-on time. This system wus 
abandoned at the request of the men concerned. 


Mitrorp Haven. 


It is understood that the committee have under consideration proposals to restvre 
a registration scheme which was formerly in operation. This scheme provided for t\ 





4 Report of the United States consul at Manchester, England, May 31, 1916, 
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reristration of all transport workers and the issue of tallies. Men with tallies were to 

he employed before others, and employers could engage additional casual labor only 

ii all men holding tallies had been absorbed or were otherwise not available. 
Newport. 

A svstem of registration has been introduced, under which each transport worker is 
cupplied with a colored registration certificate by his trade-union, which is exchanged 
a certificate of a different color every three months, in order to provide against trans- 
iors. The employer holds the worker’s certificate during the time that the man is 
enploved, and during the war a return of hours worked by each man was made to thie 

t labor inspector by the employer each day. Cases of bad time keeping and mis- 
avior are reported to the port labor committee. 

During the war additional men might be employed without certificates, but em- 

vers agreed when the registration scheme was started that members of the union 
who were employed in the docks or other transport places prior to 1914 and had enlisted 
should on their release from the colors have preference for employment over those who 
ul been engaged during the war. 

SUNDERLAND. 

\n arrangement is in force under section 99 of the Insurance Act for the central 
stamping of health insurance cards at the employment exchange. The employers 
iirnish a weekly statement of the men employed by them, the cards are stamped by 
the exchange, and the proper proportion of contribution is charged to each employer. 
The advantages of this arrangement to the men are that a man who is first emploved 
toward the end of the week is not handicapped by incurring to the emplover a charge 
of the whole week’s contribution, while the employer who has employed men at the 
hevinning of the week knows that any employer who may subsequently ergploy the 
same man will be compelled to pay his share of the insurance contribution for that 


Griussy.! 


A detailed account is here given of the Grimsby scheme in order to 
show the practical aspects of administration. The Grimsby port labor 
committee very soon after its inception realized the necessity of 
putting into operation a scheme for regulating the flow of transport 
workers onto the docks under its control. It was accordingly decided 
to ask all transport workers to register at the employment exchange, 
where, on proving their good faith, they were given a numbered 
registration card, which also acted as a permit to seek employment 
on the docks. This latter was necessary, as the docks were scheduled 
as a strictly prohibited area. 

On completion of registration all the employers concerned were 
asked to submit a weekly return of the men engaged each day, 
quoting the numbers given on the cards. The statistics returned by 
the employers were then transferred to the workman's statistical card 
uid a record of his work was thus obtained. 

With the incorporation of the fish dock workers and the extension 
of the military service acts, and because of the fact that the men were 
engaged in a very haphazard fashion, the committee considered it 
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‘Summary of a report submitted by the secretary of the Grimsby port labor committee. 
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very essential to establish a central “ setting-on”’ station, where a!! |, 
transport workers could congregate at specific times and be “set 6," 

The central office, known as the port labor office, was then iii). 
gurated, and a small staff with a superintendent was installed, 

With the opening of the port labor office it was found necessary {o 
reregister the whole of the transport workers in the port and to ado) 
a different and more comprehensive system of returns. The follow ji¢ 
special rulee and regulations were adopted: 





1. All transport workers must be in possession of a port labor registration cert r 
These registration certificates permit transport workers to enter the dock est: 
Grimsby and Immingham in compliance with clauses of the Defense of the Tt. 
Regulations, Defended Harbors, issued by the rear admiral commanding the 
coast of England, dated July 1, 1917, and January 1, 1917, respectively. 

The registration certificate is issued on the understanding that the holder is t 
vote his full time to the transport work of the port, and should he obtain work o1: 
the docks, or not be available for work from any other cause, the registration certi! 
must be handed in to the superintendent. 

2. For work on the Royal, Union, and Alexandra Docks all setting on must 
place at the port labor office, the employers being given the use of the offices provi 
for this purpose. 

The Great Central Railway Co. will continue to set on at their adjoining time : 

3. Immediately the men have been engaged, the employer must hand the suy: 
tendent a list showing— 

(a) Time of engagement. 

(b) Port labor registration certificate numbers of all engaged. 

4. After engagement, employers and men retain their usual machinery, but the ex 
ployers must hand the superintendent each morning a list showiug— 

(a) Port labor registration certificate numbers of men. 

(b) Number of hours worked by each man on the previous day. 

5. When continuous employment at full time ceases. the employer must immedi: 
report the registration certificate numbers of the men released to the superintend« 1: 
and the men should report themselves at the port labor office in order that the ear! «+! 
possible reengagement may be arranged. 

Firms employing permanent gangs of coal trimmers must report to the superint::(- 
ent each Monday morning the number of hours worked by each man during the «=: 
days ending the preceding Saturday midnight, instead of supplying the iniorm:' 
as called for in rules 3 and 4, but the employers and men will keep in touch with | 
superintendent when the men are available for other work, as provided above 

6. For work on the Immingham Dock, men may be set on at the Corporation [rid 
Tramway terminus, but employers must leave at the tramway office the list provide! 
for in rule 3, which will be collected by the superintendent, and men not eny.c: 
should immediately make their way to the port labor office, which can be reache: 
fore the corresponding Grimsby ‘‘market.’’ 

Similarly, the procedure under rules 4 and 5 must be strictly adhered to. 

7. For work on the fish docks the existing system of setting on will be retaine! \\' 
the present, but fish dock workers may register for work on the Royal, Alex:: 
and Immingham docks. : 

8. To insure the men being engaged in the employment for which they are | 
suited, the superintendent will keep a complete register of all transport wor.” 
showing the classes of work in which each man specializes, but transport wor.: 
must be prepared to undertake any transport work where an unsatisfied demi 
exists, at the current rate of pay applicable to such work. 
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9. The port master, steamship owners, agents, and employers will keep in close 
touch with the superintendent respecting movements of ships, arrivals, work offering 
or expected, etc., to enable him to coordinate the labor supply and demand. 

10. The superintendent will use the telephone or other means of ascertaining the 
position at the request of employers or men. 

11. The superintendent will keep daily, weekly, and permanent records of the time 
worked by each transport worker. 

12. Workers who, without adequate reason, fail to present themselves at the port 
labor office when work is offering, or who refuse to accept any transport work oilered, 
will be reported to the port labor committee, who, after full investigation of the case, 
will decide whether, and for what period, the port labor registration certificate en- 
titling the holder to seek work on the docks shall be withdrawn. 

The committee will alsoinvestigate and deal with complaints against any person 
or persons contravening the letter or spirit of these rules. 

i3. When the demand for labor exceeds the supply, temporary registration certifi- 
cates will be issued by the superintendent to suitable persons. 

When such a shortage exists, a notice to that effect will be exhibited at the employ- 
ment exchange, 174-176 Cleethorpe Road, where application should first be made for 
a permit to enter the dock to proceed to the port labor office. 

\4. The superintendent will complete a list of such temporary workers, whose 
employment must be recorded as provided in rules 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

The general policy of the scheme will be to work with a minimum of interference 
with existing arrangements. 

Employers must not hold up men in anticipation of the arrival of any particular 
ship, as arrangements will be made, where other immediate work is offering. for the 
men to be engaged on the express understanding that they will be notified and released 
immediately such ship arrives. 

This arrangement is intended to obviate wasted waiting time, and to expedite the 
dispatch of ships, but at the same time to insure the men not losing the work from 
their usual employer. 

In the event of a shortage of labor, priority in discharge or loading will be given in 
the following order: 

1. Vessels on Admiralty service. 

. Vessels with perishable food cargoes. 

. Vessels with other food cargoes or Government material. 
. Regular liners. 

. Other vessels. 


or & w bo 


Special registration cards were issued to regular dock workers and 
temporary cards to those individuals who required only temporary 
transport work in case of emergency. These latter men were engaged 
only after all available regular workers were absorbed. 

Employers were supplied with pads of returns, each return bearing 
numbers corresponding with the cards issued. On engagement the 
employer or stevedore merely checked the workman’s number on 
the return sheet. 

At the end of the day the employer filled in a further return, show- 
ing the number of hours worked by each workman “set on.”’ 

The above-mentioned statistics were collected daily and entered 
on a special statistical card, so that practically at any time an up-to- 
date record of the workman’s time could be obtained. 
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Reporting on the results of the scheme, the secretary of the port 
labor committee states that: 


The committee has set up a minimum period of 40 hours per week to be work«|. 


subject, of course, to shipping being available, and any man who fails to keep t)i | 


minimum is required to give a satisfactory reason, or the committee considers | 
withdrawal of his registration card. 

It will thus be seen that with the close cooperation of the _mployers it is practical|\ 
impossible for any unauthorized person to obtain employment on the Grimsby docks. 
and the possibility of an undesired influx of workers is therefore removed. Such 4 
scheme could be secured only with the closest cooperation and good will of eve: 
body concerned, and that cooperation has been secured in Grimsby to a remarkal)! 
degree. 

The result of the scheme has been to eliminate the undesirabie ~ansport wor! 
and to assure the maximum of work to the genuine man. The records since tl» 
inauguration of the scheme show that the time keeping and the number of hours 
worked by each individual have improved tremendously. No difficulties regardi: - 
the scheme have been or are experienced from the men themselves and it is ve 
doubtful if they would be prepared to go back to the old order of things. 


a 





DEMOBILIZATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF WATERSIDE WORKERS. 


When the armistice was signed the port labor committees wer 
asked by the Minister of Labor to remain in existence and to under- 
take the demobilization of transport workers, the inauguration of 
special plans for the administration of the out-of-work donation 
scheme, and for decasualization. 

A central advisory (port labor) committee was also formed, con- 
sisting of representatives of employers and labor organizatiou 
from each port, to advise the minister on matters of principle and 
to coordinate the work of the port labor committees. 

In the work of demobilization the port labor committees we: 
responsible for ascertaining the number of ‘‘pivotal men”’ necessary 
to restore the port to normal efficiency, and for certifying and appro: 
ing offers of employment to individual transport workers. The» 
arrangements have proved satisfactory in the case of all the por 
since the committees knew what labor was required and were as 
rule able to ascertain the names and particulars of individual mi» 
whose release was necessary. 

Port labor committees were also made responsible for the adminis 
tration of the Government's out-of-work donation scheme.' |) 
view of the casual nature of employment in the ports, howev:r 
special arrangements were required for transport workers. To ti.) 
end the following circular letter was addressed to all port lab 
committees on February 1, 1919: 


i 


In some of the ports special arrangements have been devised which meet the «| 
culty of applying the scheme to the special conditions under which transport wo 
are employed, but in most cases no adequate scheme is in operation. 





1 MONTHLY LaBorR REviEw, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, January, 1919, p. 62. 
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The matter has now been considered by the central advisory (port labor) committee, 
which has advised the minister that the following special arrangements should be 
adopted’ 

1. Issue of out-of-work donation policies.—Applicants for policies who state that 
| they are transport workers will not be entered on the policies as transport workers 
until they have been certified as such by the port labor committee. 

{t should be observed that while this procedure applics to civilian applicants, 
eqldiers who are demobilized receive their policies at the dispersal camps, and their 
trades are recorded on the policies according to their own statement. It will be 
necessary for port labor committees to consider what special arrangements, if any, 
are required to prevent soldiers who are not bona fide transport workers, but have 
described themselves as such on their policy, from being recognized or registered as 
persons following one branch or another of transport work, e. g., dock laborer, crane 
driver, ete. Generally the soundest arrangement will be not to recognize as a transport 
worker any man who has not been certified as such by the port labor committee. 

2. Proof of applicant’s unemployment and the fact that he is willing to work but unable 
to find employment.—In ports where a registration scheme or a system of surplus 
stands or clearing houses is in existence, there will, as indicated below, be no difli- 
culty in ascertaining whether the applicant has tried to obtain employment. 

[n other ports it is proposed that an emergency system by the provision of surplus 
stands or other appropriate schemes should be introduced. The system would need 
adaptation to the requirements of each port, but as a rule the stands would be dis- 
tributed at convenient intervals through the port, and would be connected by tele- 
phone with the taking-on stations. Men desiring to obtain out-of-work donation 
would be required to attend at the surplus stands for, say, half an hour after each call. 
If work elsewhere in the port was available, they would be directed to it by the 
surplus stand officer. If none was available, the surplus stand officer would stamp 
or sign a card, showing that the man had unsuccessfully attempted to obtain work on 
that day. Only men in possession of approved transport workers’ donation policies 
could receive such cards. On the last day of the donation pay week, 1. e., on Wednes- 
days, these tickets will be collected by the surplus stand officer, who will forward 
them to the exchange or office at which the workmen's policies are lodged. Donation 
will then be computed in accordance with the evidence of unemployment furnished 
by the tickets, and payment would be made at the exchange on Fridays in the usual 








way. 

It will be necessary for the committee in each port where an approved system ig 

not in operation to consider the application of this scheme with the divisional officer, 
in order that detailed instruction may be prepared. In this connection it is very 
lcsirable that special attention be given to the question of promises. To bring to the 
employment exchange two or three times every day any considerable number of 
inch wanting employment in the docks would almost certainly be detrimental to 
the development of the ordinary work of the exchange, and gencrally it is thought 
that separate clearing-house or surplus stand accommodation on the docks will be 
necessary. Even, therefore, when the employment exchange happens to be on or 
immediately adjacent to the docks and appears to be suitable for dock work, the 
committee will wish to give every consideration to any views on this aspect of the 
matter which may be urged by the divisional officer. 

3. Offers of suitable employment.—In this connection it is suggested that each port 
labor committee should draw up a list of the several occupations followed by transport 
workers in the port. The procedure described in the foregoing paragraphs would 
then be applied to applicants who stated that they followed one of those occupations. 
It would be for the port labor committee to indicate for the guidance of the employ- 
ment exchange the class of work which might be considered suitable for each group 
of workmen, and, in order to prevent an unneccssary influx of surplus labor, how many 
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jobs usually performed by one group could be regarded as suitable for unemp!.. 4 





members of another group. 

It will also be open to the port labor committee to express their views gen 
by way of recommendations to the department (a) on any points on which d ci 
are likely to be asked from the courts of referees, such as the qualification consti: 

a bona fide transport worker; and ‘) as to the nature of alternative emp!oym 
or away from the docks which might be considered suitable for ccrtain cla- 
dock workers; and the department would see that such recommendations wer. 1 
available for the guidance not only of the employment exchange ofiice, but 
appeals officers who prepare and submit doubtful cases to the courts of referees 

It is proposed that the view expressed by several of the committees should 
accepted; that after a period oi 10 days’ unemployment a transport worker may 
required to take other suitable employment, if available, outside the port, or i 
refuses it, to forfeit unemployment donation. Employment in the port for a: 
period between midnight and midnight will count as employment for that day. 

4. Proof that the applicant besides being unemployed satisfies the other conditions —f 
out-of-work donation.—In the event the port labor committee finds that the man |i. 
lost work for any reason which disqualilics him from receipt of out-oi-work denati:: 
the employment exchange would report the case to the court of referees, in order 1} 
they might decide whether donation should be payable. The exchange will a 
if desired, report such cas°s to the port labor committee, in order that, where revis' 
tion schemes are in existence, the committee may consider whether the man sh. 
be retained upon the register as an approved transport worker. 

5. Determination of disputed claims (relations between the courts of referees and | 
labor committees).—-Under the provisions of the out-of-work donation scheme the de i- 
sion of doubtful claims rests with the court of referees. In order, however, that » 
labor committees may have an opportunity of submitting their views, the emp|.y- 
ment.exchange will send to the committee a copy of each reference, and the jt 
labor committee will be at liberty to submit their observations to the court of refercess 
for consideration in accordance with the usual procedure. 

The port labor committees may further consider it desirable to nominate repres: 
tatives to the panels of the courts of referees, in order to secure on the latter adequate 
representation of the interests in the ports. 

It will be observed that these arrangements have been prepared with a view to 
protecting, so far as possible, the ports from an influx of casual labor, and to facilitate 
the introduction of registration schemes for regulating employment in the ports where 
such schemes are not already in existence. 





A model scheme was also prepared by the central advisory (port 
labor) committee on the basis of schemés introduced during the war 
and sent to the various port labor committees to serve as a basis »f 
discussion for committees which had not introduced registration 
schemes. 


SUGGESTED MODEL SCHEME FOR REGISTRATION TO BE ADAPTED TO SPECIAL REQUIRI- 
MENTS OF EACH PORT. 


1. All men recognized by the port labor committee as being bona fide transport 
workers of the port of ———- to be registered and given a number by the committ«. 
2. In the absence of special conditions, registration to be confined in the first in- 
stance to men who were employed in the port on August 4, 1914, in order that tlie 
employment of transport workers who have left the port for military service may |) 
saieguarded. A further issue of tallies may afterwards be made to men who wer 
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first employed at a later date, if employment can be offered to thtm without preju- 
dicing the chances of employment oi bona fide transport workers. 

3. Each man registered to receive from the employment exchange a metal tally or 
other token, bearing the registered number. 

4. Registered men must, if required, produce their tallies on being engaged, and 
men without tallies may not be engaged except as provided by section 5. 

5, The secretary of the port labor committee on being satisfied that all registered 
men are employed or are otherwise unavailable may sanction the issue of temporary 
employment tickets, available for one week's employment, to additional men not on 
the register, in suficient numbers to meet the temporary requirements. 

(. All tallies to be withdrawn and reissued at the end of each quarter, to avoid 
fraudulent transfers. On reissue of tallies registered numbers of transport workers to 
be changed. 4 

In ports where the labor is definitely specialized into different classes, a special 
type of tally (e. g., round, square, triangular, etc.) may be issued to each class. 

8. Cases of serious misbehavior or failure to work should be reported to the port 
labor committee, in order that the committee may, if after investigation they think 
it necessary, cancel the registration and withdraw the tally of the man complained of, 
Such reports will be signed by one of the principals of the firm (not the foreman) by 
whom the men had been employed, and it should be understood that it is expected 
that the reports will be made only after careful inquiry by the firm as to the facts and 
circumstances of each case. 


In practically all ports schemes have now been introduced along 
the lines suggested. The following, adopted by the Bristol Port 
Labor Committee, is given as a sample: 


BRISTOL PORT LABOR COMMITTEE—SCHEME FOR REGISTRATION OF TRANSPORT 
WORKERS. 


1. There shall be a complete registration scheme for all general labor employed in 
or about the docks, divided into— 

(a) All dock labor. 

(b) All carters, warehousemen, and permanent loaders. 

The term ‘‘general labor” does not include members of engineering and other craft 
trades and the permanent administrative staffs of employers. 

2. All men at present holding record books to be registered. No other men to be 
registered except those men who previously were employed on the docks, and are 
now being demobilized from His Majesty's forces. 

3. The scheme shall come into operation on March 31, 1919, and all men under the 
scheme io be members of the Dockers’ Union. 

4. Registration to be by means of a numbered tally. Tallies to be of two varieties, 
VIZ: 

(a) All dock labor (round and square metaled ‘‘I)”’). 

(5) All carters, warehousemen, and permanent loaders (oval and triangular 
netaled “*C”’), 

Tallies are not interchangeable, and carters’ tallies will not be accepted for em- 
}loyment as dock laborers, or vice versa. 

The tally number issued to a man shall be retained by him during the whole of 
his service, and the same number shall be entered on his union card. 

Tallies to be exchanged quarterly at the Dockers’ Union offices. 

Each quarter’s tallies will be of distinct shape to insure that they are exchanged 
quarterly, 
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The change of record books for tallies will be made during the last week of th: 
present quarter. 

During this period the expiring record book or new tally will be valid, and durin: 
the last week of each subsequent quarter the expiring tally and the new tally will be 
similarly valid. 

All tallies must be in possession of men by March 81. 

5. No man shall be engaged who is not in possession of the official tally. 

6. The tally must be collected by the employer or his representative upon a man’- 
engagement and retained until the termination. 

7. A man who is engaged for loading or discharging a ship is entitled and is require: 
to :etain his employment until the completion of the work for which he is engaged. 

8. Interruption of the engagement on account of stress of weather or other causes 
not under the control of the employer or worker shall be dealt with in accordan 
with the respective agreements with the union. 

9. Any breach of the regulations regarding the employment of men without tallies, 
or the discontinuance of work before its completion, on the part of either employer 





or worker, shall be reported to the port labor committee. 

10. Any man either transferring a tally or fraudulently obtaining work by the use 
of another man’s tally shall be reported to the port labor committee. 

11. Men losing tallies will be required to pay the cost of same. 

12. On completion of demobilization the number of men on the docks shall he 
reviewed, and in case it is necessary to reduce the number of men holding tallies. men 
who took up work on the docks after August 4, 1914, shall have their tallies taken away. 

In case additional men are required at any time in the port, no men shall be ad- 
mitted without the consent of the port labor committee, and in the event of more men 
being required, applications would be considered by the port labor committee, or 
subcommittee thereof, provision to be made that such committee meets at regular 
intervals. 


The chief purpose of all the schemes as applied to after-the-war 
conditions is to protect the ports against an influx of casual labor. 
When the armistice was signed it was feared that on the transition 
from war to peace work large numbers of men who were unemployed 
might seek employment in the ports as the best-known means of 
obtaining casual work. The result would have been that bona fide 
transport workers who had joined the colors would have found on 
their return that their chance of employment had been greatly 
reduced. Such an influx would also have prejudiced any future 
schemes for decasualizing the work in the ports, since it would be 
difficult to reduce the number of men employed when they had once 
obtained work. Under the schemes which are now in force in most 
of the ports the bona fide transport workers are registered either 
by the port labor committee or by the union on behalf of the com- 
mittee, and the men registered receive a tally or some mark of identi- 
fication, which is usually changed every quarter to prevent frauduleut 
transfer. The employers agree that men who are not on the register 
shall not be employed until all tally holders are employed or sure 
otherwise unavailable. In some of the ports it is agreed that adii- 
tional labor employed to meet a shortage, when all tally holders are 
engaged, must be engaged through the employment exchange, or 
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must be engaged with a temporary registration ticket issued by the 
secretary of the port labor committee. 

In certain ports the system of surplus stands has been introduced. 
Men who can not obtain employment at the usual taking-on stands 
vo to the surplus stands, which are connected by telephone with the 
tuking-on stands throughout the port. They are then directed to 
any points at which labor may be required. 


CONCLUSION. 


It may be observed that the schemes in force in the ports of the 
United Kingdom for the decasualization of dock labor are not sup- 
ported by compulsory powers and are a matter for voluntary agree- 
ment between employers and the unions. This is apparently a 
weakness that must be overcome before the fullest measure of success 
ean be attained. In the past such schemes have not been fully 
supported by either employers or workmen. Reporting in 1915 on 
labor exchanges and unemployment, Mr. W. H. Beveridge observes 
that— 

The reduction of the number of separate centers for the engaging of men ‘dock labor) 
and the consequent concentration of their engagement upon a limited number of 
exchanges, which has constantly been urged as the main means of improving the 
conditions of employment, has not in fact been realized at Liverpool, Goole, or in the 
“outh Wales ports. In the absence of this feature and of any effective restriction in 
the numbers of men applying for work, no marked effect can be claimed for these 
schemes in actually improving the regularity of employment. 

(n the whole it can not be claimed that any substantial progress has yet been made 
with the decasualization of labor in the principal centers where such labor is emploved. 
The powers of the board have not proved adequate to secure that change in the methods 
of engagement which alone appears to offer a prospect of real improvement.' 

With the setting up of port labor committees during the war and 
the continuation of these committees during the period, at least, of 
demobilization, a long step has been taken in the direction of a per- 
manent arrangement for regularizing the employment of dock labor. 
Undoubtedly, however, there must come compulsory registration of 
dock labor with restrictions upon indiscriminate influx and upon the 
right of employers to take on unregistered men. 








ieport on the Proceedings of the Board of Trade under the Labor Exchanges Act, 1909, and under 
‘ I! of the National Insurance Act, 1911, to July, 1914. London, 1915. p. 35. 
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PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITE) 
STATES AND ITS RELATION TO LABOR. 


BY LINDLEY D. CLARK. 


The proclamation by the State Department announcing the acop. 
tion of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution y 
in the minds of most people the final act in its incorporation into {|i 
fundamental law of the land. This amendment, known at first as | 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 17, was introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, on April 4, 1917, and with some textuy! 
alterations passed the Senate August 1 by a vote of 65 to 20, || 
members not voting. The resolution was amended in the Hon, 
by deferring its effect until the end of a year after its adoption, «) 
by giving the States concurrent power with Congress to enforce 
provisions, instead of leaving the enforcement to Congress al: 
As the measure came from the Senate it was to be inoperative unless 
ratified within six years from the date of its submission, but a frieni(|; 
spirit influenced the House to add another year of grace. ‘Ile 
House passed the amendment December 17 by a vote of 282 to 12s, 
23 members not voting. The Senate coneurred in all amendment: 
on the 18th of the same month. It was deposited in the Departmen 
of State on December 19, 1917, in the following form: 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, s:! 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or 1! 
exportation thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdict iv 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2, The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to enfor 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Ssc. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as i 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, as provid: 
in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the submission hereof to 
States by the Congress. 

This amendment was of course immediately available for consid ':- 
tion by the legislatures of the various States, but the action of Con- 
gress came at a time when no such body was regularly in session, 211: 
just prior to the opening of a legislative year when normally but |! 
of the 48 law-making bodies of the Union would meet. However. 
the movement in its favor started off briskly, Mississippi being tli 
first State to ratify, securing its position by action in both hou-e- 
on the opening day of the legislature, January 8, 1918. Virginia 
followed two days later; two other States ratified in the same mont!i, 
and by the end of the year eight legislatures in regular session «ni 
seven in extra session, or 15 in all, had registered their approval vu! 
tme amendment, ‘ 
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Such promptness made it sufficiently clear that the legislatures 
elected in November, 1918, would in all probability be called upon 
to make the final decision for or against the amendment, and in 
many States this was one of the principal factors in the election of 
legislators. On the assembling of the legislative bodies meeting in 
(919, Oklahoma and Washington adopted the amendment on their 
opening day, though Michigan, opening earlier, was the first to act. 
Nebraska, acting on January 16, made up the required two-thirds, 
beng the thirty-sixth State to ratify, though a reference to clocks 
was necessary to determine the fact, two other States taking action 
on the same day. Connecticut, New Jersey, and Rhode Island were 
the only States to take adverse action. 

Official announcement of the adoption of the amendment was 
made by the Department of State on January 29, 1919. The list 


of States ratifying, with the dates of ratification, follows: 


DATES OF RATIFICATION. 


1918. 1919. 

Eee January, 8 | 23. Washington............ January, 13 
a ee January, 10 24. California..............January, 13 
D. SOM soho cckc eck c cl january, 14 | 2. Arkanaae...........0.08 January, 14 
4. South Carolina......... January, 23 26. Illinois.................January, 14 
5. North Dakota.......... January, 25 | 27. Indians............-.. January, 14 
i his cig ier eats Peurmery, 13 | 36. TAOWONe. ...... canis cent January, 14 
7. Montana...............February, 19 | 29. North Carolina.........January, 14 
Oe cas Chatwin anaes March, Dt SL Es v6 snes cwesecs January, 14 
Pe bs cacnuckiwens March, ey Se IN ook +c aceeeseuesel January, 15 
10. South Dakota.......... March, 20 | 32. Colorado..............« January, 15 
11. Massachusetts. ........April, 2 | 33. Oregon................January, 15 
Orne eee May, 22 34. New Hampshire........ January, 15 
le RS via nci nn nnd adie ee July, ie a eer January, 15 
14. Louisiana..............August, Se ee January, 16 
Sr NS «cas ins ak oes ss December, 14 | 37. Missouri. .............. January, 16 
1919 | 38. Wyoming ik ddntdonun’ January, 16 
, are 39. Minnesota.............-. January, 17 
i Me no... cae aun January, 2 | oy , a 
: : | 40. Wisconsin............. January, 17 
ri Oklahoma ee ha ae January, 7 Ss BY BOOS. occ nce cd January, 20 
a8. Ohio gs ee January, Y | le WO, os dns cectccs ot January, 21 
<> pale January, 8 | 43. Vermont... Iannary, 29 
SG? ae 8 ee ee ’ Cg, ae January 29 
21. MAUMB.....-..-0ceer.--s January, 8 45. Pennsylvania Fel ie a or 
‘ a | 49. Pennsylvania......... ebruary, 2: 

22. West Virginia.......... January, 9 . _ 


Opponents of the amendment have sought to find legal objections to 
its acceptance, and an injunction on the ground that not two-thirds 
of the entire membership of the House of Representatives voted for it 
has been under consideration. Interest in this plan received a severe 
check when the Supreme Coyrt of the United States decided in a 


case involving the identical point that a constitutional requirement 


of a two-thirds vote means two-thirds of the quorum present and 
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voting, and not two-thirds of the roster of the body. (Missouri 
Pacific R. Co. v. State of Kansas (Jan. 7, 1919), 39 Sup. Ct. Rep, 
p. 93.)! 

A second contention has been that, in those States in which 
referendum is provided for, the action of the legislature is still sub- 
ject to review, and that a reversal of action by the vote of the peop! 
of 10 States would leave the amendment without the necessary thre: 
fourths support. This point came to an issue in the State of Oregon, 
where the referendum exists, but was decided adversely by the supreme 
court of the State on April 29, on the ground that the referendum 
was applicable only to State legislation, and the referendum on th 
measure was denied a place on the ballot. A case involving the sain 
question was submitted to the Supreme Court of Washington, whic 
by a divided court—5 to 4—decided in favor of the referendum. 
The grounds for the decision are not yet available, but inasmuch «- 
the Constitution (Art. V) specifies that it is to be amended by actio 
of Congress and ratification ‘‘by the legislatures of three-fourths o! 
the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof,” and 
such action has been formally taken, the question involved is evi- 
dently whether or not the action of the States in adopting the refer- 
endum has in effect amended this article or has so changed t! 
meaning of the word ‘‘legislature”’ as to make it include the entire 
citizenship of the State. In either case, a Federal question is 
involved, subjecting the matter to a final determination by th: 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island has adopted a resolution instruct 
ing the attorney general of the State to begin action in the name of 
the State to contest the constitutionalitv of the amendment as an 
infringement upon the police power of the State and ‘‘contrary | 
the spirit and system of the dual form of government erected by the 
Constitution.” This would raise a different question entirely fron 
that involved in the action ‘for a referendum, which relates to thi 
mode of adoption only, while the resolution of the Rhode Island 
Legislature challenges the validity of a legally adopted constitutional 
provision. 

The amendment is the result of an effort extending over mai 
years to secure the extinction of the manufacture and sale of intox1- 
‘rants. Initiated mainly as a movement for moral, physical, anc 
social betterment, as conceived by its promoters, it gained gres' 
impetus by its indorsement as a step in improving industrial cond :- 
tions. Railroad companies have for many years had rules agai:-' 





' The case cited involved the validity of the Webb-Kenyon Act, giving the States power to regu 
commerce in intoxicating liquors. This act was passed ovcr a presidential veto, by a vote of two-t! 
of a quorum of the Senate, but not of two-thirds of the membership. The court held this valid, 
also declared ‘‘the identity in principle between the rule applicable to amendments to the Coustitut: 
and that controlling in passing a bill over a veto.” 
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drinking by employees connected with the movement of trains, and 
legislation is found against the employment of intoxicated persons 
in certain positions, the use of intoxicants by certain classes of em- 
ployees, the sale of intoxicants to employees after notice from the 
employer, or the sale of liquer near a work camp, etc., laws on one 
or more of these points having been enacted in 38 States of the 
Union. 

State-wide prohibition, based on the same arguments as indicated 
above, has been provided for in 33 States, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia, either by statute (17) or by amendments incorporated in 
the State constitutions (18), beginning with Maine in 1851 and ending 
with Wyoming and Delaware, to be effective in 1920. 

An act of August 10, 1917, as a matter of food conservation, forbade 
the use of foods, fruits, food materials, and feeds in the production of 
distilled spirits for beverage purposes. This provision was to be in 
effect after 30 days from the approval of the act, and to continue 
until the end of the present war as ‘‘ascertained and proclaimed by 
the President.” The same act authorized the President to limit, 
regulate, or prohibit the use of the same articles as above in the pro- 
duction of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes; or he might 
limit the alcoholic content of any such malt or vinous liquor. This 
action was to be taken whenever the President should find it essen- 
tial to the national defense, and to continue in force in his discretion. 
Orders have been issued in accordance with this power, and the 
supply of fuel to breweries was also regulated. The brewing of non- 
intoxicating or ‘‘near’’ beer was forbidden for a time, but early in 
the year 1919 the ban was removed, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
adopting a standard of under one-half of 1 per cent alcoholic content 
us permissible. 

None of these provisions restricted the sale of liquors, but an act 
of November 21, 1918, provides that after June 30, 1919, and ‘‘until 
the conclusion of the present war and thereafter until the termination 
of demobilization, the date of which shall be determined and _ pro- 
claimed by the President,’’ the sale of distilled spirits, or of beer, 
wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors for beverage pur- 
poses shall be unlawful; withdrawal from bond and sale for export 
ure permitted. The provisions apply directly to the use of intoxi- 
cants, as distinguished from their manufacture only, and as such 
have attracted the immediate attention of a correspondingly larger 
number of persons. The fact that the war practically ended Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and that therefore the reasons assigned for the original 
enactment no longer exist is offered as ground for a rescission of the 
measure. Action on the subject rests, of course, with Congress, but 
no steps that it could take could be effective further than to do away 
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with prohibition beginning July 1, 1919, as, of course, a repeal of the 
constitutional amendment would require the same steps as its ado), 
tion. 

The remark has been frequently made that when the soldi 
return to civil life there will be a vigorous and effective protest agatii.’ 
the action taken in their absence. No real preponderance of opini: 
has been obtainable on this point, but both friends and opponen 
of the measure confidently announce enthusiastic approval or «i- 
approval of their respective views by the soldiers with whom thic\ 
have come into contact. It seems reasonable to assume that, as th: 
represent the whole area of the country, so also do they represe 
the diverse opinions in an average ratio, and that no unity of activ 
is to be expected from them oy this or any similar question on which: 
men differ. Furthermore, the Congress which submitted the amend- 
ment was elected in 1916, with all voters at home, and with the attitude 
of candidates on the question an issue in many congressional districts. 

No special enforcement laws have been enacted as yet by Congress, 
though it is claimed that existing statutes are adequate. Some of thc 
State legislatures have enacted enforcement laws in contemplation 
of the coming into effect of the constitutional amendment. A que-- 
tion of interpretation is being discussed, relative to the meaning of thie 
term ‘‘intoxicating liquors’’ used in the amendment, which will doubt- 
less be met by the courts, though an enactment of a definition by 
Congress would go far to settle the dispute, especially by making the 
standard uniform for all States of the Union. Whether the limit will 
fall below one-half of 1 per cent of alcoholic content as now held by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, or whether it will be 2? per cent, as 
fixed by certain brewers and their advisers, or whether some other 
amount is fixed, there is still a practical certainty that the friends of 
the measure will seek for national uniformity. At the date of this 
publication a Federal court has enjoined interference with the manu- 
facture of beer with an alcoholic content of 2.75 per cent by the 
breweries bringing the action. Enforcement bills introduced in Con- 
gress put the Jawful amount at less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Industrial conditions resultant upon the inception of prohibition 
have been in a large measure anticipated. The end of the use of grain 
and other materials, etc., in distilleries necessarily meant the closing 
of such places when materials in process of manufacture were worke:! 
up, and in the abnormal conditions of the time the distribution / 
the workers caused little if any disturbance. The breweries, tov, 
though in less degree, have already made partial adjustments ani 
are being converted into plants for a variety of uses, as cold-storage 
plants, packing houses, ice factories, canneries, creameries, factorics 
for the production of soft drinks, ice cream, sirup, paint, soap and 
chemicals, etc. 
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Mr. William H. Waggaman, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture (Review of Reviews, April, 1919), forecasts a large de- 
velopment in the production of denatured alcohol for industrial 
uses, using for this purpose many products not suitable for the manu- 
facture of spirits for beverage use. In this connection may be men- 
tioned a statistical study by Mr. Rollin E. Smith (Independent, 
Mar. 1, 1919), in which he arrives at the conclusion that the produce 
of 5,000,000 acres of land will become available for food in place of 
being consumed in the manufacture of intoxicants. 

The question of the loss of values of real estate used in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of liquor has received much attention 
from the fire insurance companies on account of the consequent in- 
crease in the so-called *‘moral hazard’’ due to the change. While, 
of course, each company is free to cancel or decline such insurance 
according to its own judgment, the opinion has been expressed by 
some of the leading insurance periodicals that with the very generally 
announced transformation of the property to other uses, the deprecia- 
tion would not be such as to encourage incendiarism. Restaurants, 
soft-drink establishments, automobile tire shops, and the moving- 
picture business are spoken of as being most frequently chosen as 
new lines of business. 

The Salvation Army is reported by the New York Sun (Apr. 28, 
1919) as planning to take over a number of bar rooms and their 
equipment, operating them as ‘‘corner clubs for working men and 
boys,” giving employment to former bartenders in the dispensing of 
soft drinks, sandwiches, and doughnuts; and the Evening Star, of 
Washington, D.C. (May 10, 1919), gives an account of the ceremonies 
attendant upon the taking over of a Baltimore bar room by the 
Salvation Army, and other publications refer to similar action in a 
number of cases. 

The conclusion would seem to be that, despite the various efforts 
to stay the coming into effect of prohibition, there is in progress a 
pretty general adaptation of the manufacturing properties to other 
industrial uses, that to some extent at least bar-room fixtures will 
be found available for continued use, and that the ‘‘poor man’s 
club,” as the saloon has been called by various classes of persons, 
will be still available, if initiated plans prove successful. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 





SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WAR COUNCIL. 


The pronouncement of the National Catholic War Council on 
social reconstruction, giving a general review of the problems and a 
survey of remedies, is of more than passing importance in these days 
of social unrest when the great questions affecting the interests of 
capital and labor are being discussed, and a solution of the problems 
is being sought that will bring justice to all. The pronouncement is 
preceded by a brief introductory review of some of the more im- 
portant statements and proposals that have been made by various 
social groups and classes, including the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, various State federations of labor, certain British Quake: 
employees, and the interdenominational conference of social service 
unions comprising 10 religious bodies, including Catholics, organized 
in Great Britain. The pronouncement has the following to say con- 
cerning this interdenominational statement of social reconstruction: 


This statement deals with principles, evils. and remedies. Presuming that Christi- 
anity provides indispensable guiding principles and powerful motives of social reform 
it lays down the basic proposition that every human being is of inestimable wort! 
and that legislation should recognize persons as more sacred than property; therefore 
the State should enforce a minimum living wage; enable the worker to obtain some 
control of industrial conditions; supplement private initiative in providing decen! 
housing; prevent the occurrence of unemployment; safeguard the right of the labore: 
and his family to a reasonable amount of rest and recreation; remove those industria! 
and social conditions which hinder marriage and encourage an unnatural restrictio: 
of families, and afford ample opportunities for education of all children industrially 
culturally, religiously, and morally. On the other hand, rights imply duties, and 
the individual is obliged to respect the rights of others, to cultivate self-control, 1. 
recognize that labor is the law of life and that wealth is a trust. Finally, the state- 
ment points out that all social reform must take as its end and guide the maintenan 
of pure and wholesome family life. 

Such in barest outline are the main propositions and principles of this remarka' |. 
program. The text contains adequate exposition of the development and applicatio: 
of all these points and concrete specifications of the methods and measures by whiv'! 
the aims and principles may be brought into effect. In the latter respect the stat: 
ment is not liable to the fatal objection that is frequently and fairly urged against t! 
reform pronouncements of religious bodies—that they are abstract, platitudinow., 
and usually harmless. The statement of the interdenominational conference poii' 
out specific remedies for the evils that it describes; specific measures, legislative a1! 
other, by which the principles may be realized in actual life. 
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RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WAR COUNCIL. 


The following is the text of the social reconstruction program of 
the National Catholic War Council: 


No attempt will be made in these pages to formulate a comprehensive scheme of 
reconstruction. Such an undertaking would be a waste of time as regards immediate 
needs and purposes, for no important group or section of the American people is 
ready to consider a program of this magnitude. Attention will therefore be confined 
+, those reforms that seem to be desirable and also obtainable within a reasonable 
time, and to a few general principles which should become a guide to more distant 
l-velopments. A statement thus circumscribed will not merely present the objects 
that we wish to see attained, but will also serve as an imperative call to action. It 
will keep before our minds the necessity for translating our faith into works. In the 
statements of immediate proposals we shall start, wherever possible, from those 
-»vernmental agencies and legislative measures which have been to some extent in 

peration during the war. These come before us with the prestige of experience and 
should therefore receive first consideration in any program that aims to be at once 
practical and persuasive. 

The first problem in the process of reconstruction is the industrial replacement of 
the discharged soldiers and sailors. The majority of these will undoubtedly return 
t) their previous occupations. However, a very large number of them will either 
find their previous places closed to them or will be eager to consider the possibility 
of more attractive employments. The most important single measure for meeting 
this situation that has yet been suggested is the placement of such men on farms. 
Several months ago Secretary Lane recommended to Congress that returning s»ldiers 
and sailors should be given the opportunity to work at good wages upon some part 
of the millions upon millions of acres of arid, swamp, and cut-over timber lands in 
order to prepare them for cultivation. President Wilson in his annual address to 
Conzress indorsed the proposal. As fast as this preliminary task has been performed, 
the men should be assisted by Government loans to establish themselves as farmers, 
either as owners or as tenants having long-time leases. It is essential that both the 
work of preparation and the subsequent settlement of the land should be effected by 
groups or colonies, not by men living independently of one another and in depressing 
is lation. A plan of this sort is already in operation in England.~ The importance 
of the project as an item of any social reform program is obvious. It would afford 
employment to thousands upon thousands, would greatly increase the number of 
farm owners and independent farmers, and would tend to lower the cost of living by 
increasing the amount of agricultural products. If it is to assume any considerable 
proportions it must be carried out by the Governments of the United States and of 
the several States. Should it be undertaken by these authorities and operated on 
a systematic and generous scale, it would easily become one of the most beneficial 
reform measures that has ever been attempted. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


The reinstatement of the soldiers and sailors in urban industries will no doubt be 
fucilitated by the United States Employment Service. This agency has attained a 
iuir degree of development and efficiency during the war. Unfortunately there is 
s me danger that it will go out of existence or be greatly weakened at the end of the 
period of demobilization. Itis theobvious duty of Congress to continue and strengthen 
this important institution. The problem of unemployment is with us always. Its 
lution requires the cooperation of many agencies, and the use of many methods, 
but the primary and indispensable instrument is a national system of labor exchanges, 
acting in harmony with State, municipal, and private employment bureaus. 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS, 


One of the most important problems of readjustment is that created by the pres 
in industry of immense numbers of women who have taken the places of men «) 
the war. Mere justice, to say nothing of chivalry, dictates that these women s! 
not be compelled to suffer any greater loss or tnconvenience than is absolutely nm: 
sary, for their services to the Nation have been second only to the services of the 
whose places they were called upon to fill. One general principle is clear: No fe: 
worker should remain in any occupation that is harmful to health or morals. \ 
should disappear as quickly as possible from such tasks as conducting and guar: 
sireet cars, cleaning locomotives, and a great number of other activities for w! 
conditions of life and their physique render them unfit. Another general prin: 
is that the proportion of women in industry ought to be kept within the sma: 
practical limits. If we have an efficient national employment service, if a gv 
number of the returned soldiers and sailors are placed on the land, and if wages 





the demand for goods are kept up to the level which is easily attainable, all fem. ‘3 
workers who are displaced from tasks that they have been performing only since | 4 
beginning of the war will be able to find suitable employments in other parts of '\\16 
industrial field or in those domestic occupations which sorely need their presen 
Those women who are engaged at the same tasks as men should receive equal pay fr 
equal amounts and qualities of work. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD, 


One of the most beneficial governmental organizations of the war is the Nati 
War Labor Board. Upon the basis of a few fundamental principles, unanim. 
adopted by the representatives of labor, capital, and the public, it has preven: 
inn'imerable strikes and raised wages to decent levels in many different industri:s 
throughout the country. Its main guiding principles have been a family living w 
for all male adult laborers, recognition of the right of labor to organize and to «| 
with employers through its chosen representatives, and no coercion of nonut 
laborers by members of the union. The War Labor Board ought to be continue! 
existence by Congress, and endowed with all the power for effective action that it 
possess under the Federal Constitution. The principles, methods, machinery, «| 
results of this institution constitute a definite and far-reaching gain for social justice. 
No part of this advantage should be lost or given up in time of peace. 


PRESENT WAGE RATES SHOULD BE SUSTAINED. 


The general level of wages attained during the war should not be lowered. In 
few industries, especially some directly and peculiarly connected with the carry»: 
on of war, wages have reached a plane upon which they can not possibly continue 
this grade of occupations. But the number of workers in this situation is an extren 
small proportion of the entire wage-earning population. The overwhelming major.'y 
should not be compelled or suffered to undergo any reduction in their rates of remur 
ation, for two reasons: First, because the average rate of pay has not increased fa 
than the cost of living; second, because a considerable majority of the wage earne 
the United States, both men and women, were not receiving living wages when p 
began to risein 1915. In that year, according to Lauck and Sydenstricker, whose « 
is the most comprehensive on the subject, four-fifths of the heads of families obtain 
less than $800, while two-thirds of the female wage earners were paid less than *! | 
Even if the prices of goods should fall to the level on which they were in 1915—so:ie- 
thing that can not be hoped for within five years—the average present rates of wavs 
would not exceed the equivalent of a decent livelihood in the case of the vast majority. 
The exceptional instances to the contrary are practically all among the skilled workers. 
Therefore, wages on the whole should not be reduced even when the cost of living 
recedes from its present high level. 
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Even if the great majority of workers were now in receipt of more than living wages, 
there are no good reasons why rates of pay should be lowered. After all, a living wage 
is not necessarily the full measure of justice. All the Catholic authorities on the 
subject explicitly declare that this is only the minimum of justice. In a country as 
rich as ours, there are very few cases in which it is possible to prove that the worker 
would be getting more than that to which he has a right if he were paid something in 
excess of this ethical minimum. Why, then, should we assume that this is the normal 

ire of almost the whole laboring population? Since our industrial resources and 
instrumentalities are sufficient to provide more than a living wage for a very large 

portion of the workers, why should we acquiesce in a theory which denies them 
iis measure of the comforts of life? Such a policy is not only of very questionable 
:norality but is unsound economically. The large demand for goods which is created 
and maintained by high rates of wages and high purchasing power by the masses is the 
surest guaranty of a continuous and general operation of industrial establishments, 
[t is the most effective instrument of prosperity for labor and capital alike. The only 
persons who would benefit considerably through a general reduction of wages are the 
less efficient among the capitalists and the more comfortable sections of the consumers. 
‘The wage earners would lose more in remuneration than they would gain from what- 
ever fall in prices occurred as a direct result of the fall in wages. On grounds both of 
justice and sound economics, we should give our hearty support to all legitimate 
efforts made by labor to resist general wage reductions. 


HOUSING FOR WORKING CLASSES, 


Housing projects for war workers which have been completed, or almost completed 
by the Government of the United States, have cost some $40,000,000, and are found in 
ll cities. While the Federal Government can not continue this work in time of peace, 
the example and precedent that it has set, and the experience and knowledge that it 
has developed, should not be forthwith neglected and lost. The great cities in which 
congestion and other forms of bad housing are disgracefully apparent ought to take up 
and continue the work, at least to such an extent as will remove the worst features of a 
social condition that is a menace at once to industrial efficiency, civic health, good 
morals, and religion. 

REDUCTION OF THE COST OF LIVING. 


During the war the cost of living has risen at least 75 per cent above the level of 1913. 
Some check has been placed upon the upward trend by Government fixing of prices in 
the case of bread and coal and a few other commodities. Even if we believe it desir- 
able, we can not ask that the Government continue this action after the articles of 
peace have been signed, for neither public opinion nor Congress is ready for such a 
revolutionary policy. If the extortionate practices of monopoly were prevenied ly 
adequate laws and adequate law enforcement, prices would automatically be kept at as 
low a level as that to which they might be brought by direct Government determi na- 
tion. Just what laws, in addition to those already on the statute books, are necessary 
to abolish monopolistic extortion is a question of detail that need not be considered 
here. In passing, it may be noted that Government competition with monopolies that 
can not be effectively restrained by the ordinary antitrust laws deserves more serious 
consideration than it has yet received. 

More important and more effective than any Government regulation of prices would 
be the establishment of cooperative stores. The enormous toll taken from industry by 
the various classes of middlemen is now fully realized. The astonishing difference 
hetween the price received by the producer and that paid by the consumer has be- 
come a scandal to our industrial system. The obvious and direct means of reducing 
this discrepancy and abolishing unnecessary middlemen is the operation of retail and 
wholesale mercantile concerns under the ownership and management of the consumers. 
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This is no Utopian scheme. It has been successfully carried out in England and Scvt- 
land through the Rochdale system. Very few serious efforts of this kind have been 
made in this country because our people have not felt the need of these cooperative 
enterprises as keenly as the European working-classes and because we have been to, 
impatient and too individualistic to make the necessary sacrifices and to be content 
with moderate benefits and gradual progress. Nevertheless, our superior energy, 
initiative, and commercial capacity will enable us, once we set about the task eur- 
nestly, even to surpass what has been done in England and Scotland. 

In addition to reducing the cost of living, the cooperative stores would train our 
working people and consumers generally in habits of saving, in careful expenditur:, 
in business methods, and in the capacity for cooperation. When the working class:s 
have learned to make the sacrifices and to exercise the patience required by the 
ownership and operation of cooperative stores, they will be equipped to undertake 
a great variety of tasks and projects which benefit the community immediately a: 
all its constituent members ultimately. They will then realize the folly of excessive 
selfishness and senseless individualism. Until they have acquired this knowledy», 
training, and capacity desirable extensions. of governmental action in industry wil! 
not be attended by a normal amount of success. No machinery of government can 
operate automatically, and no official and bureaucratic administration of such ma- 
chinery can ever be a substitute for intelligent interest and cooperation by the indi- 
viduals of the community. 


a 


THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. 


Turning now from those agencies and laws that have been put in operation during 
the war to the general subject of iabor legislation and problems, we are glad to not: 
that there is no longer any serious objection urged by impartial persons against the 
legal minimum wage. The several States should enact laws providing for the estal)- 
lishment of wage rates that will be at least sufficient for the decent maintenance | 
a family, in the case of all male adults, and adequate to the decent individual support 
of female workers. In the beginning the minimum wages for male workers shou! 
suffice only for the present needs of the family, but they should be gradually rais: 
until they are adequate to future needs as well. That is, they should be ultimat:|y 
high enough to make possible that amount of saving which is necessary to prote:t 
the worker and his family against sickness, accidents, invalidity, and old age. 


fc Pu 


SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


Until this level of legal minimum wages is reached the worker stands in need 
the device of insurance. The State should make comprebensive provision for inswr- 
ance against illness, invalidity, unemployment, and old age. So far as possible t! 
insurance fund should be raised by a levy on industry, as is now done in the case | 
accident compensation. The industry in which a man is employed should provi 
him with all that is necessary to meet all the needs of his entire life. Therefore, any 
contribution to the insurance fund from the general revenues of the State should |e 
only slight and temporary. For the same reason no contribution should be exacted 
from any worker who is not getting a higher wage than is required to meet the presi) 
needs of himself and family. Those who are below that level can make such a cou- 
tribution only at the expense of their present welfare. Finally, the administrat\:: 
of the insurance laws should be such as to interfere as little as possible with the indi 
vidual freedom of the worker and his family. Any insurance scheme or any adimiiis- 
trative method that tends to separate the workers into a distinct and depend: 
class, that offends against their domestic privacy and independence, or that threatws 
individual self-reliance and self-respect should not be tolerated. The ideal to iv 
kept in mind is a condition in which all the workers would themselves have tle 
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income and the responsibility of providing for all the needs and contingencies of 
life, both present and future. Hence all forms of State insurance should be regarded 
as merely a lesser evil, and should be so organized and administered as to hasten 
the coming of the normal condition. 

The life insurance offered to soldiers and sailors during the war should be con- 
tinued, so far as the enlisted men are concerned. It is very doubtful whether the 
time has yet arrived when public opinion would sanction the extension of general 
life insurance by the Government to all classes of the community. 

The establishment and maintenance of municipal health inspection in all schools, 
public and private, is now pretty generally recognized as of great importance and 
benefit. Municipal clinics, where the poorer classes could obtain the advantage of 
medical treatment by specialists at a reasonable cost, would likewise seem to have 
become a necessity. A vast amount of unnecessary sickness and suffering exists 
among the poor and the lower middle classes because they can not afford the advan- 
tages of any other treatment except that provided by the general practitioner. The 
service of these clinics should be given gratis only to those who can not afford to pay. 


LABOR PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 


The right of labor to organize and to deal with employers through representatives 
has been asserted above in connection with the discussion of the War Labor Board. 
It is to be hoped that this right will never again be called in question by any consider- 

-able number ofemployers. In addition to this, labor ought gradually to receive greater 
representation in what the English group of Quaker employers have called the ‘indus- 
trial” part of business management—“‘the control of processes and machinery; nature 
of product; engagement and dismissal of employees; hours of work, rates of pay, 
bonuses, etc.; welfare work; shop discipline; relations with trade-unions.’’ The 
establishment of shop committees, working wherever possible with the trade-union, 
is the nethod suggested by this group of employers for giving the employees the proper 
share of industrial management. There can be no doubt that a frank adoption of these 
means and ends by employers would not only promote the welfare of the workers, 
but vastly improve the relations between ..em and their employers and increase the 
efficiency and productiveness of each establishment. 

There is no need here to emphasize the importance of safety and sanitation in work 
places, as this is pretty generally recognized by legislation. What is required is an 
extension and strengtheriing of many of the existing statutes and a better administra- 
tion and enforcement of such laws everywhere. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


The need of industrial or, as it has come to be more generally called, vocational 
training is now universally acknowledged. In the interest of the Nation, as well as 
in that of the workers themselves, this training should be made substantially universal. 
While we can not now discuss the subject in any detail, we do wish to set down two 
general observations. First, the vocational training should be offered in such forms 
and conditions as not to deprive the children of the working classes of at least the 
elcments of a cultural education. A healthy democracy can not tolerate a purely 
industrial or trade education for any class of its citizens. We do not want to have the 
children of the wage earners put into a special class in which they are marked as out- 
side the sphere of opportunities for culture. The second observation is that the system 
of vocational training should not operate so as to weaken in any degree our parochial 
schools or any other class of private schools. Indeed, the opportunities of the system 
should be extended to all qualified private schools on exactly the same basis.as to 
public schools. We want neither class divisions in education nor a State monoply of 
education, 
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CHILD LABOR. 





The question of education naturally suggests the subject of child labor. Public 
opinion in the majority of the States of our country has set its face inflexibly against 
the continuous employment of children in industry before the age of 16 years. Within 
a reasonably short time all of our States, except some stagnant ones, will have laws 
providing for this reasonable standard. The education of public opinion must cor 
tinue, but inasmuch as the process is slow, the abolition of child labor in certain 
sections seems unlikely to be brought about by the legislatures of those States, an: 
since the Keating-Owen Act has been declared unconstitutional, there seems to !\9 
no device by which this reproach to our country can be removed except that of taxing 
child labor out of existence. This method is embodied in an amendment to thie 
Federal revenue bill, which would impose a tax of 10 per cent on all goods made by 
children. 

Probably the foregoing proposals comprise everything that is likely to have prac- 
tical value in a program of immediate social reconstruction for America. Substan- 
tially all of these methods, laws, and recommendations have been recognized in 
principle by the United States during the war or have been indorsed by important 
social and industrial groups and organizations. Therefore, they are objects that we 
can set before the people with good hope of obtaining a sympathetie and practical 
response. Were they all realized a great step would have been taken in the direc- 
tion of social justice. When they are all put into operation the way will be easy 
and obvious to still greater and more beneficial result. 


ULTIMATE AND FUNDAMENTAL REFORMS. 


Despite the practical and immediate character of the present statement, we c:in- 
not entirely neglect the question of ultimate aims and a systematic program, for other 
groups are busy issuing such systematic pronouncements and we all need something 
of the kind as a philosophical foundation and as a satisfaction to our natural desire 
for comprehensive statements. 

It seems clear that the present industrial system is destined to last for a long time 
in its main outlines. That is to say, private ownership of capital is not likely to be 
supplanted by a collectivist organization of industry at a date sufficiently near to 
justify any present action based on the hypothesis of its arrival. This forecast we 
recognize as not only extremely probable, but as highly desirable; for, other objec- 
tions apart, Socialism would mean bureaucracy, political tyranny, the helplessness 
of the individual as a factor in the ordering of his own life, and, in general, socia! 
inefficiency and decadence. 


MAIN DEFECTS OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Nevertheless, the present system stands in grievous need of considerable modifi: 
tions and improvement. Its main defects are three: Enormous inefficiency and was's 
in the production and distribution of commodities, insufficient incomes for the gre.'! 
majority of wage earners, and unnecessarily large incomes for a small minority «/ 
privileged capitalists. The evils in production and in the distribution of go: 
would be in great measure abolished by the reforms that have been outlined in the 
foregoing pages. Production will be greatly increased by universal living wace: 
by adequate industrial education, and by harmonious relations between la!) r 
and capital on the basis of adequate participation by the former in all the industri! 
aspects of business management. The wastes of commodity distribution could | 
practically all eliminated by cooperative mercantile establishments and cooper:- 
tive selling and marketing associations. 
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COOPERATION AND COPARTNERSHIP., 


Nevertheless, the full possibilities of increased production will not be realized so 
long as the majority of the workers remain mere wage earners. The majority must 
aomehow hecome owners, or at least in part, of the instruments of production. They 
ean be enabled to reach this stage gradually through cooperative productive societies 
and copartnership arrangements. In the former the workers own and manage the 
industries themselves; in the latter they own a substantial part of the corporate 
stock and exercise a reasonable share in the management. However slow the attain- 
ment of these ends, they will have to be reached before we can have a thoroughly 
efficient system of production or an industrial and social order that will be secure 


irom the danger of revolution. It is to be noted that this particular modification of 
the existing order, though far-reaching and involving to a great extent the abolition 
of the wage system, would not mean the abolition of private ownership. The instru- 


ments of production would still be owned by individuals, not by the State. 
INCREASED INCOMES FOR LABOR, 


The second great evil, that of insufficient income for the majority, can be removed 
only by providing the workers with more income. This means not only universal 
living wages, but the opportunity of obtaining something more than that amount for 
all who are willing to work hard and faithfully. All the other measures for labor 
betterment recommended in the preceding pages would likewise contribute directly 
or indirectly to a more just distribution of wealth in the interest of the laborer. 


ABOLITION AND CONTROL OF MONOPOLIES. 


For the third evil mentioned above—excessive gains by a small minority of privi- 
leged capitalists—the main remedies are prevention of monopolistic control of com- 
modities, adequate Government regulation of such public-service monopolies as will 
remain under private operation, and heavy taxation of incomes, excess profits, and 
inheritances. The precise methods by which genuine competition may be restored 
and maintained among businesses that are naturally competitive can not be discussed 
here, but the principle is clear that human beings can not be trusted with the immense 
opportunities for oppression and extortion that go with the possession of monopoly 
power. That the owners of public-service monopolies should be restricted by law 
to a fair or average return on their actual investment has long been a recognized 
principle of the courts, the legislatures, and public opinion. It isa principle which 
should be applied to competitive enterprises likewise, with the qualification that 
something more than the average rate of return should be allowed to men who exhibit 
exceptional efficiency. However, good public policy, as well as equity, demands 
that these exceptional business men share the fruits of their efficiency with the con- 
sumer in the form of lower prices. The man who utilizes his ability to produce 
cheaper than his competitors for the purpose of exacting from the public as high a 
price for his product as is necessary for the least efficient business man is a menace 
rather than a benefit to industry and society. 

Our immense war debt constitutes a particular reason why incomes and excess 
profits should continue to be heavily taxed. In this way two important ends will be 
obtaimed—the poor will be relieved of injurious tax burdens and the small class of 
specially privileged capitalists will be compelled to return a part of their unearned 
gains to society. 

A NEW SPIRIT A VITAL NEED. 


“Society,’’ said Pope Leo XITI, ‘‘can be healed in no other way than by a return 
to Christian life and Christian institutions.” The truth of these words is more widely 
perceived to-day than when they were written, more than 27 years ago. Changes in 
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our economic and political systems will have only partial and feeble efficiency if the, 
be not reinforced by the Christian view of work and wealth. Neither the moderate 
reforms advocated in this paper nor any other program of betterment or reconstruction 
will prove reasonably effective without a reform in the spirit of both labor and capita! 
The laborer must come to realize that he owes his employer and society an hones: 
day’s work in return for a fair wage, and that conditions can not be substantial! 
improved until he roots out the desire to get a maximum of return for a minimum | 
service. The capitalist must likewise get a new viewpoint. He needs to learn th 
long-forgotten truth that wealth is stewardship, that profit making is not the basi 
justification of business enterprise, and that there are such things as fair profits, fair 
interest, and fair prices. Above and before all, he must cultivate and strengihe: 
within his mind the truth which many of his class have begun to grasp for the first 
time during the present war, namely, that the laborer is a human being, not mere! 
an instrument of production, and that the laborer’s right to a decent livelihood is the 
first moral charge upon industry.. The employer has a right to get a reasonable living 
out of his business, but he has no right to interest on his investment until his employevs 
have obtained at least living wages. This is the human and Christian, in contrast 
to the purely commercial and pagan, ethics of industry. 





SOLDIER SETTLEMENT PLANS IN CANADA. 


In the Canadian repatriation program, as in those of other coun- 
tries, the employment of returning soldiers occupies a conspicuous 
place. Agriculture is Canada’s basic industry. She has still millions 
of acres of uncultivated, unoccupied land both in the newer western 
Provinces and in the older parts of the Dominion. For this reason 
a scheme of land settlement which would result in utilizing tivis 
land while providing an occupation and a home for a substantial 
proportion of the returning soldiers would be of double value to the 
country. It would satisfy the need for increased production that 
Canada has in common with other countries which were engaged in 
the war, and it would discharge her national debt to her Great War 
veterans, thereby adding to those engaged in her primary industry 
a large body of contented and prosperous citizens. 

Recognizing these facts the Government has taken steps to facili- 
tate, if possible, the adoption of agriculture as a permanent vocation 
by returning soldiers. The responsibility for this phase of Canada’s 
reconstruction work rests upon the Department of Interior and 
involves: (1) Passing upon the qualifications of applicants; (2 
providing the land; (3) assistance in financing; (4) agricultural 
training, where necessary, of returned men; (5) subsequent super- 
vision. | 

In 1917 Parliament passed what is known as the Soldier Settlement 
Act,' designated as “An act to assist returned soldiers in settling 
upon the land and to increase agricultural production.” This act 
became operative through the appointment of a Soldier Settlement 





'Canada. The Soldier Settlement Board. Handbook. Ottawa, Dec. 31,1918. 20 pp. 
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Board in February, 1918, and-has as its principal feature provision 
for a long-term loan, at s low rate of interest, with the first two 
payments deferrable under certain circumstances, which enables 
the soldier-settler to acquire land and obtain the necessury stock 
and equipment. 
QUALIFICATION REGULATIONS. 

Under the provisions of the law persons entitled to benefit as 
“settlers”? are those who have served in the naval and military 
expeditionary forces during the present war, and who have either 
left the service with an honorable record or have been honorably 
discharged. And the scheme applies not only to men of the Canadian 
forces but to men of the forces of the United Kingdom or of any of 
the self-governing British Dominions or colonies, and to British 
subjects resident in Canada before the war who fought with any of 
the allied forces. The widows of any such men as are mentioned 
above are also eligible for the benefits of the act. <A liberal feature 
of the law should be noted in passing. It does not attempt to limit 
the application of its provisions to Canadians in the forces. An 
American, therefore, who has served with the Canadian expeditionary 
forces May secure a homestead and a loan with which to stock and 
improve it. 

The act does provide for the appointment in the different Provinces 
of qualification committees which shall act in an advisory capacity 
to the board. It shall be the duty of these committees to determine 
the qualifications of each applicant as to (a) military service; (6) 
physical and personal fitness to farm; (c) capital or assets; (d) 
farming experience. Each applicant must secure from the qualifica- 
tion committee a certificate of his fitness for agricultural work before 
making application to the board for a loan. 


PURPOSES OF THE LOAN, 


Loans may be made by the Soldier Settlement Board to those 
‘titled to them for any of the following objects: (a) The acquiring 
of land for agricultural purposes; (b) the payment of incumbrances 
on land used for agricultural purposes; (c) the improvement of 
agricultural land; (d) the erection of farm buildings; (e) the pur- 
chase of live stock, machinery, and equipment; and (f) such other 
purpose or purposes as the board may approve. All advances to 
the settlers are made under the supervision of the board in the form 
of payments for material equipment, improvements, or for other 
purposes. 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Owing to the diversified agricultural conditions and to the varying 
values placed upon land in the various Provinces where land was avail- 
able for settlement, the provisions of the original Land Settlement Act 
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were applied primarily to Dominion-owned land within a reasona 
distance of railway transportation. But the supply of such la 
which was limited to four Provinces, was early found enti: 
inadequate to the demand, and the Government was forced to « 
sider the advisability of securing privately owned land. Ata meet 
of the premiers of all the Provinces it was decided that opportu: 
should be afforded the returning soldiers to settle on purchased |: 
in any Province where it was available and met the requirements 
the Soldier Settlement Board; and later a bill was prepared by | 

Minister of Interior authorizing the board to secure land in this wa 

Before the bill could be presented to Parliament, however, ( 
sudden signing of the armistice and the consequent cessation 
hostilities and demobilization of the Canadian Expeditionary Fore: 
many members of which had indicated a desire to take up farming 
their permanent work, necessitated the taking of some steps to enal, 
the board to procure sufficient land to meet the emergency. Accord- 
ingly an order in council was passed February 11, 1919, under 1 
War Measures Act, embodying the essential features of the bill aid 
investing the Soldier Settlement Board with authority to act 
advance of the proposed parliamentary action. 

The provisions of the law as given in this order are briefly «s 
follows: * 

The Soldier Settlement Board is empowered to purchase la: 
suitable for immediate settlement, live stock, equipment, a: 
building materials, for sale to the settlers. If the settler has tl. 
necessary farming qualifications and has been approved by the 
qualification committee for the Province in which he desires to sett!o. 
he may select agricultural land anywhere in that Province. In ord, 
that the land may be purchased through the board it must be reasoi:- 
able in price and of such fertility that the settler will be able to ear 
a-living from it and to pay for it.2. The terms of payment are subjec' 
to the following conditions: 


» 


(c) The terms of payment shall be all cash down, or, at the option of the sett! 
not less than 10 per cent cash downand the balance to be payable in 25 or leas equ 
consecutive annual installments, with interest at 5 per cent per annum, on thie am 
tization plan, with full privilege of prepayment: Provided, That the board may, int 
case of a settler who has had adequate and successiul farming experience in Cana 
and who is otherwise, in the opinion of the board, possessed of qualifications or equ 
ment specially fitting him for success as a iariner, dispense the settler from the maki 
of the whole or of any portion of the cash-down payment, in which case the full, or t! + 
remaining portion of the sale price shall be paid, in manner hereinbefore provid 
with respect to a balance of price by installments, 

(d) No sale shall be made of a larger area than 320 acres, nor, except in the case 
a settler who is within the terms of the proviso in the next preceding paragraph 








4 Order in Council. Canadian Official Record, Feb. 18, 1919, vol. 1, pp. 9, 10. 
2 A subsequeni regulation provides that the land must be within 12 or 15 miles of adequate trau~ 


portation facilities. 
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this section, shall the balance of purchase price left unpaid to the hoard at the time 
of sale exceed $4,500, nor in the excepted case shall the balance or amount leit unpaid 
exceed $5,000. 

To stock and equip these farms the board is furthermore author- 
ized to acquire and resell at cost live stock and equipment. Payment 
to the board may be made in cash or, on the amortization plan, in 
“four equal consecutive annual installments,”’ as the settler may 
clect, commencing at a date to be fixed by the board. The first of 
these installments must be paid not sooner than two years and not 
loter than three years from the date of sale. The loan does not bear 
interest for the first twe years, but thereafter the settler niust pay 
the board 5 per cent per annum on the balance due. The balance of 
sale price left unpaid to the board at the time of sale shall not exceed 
¢2.000. A provision in the order also permits the board to advance 
up to $1,000 for permanent improvements repayable on the same 
terms as the amount due on the land. 

[f the payments are not made promptly in the manner set forth by 
the agreements of sale the board may rescind such agreements 
and resell the property, real, personal, or other, to another settler. 
Any surplus from this sale above the amount due the board shall be 
paid to the settler; any deficiency arising therefrom must be met by 


him. 
GPERATION OF THE ACT. 


The loan privileges of the a¢t came into operation on April 5, 1918. 
A census was taken of the men m the forces who were desirous of 
taking up agriculture as a permanent vocation on their return to 
civil life. While for several reasons the exact number of those who 
signified their intention to do so could not be considered absolutely 
reliable, the approximate number was sufliciently large to indicate 
the necessity of immediate preparation. 

For the purpose of hastening the work, offices were first opened at 
Winnipeg, Regina, and Edmonton and placed in the charge of super- 
visors under the Soldier Settlement Board. In order that the adniin- 
istration of the assistance given the soldier settlers should be fair 
and discriminative, honorary loan advisory boards, composed of ex- 
perienced men, were established. Simular offices were later opened 
in Montreal, Toronto, and Victoria and “arrangements [were] made 
with the Minister of Agriculture, Prince Edward Island, the secretary 
of the Farm Loan Board for the Province of New Brunswick, and the 
secretary of the Nova Scotia Returned Soldiers’ Commission for the 
administration of the act in these Provinces.”” * * * “Up to De- 
cember 15, 1918, 1,065 loans to returned soldiers, who have com- 
plied with the requirements of the act, have been approved, totaling 
$1,385,786.” Since that date the number of applications approved 
by the board has passed 5,000. ) 


1Canada. The Soldier Settlement Board. Handbook; Ottawa, Dee. 31, 1918, pp. 6, 7. 
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AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR EX-SOLDIERS. 


The Soldier Settlement Board does not contemplate failure on tlie 
part of soldier-settlers through lack of knowledge of farming. ‘I’ 
insure that every applicant shall have an opportunity to succeed it 
has adopted a system of training which will apply both to those who 
have had no experience and to those who have had little or insuili- 
cient experience along agricultural lines. 

The proposed instruction is divided into two parts—preparatory 
instruction and field instruction. Preparatory instruction, which is 
designed as a test whereby the applicant may satisfy himself that 
farm work will be congenial to him and the board may reach a devi- 
sion regarding the adaptability of the would-be settler to farm work, 
comprises the practical farming course and the institution course. 
The practical farming course, as may be inferred from its name, is 
taken on an up-to-date farm under the direct management of a suv- 
cessful farmer who is interested in extending agricultural instruction 
to veterans. This work will be under the general supervision of tlic 
Soldier Settlement Board, which will keep such a record as will 
determine whether the settler should be assigned a farm of his own, 

The institution course, which covers a period of 12 weeks and may 
be takeraat any period during the year convenient to training insti- 
tutions, must be followed by ‘“‘at least one summer season anil 
preferably one year’s practical experience on a selected farm.” |t 
includes instruction regarding farm power, farm management, farm 
machinery, and building construction and the use of tools necessary 
to building construction and the repair of farm machinery. As in 
the case of the course in practical farming, a record of the applicant s 
work will be kept and used by the board in determining his qualifica- 
tions for settlement privileges. 

Field instruction presumes a degree of efficiency in farming ani 
will be given to settlers after settlement by specially trained in- 
structors. In pursuing this method of instruction the settler will, 
as the handbook points out, have the benefit of expert counsel ani 
direction and will at the same time be given an opportunity for tle 
exercise of individuality and personal initiative. During the winter, 
men taking this instruction are urged to avail themselves of one of 
the short agricultural courses given by agricultural colleges or by tlc 
Department of Agriculture. 

SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION RATES. 


A special transportation rate of 1 cent per mile has been agrecil 
upon between the railway companies and the Government for soldicrs 
wishing to settle on the land. ‘‘This rate will apply to the soldicrs 
first trip to work with a farmer, to attend an agricultural school, «7 
to look for land; it will also apply in case the soldier wishes to return 
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to his home destination for the purpose of transporting his goods or 
family to his farm, the same rate being also allowed to the adult 
members of his family who journey with him to the farm.” By an 
erder in council! passed April 22, 1919, provision has been made to 
erant generous allowances to men during their agricultural training, 
the amount depending upon the number of a man’s dependents. In 
addition to these allowances ‘“‘settlers receiving instruction at agri- 
cultural training centers may be provided with board and tuition, 
and settlers recelving practical training while employed on a farm 
shall be permitted to retain such remuneration as they may receive 
from the farmer.” 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CANADIAN PLANS. 


Whik any part of the sale price of land, stock, or equipment remains 
unpaid the’board is protected against loss through legal action brought 
against the settler, through priority of claim on the part of heirs, or 
through any effort on the part of the settler to dispose of his claim. 
Care is exercised that the settler shall not be victimized by unscrupu- 
lous land owners and that the assistance intended for him shall not 
be diverted to anyone else. There is, however, no express provision 
of the law which makes continuous tenancy for any part of the vear 
a condition of ownership. It appears to be purely a sale proposition 
in which speculation is possible. 

If in addition to furnishing a home and employment for returning 
soldiers, the Soldier Settlement Act aims to “‘increase agricultural 
production,” it must be accomplished by developing agriculture as a 
permanent industry; and some condition which insures a continued 
occupation of the land, and therefore a growing interest in its devel- 
opment would undoubtedly be of value in promoting that end. The 
careful provision by the Government for testing the qualifications of 
every applicant and the thorough supervision to be exercised over 
his work on the land may presuppose an intention on his part of 
making agriculture a permanent vocation. In this case the objec- 
tion just cited would doubtless be overcome. 

Community settlements, which are finding favor in other land set- 
tlement schemes because they furnish the advantages derived from 
cooperative buying and selling and the inspiration of distinct com- 
munity life and feeling, are lacking in the Canadian plan. Late 
official information ? shows that arrangements are now being made 
whereby soldiers may be settled on the land in groups under the 
same conditions as apply to individual settlers. This will encourage 
community settlement and afford the men opportunity cooperatively 
to establish churches, schools, stores, and recreation grounds as 
they require them. 





——___—_—_— SSS 


1 Canadian Official Record, Apr. 17, 1919, p. 1. Idem, Mar. 18, 1919, p. 2, 
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It is evident from the law as now enacted that the Dominion | 
committed to the investment of a very substantial amount in lan 
settlement. In the case of men whose previous farming experien 
entitles them to exemption as regards the initial payment, the expen 
iture may reach $8,000 in each case. In the majority of cases it 
probably reach $7,500. The plan is among the first to be sufficien 
well organized to begin this necessary and commendable work. 








PLATFORM OF THE SOCIAL LABOR PARTY IN SPAIN. 


The Social Labor Party (Partido Socialista Obrero), at a conventi 
of the Socialist Party (Partido Socialista) held in Madrid Noven:! 
23, 1918, adopted the following principles as being ‘‘palliative a: 
influential in securing the basic principle (of socialism): The poss: 
sion of political power and the conservation of land in collective ai! 
common ownership.” 

Economic. —Legal day of eight hours’ labor for adults, prohibitic 
of labor by persons under 16 years of age, and reduction to a si 
hour day for those between 16 and 18 years of age. One and a ha 
days of rest per week and a minimum annual vacation of two week 
Minimum wages fixed by law and equal pay for equal work. Pro- 
hibition of the employment of women in werk which may be eitlicr 
physically or morally harmful. Labor inspection service, in whi 
delegates elected by the labor unions and paid by the Governmen 
shall be required. Compulsory insurance against accidents, sicknes- 
old age, and involuntary employment. Laws relative to industria! 
safety and hygiene and child welfare. Regulation of prison work 
and abolition of home work. Reform in laws relating to tenant- 
rights and ejectment. Moderate-priced houses for workmen. 

Financial.—<Abolition of all indirect taxes. Progressive tax on 3/| 
incomes in excess of 3,000 pesetas ($579). Assessments against lands 
and estates on the basis of possible and not on actual production 
Abolition of the public debt. Free trade. Nationalization of mines 
mineral water, arsenals, and transportation service. 

Municipal.—Minimum wage and eight-hour day for municipal eini- 
ployees. Abolition of indirect taxes. Tax on increased value of 
land by reason of the land becoming urban. Municipal autonomy, 
Free public laundries and baths. Lunch rooms for schools. Prov: 
sion of clothing for children attending municipal schools. Establis!) 
ment of playgrounds. Free medical attention and medicines. Ir 
board and lodging for transient laborers. Homes for aged and inv: 
lids. Homes for the care of the infants of working women durin 
work hours. Labor exchanges. 








1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, December, 1918, p. 642. 
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Agrarian program.—Abolition of land rents and taxes of all kinds. 
Requisition by the State of all workable lands which for three 
rs next preceding January 1, 1919, have not been utilized. Guar- 
es: Allecontracts of mortgage, rent, or sale of lands made by t!i« 
ipants of distributed lands shall be null, and all such lands s! 
ree from seizure or any civil or judicial process except that requ: 
savinent of a territorial tax. The establishment by the State . 
sricultural credit funds to displace the existing system of loans on 
‘rein stored in State elevators. The establishment by the State of 
\stitutions for furnishing seeds, tools, etc., to farmers not financiali, 
bie to purchase them, ‘and also to agricultural laborers’ associations 
or cooperative societies. 
Among various other propositions approved was one limiting the 
urmy to 40,000 men. 


[1608] 








PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED, AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 





A SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The report of the New York City Industrial Survey?’ recently f 
issued presents in a comprehensive manner the facilities for industria! 
education in certain trades of that city and suggests changes in the 
way of improvement. 

Late in 1915 the board of estimate and control was requested by 
the board of education to appropriate $15,000 for securing information 

‘regarding industrial education in New York City, the work to be 
undertaken in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Labor, and to be of such a nature as to indicate the direction which 
a further extension of industrial education should take. The demand 
for this survey was first voiced in a ‘‘Declaration of principles and 
policies of organized labor of the city of New York” at a conference 
held April 20, 1915, and subsequently ratified by the followin 
organizations: New York Central Federated Union, Brooklyn Centra! 
Labor Union, Bronx Labor Council, United Hebrew Trades, Allied 
Printing Trades, United Board of Business Agents of the Building 
Trades of Manhattan and Vicinity, Metal Trades of Greater New 
York, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Trades, Women’s Trade-Union 
League, Women’s Garment Trades. 

This expression of what organized labor in New York City wants 
from industrial education “insists that such training shall be based 
upon and continually modified with reference to the industrial charac- 
ter of thecommunity. * * * Theschool authoritiesmust provide 
that sort of industrial training which employers and wage earners 
jointly demand.” As a result of this demand the amount specified 
was duly authorized, and on June 15, 1916, Mayor John P. Mitclic! 
appointed the following Industrial Education Survey Committee: 








C. R. Richards, director of Cooper Union, chairman. 

John Martin, member of board of education. 

Thomas J. Carroll, member of board of education (died Oct. 27, 1916). 

William J. Ettinger, associate superintendent of schools. 

Miss Florence M. Marshall, principal, Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 

Mrs. Mathilde C. Ford, secretary, committee on education, board of estimate and 
apportionment. 

Charles Delaney, board of aldermen. 





1New York (City) Industrial Education Survey Committee. Report: Part I, The printing trade: 
Part II, Inside electrical work; Part III, Carpentry and joinery; Part 1V, The machinist trade; lari \, 
Industrial classes in the public schools. New York City, Manhattan Linotype Co., 1918. 
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Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

George A. Stevens, New York department of labor. 

Arthur D. Dean, director, division of agricultural and industrial education, New 
York State education department. 

(, G. Norman, president, Manhattan Fireproof Door Co. 

Frederick Alfred, president, M. B. Brown Printing & Binding Co. 

Emil J. Deering, business agent, International Association of Machinists, 

John J. Munholland, Pattern Makers’ League of North America. 

Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, chairman, committee on investigation of commercial schools. 

The committee organized for work in the summer of 1916, appoint- 
ine Mr. Lewis A. Wilson, specialist in industrial schools of the New 
York State Department of Education, as director. Owing to the 
limited time and money at its disposal, the committee decided to 
contine its investigations to the four trades of printing, machine 
work, inside electrical work, and carpentry and joinery, and its 
<-hool studies to the four day vocational schools maintained by the 
city and the evening, part-time, and cooperative-industrial classes 
then in operation. The actual work of investigation was begun in 
the fall of 1916. All the field workers were men of practical knowl- 
edge and long experience in the trades surveyed, and their reports 
are careful detailed accounts covering organization of the trade, 
divisions of work, apprenticeship conditions, means of outside train- 
ing, and other informational subjects pertinent to a survey of this 
character. While it would be neither possible nor practicable in a 
review of this kind to discuss these reports in detail, some of the 
outstanding facts as to the present status of the industries described 
and the recommendations of the committees regarding the education 
and training necessary for their future success indicate the varying 
conditions of the trades and the modern trend of opinion as to the 
extent to which the educational system should minister to their 
needs. 

THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 

The latest official reports on the printing and publishing trade in 
New York City present surprising statistics. In 1914 the indus- 
try comprised 2,650 establishments, employing 68,540 persons, and 
producing one-fourth of the printing done in the United States. 
About $76,955,000 ! was expended in wages and salaries, the invested 
capital amounted to $155,587,228, while the value of the product 
was $215,570,954, a sum estimated to be ‘‘one-twelfth of the [value 
of the] output of the printing and publishing establishments of the 
world.” In this particular New York now outranks London, which 
has been the printing center of the world. 

In their summary of the trade study the investigators report that 
the printing and publishing trade in New York City is a centralized, 





1 This includes bookbinding and blank-book making, engraving steel and copper plate, plate printing, 
lithographing, book, job, music, newspaper and periodical printing and publishing. 
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growing, progressive industry, in which, as a result of a successf))| 
system of arbitration between employers and employed, industri,! 
peace has generally existed. Wages are good, employment is steady. 
and advancement is possible to the wide-awake painstaking workmay. 
An organized system of apprenticeship exists at least in some diyis- 
ions of the industry, but ‘‘the findings indicate that this apprentivo- 
ship system is not sufficient to furnish the related technical knowled 
demanded for a full mastery of the trade with its constantly advanciny 
standards. They also indicate that only in a small range of esta})- 
lishments is it possible for the apprentice to secure the broad, practic! 
experience necessary for the all-round skilled worker.”” The survey, 
moreover, reveals the fact that instruction in the nature of preei- 
ployment courses for boys under 16 years of age and instructi:) 
bearing upon the various phases of the work for the older employ. 
would advance the interests both of the individual worker and «{ 
the trade as a whole. 
INSIDE ELECTRICAL WORK. 


In emphasizing the rapidly increasing demand for inside electrica! 


work in New York City, the trade investigating committee reports 
that in 1916 ‘‘buildings were equipped with inside wiring to sup)\y 
electricity for 1,492,146 incandescent lights, 634 are lamps, 98,513 
horsepower in electric motors, and to convey 7,039 kw. from dyna- 
mos installed in isolated plants.” The value of the electrical cvn- 
tracts for the same period was $6,000,000, and 6,815 electrica! 
workers were employed, of whom 3,180 were journeymen, 2,{)4\) 
helpers, and 695 apprentices. Applications for the approval of el, 
tric light and power equipment were received to the number 
90,451, an increase of 17,092 over the number of applications su 
mitted the previous year. 

The study made of this industry indicates a comparatively new, 
moderate-sized trade, but one increasing in importance and pro- 
gressiveness, and representing good wages and fairly steady empl.y- 
ment. <A joint trade board of employers and workmen exists [vr 
the settlement of disputes. The electrical trade has a good appren- 
tice and helper system, but since effectiveness depends more up. 
a ‘knowledge of certain scientific facts and technical methods of 
procedure”’ than upon skill, the apprentice or the helper can not in 
the ordinary workshop obtain the knowledge necessary for a thoroug), 
comprehensive, and intelligent performance of the responsible dutics 
of his craft. As a result, the apprentice or helper must serve in 
several shops to become master of his trade. The unions, howey:', 
try to overcome this defect in instruction by supervision of work 
and examinations for advancement. The summary concludes tht 
in view of the existing lack of facilities for securing the necess:ry 
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scientific knowledge, preemployment courses for boys up to 16 years 
of age and trade extension courses for those already employed in the 
trade would be especially valuable. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 


While the trade of carpentry and joinery at present represents 
about 55,000 workers in Greater New York, it has, during the last 20 
vears, declined from being one of the best of the building trades as 
regards wages and regularity of employment to one of the poorest. 
This is due to two causes, namely, the development of a code for fire 
prevention which requires the erection of brick buildings, and thie 
increasing amount of work turned out of mills ready for erection or 
assembling. The demand is for specialists in quantity of work 
rather than in quality. The inquiries brought out the fact that the 
skill and knowledge required can be picked up in the practice of the 
trade. Apprenticeship has consequently almost ceased to exist, 
and the investigators found little necessity for preemployment 
classes, the only useful purpose of such instruction being to develop 
foremen, supervisors, and high-grade workmen or to train workers 
in the furniture trade. 

THE MACHINIST TRADE. 

The data on the machinist trade gathered by the survey show that 
there are now in New York City approximately 1,000 machine shops 
employing 12,000 general machinists, 1,300 tool, jig, and die makers, 
16,425 helpers and specialists, and 1,275 apprentices, or 31,000 in all. 
But, notwithstanding this apparently large number of machinists, the 
city must be regarded as a machine-repairing rather than as a machine- 
manufacturing center. The survey points out that the industry is 
constantly improving in methods and machinery, and the tendency 
is to substitute the specialist for the all-round maehinist. The situa- 
tion indicates the need of supervisors and foremen, of well-equipped 
workmen for repair work, and of highly skilled mechanics for jig, 
gauge, and tool making. 

The trade is only partially organized, and trade agreements for the 
trade as a whole are lacking. Only four establishments were found 
having regular indentured apprentices. Eleven other large establish- 
ments, employing 4,477 machinists, were training only 164 appren- 
tives. It is apparent from the statistics quoted that the number of 
apprentices is relatively small, a condition probably due to the 
tendency toward specialization. 

It is, furthermore, pointed out in the summary that while the trade 
offers many lines of advancement it can not be secured through the 
routine work. A broader knowledge of mathematics, physics, draw- 
ing, applied mechanics, properties of metals, and mechanism is neces- 
sary to the men who would occupy the higher positions in the machine 
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industry. An epprenticeship to provide a basis for advancemey; 
must, in addition to training given in practical processes, be bs <.! 
upon the subjects mentioned. In order, then, that practical ex) joy}. 
ence in mechanical operations and a thorough understanding of ¢)\, 
principles underlying these operations may be acquired, preem)|:\ 
ment classes and evening classes offering such training and instr) 
tion would, as in the case of the printing and electrical trades, sey, 
a very present need. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Part V of this report is devoted to a survey of the opportunities | 
industrial education at present offered in the public schools of New 
York City. The data were collected by a staff of men well known iy 
school work throughout the country, and include entrance require. 
ments, age and grade and number of pupils, buildings and equipment, 
courses, licensing of teachers, relation between trade and academi) 
instruction, training and salaries of teachers, and administration o! 
industrial classes in both day and evening schools. 

The fact is emphasized that the administrative organization of in- 
dustrial education has not been of a kind to meet the peculiar ani 
exacting needs of this type of instruction. The buildings in man 
instances are not adapted to the work, the shops being small, poor! 
lighted, and too inadequately equipped to offer well-rounded cour-:s 
Insufficient correlation exists between the academic and trade su)- 
jects. The supervision of the evening trade classes, which represent 
the largest field of industrial education in New York City, is left 
almost entirely in the hands of the principals of the schools, and this 
lack of eentralized authority is shown in methods of teaching, entrance 
requirements, and kinds of instruction offered. Classes in those 
schools are not organized to meet the needs of the special groiys 
which attend them. Such cooperation as exists between employers 
and trade-unions in the development of the evening classes has hoo! 
secured through individual principals. 

Teachers in the part-time classes are not specially prepared to mec’ 
the problems of this kind of instruction, and the salary and assign- 
ment of work render it difficult to secure properly trained men {vr 
these classes. Employers, it is stated, favor part-time industria! 
classes and are trying to improve them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED BY THE VARIOUS COMMITTEES. 


Early in the survey employeys’ organizations and trade-unions «! 
the trades being studied were invited to appoint committees to confer 
and coordinate with the director regarding the methods of conducting 
the trade investigations. This was done, and these representatives 
not only cooperated with the survey in the collection of data, but 
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later checked up the submitted trade studies, and finally presented 
reports incorporating recommendations for changes in existing indus- 
trial education as related to their respective trades. In addition to 
these committees and during the progress of the survey, advisory 
committees, composed of prominent educators from various parts of 
the country, were appointed to deal with special phases of the educa- 


tional problem. 
TRADE COMMITTEES. 


With the exception of a few points of special importance to their 
respective trades, the various employers’ and trade-union committees 
reporting reached the same general conclusions. Each recommends 
that industrial education and training for its trade be carried on in 
one or possibly two schools, in which shall be centralized all the 
equipment now used in the vocational and evening schools studied, 
this central school to be further provided with the most modern and 
complete shop equipment, in order that students may learn the best 
current practices in each trade. 

The two-year day vocational schoo] courses should be continued. 
Attendance in the day-school classes should, in the opinion of the 
committees, be limited. The committees for the printing trade 
would limit such attendance to 300 boys, in order to safeguard the 
trade, which usually absorbs about 400 boys a year. The committees 
for the electrical trade recommend two central schools, with attend- 
ance limited to 200 boys in each school, while the metal trades favor 
classes limited to 300 boys. 

Part-time continuation classes for apprentices are recommended by 
every committee, except that for carpentry and joinery, which makes 
no mention of this point, due, no doubt, to the findings of the survey 
regarding the decline of this trade in recent years. The employers’ 
committee on the printing trades urges the members of its associa- 
tion to send their apprentices, during the first two years of their 
training, to this school for four hours a week, with pay, with the 
understanding that the boys attend two nights a week on their own 
time. The trade-union committee of the same industry would con- 
fine the night work to the third, fourth, and fifth years of appren- 
ticeship. In the report of the electrical trade recommendation is made 
that the unions require the first and.second year apprentices to 
attend evening and trade extension classes for two nights a week for 
two years. And the committee for the metal trades recommends 
that, so far as possible, part-time classes be established for first and 
second year apprentices. 

Evening classes for men and boys already engaged in the various 
trades studied are strongly advocated and in some instances courses 
of instruction are outlined. A nominal admission fee of $2 is sug- 
gested for entrance to these extension courses, but provision is made 
[1615] 
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that such fee shall be returned upon completion of 75 per cent of tlic 
course. Libraries and reading rooms for men taking these courses 
_would be provided. 

A development in the administration of industrial education js 
found in the recommendation for a special advisory committee |) 
each trade, to advise the board of education in matters regarding {} 9 
extension of industrial education. The committee would be compose! 
of nine members—four representing employers’ organizations, four 
from labor organizations, and one other member. ‘The members « 
all the reporting trade and employers’ committees united in this ree- 
ommendation, with the exception of the committee appointed by thiy 
Metal Trades Association, which proposed that the special advisory 
committee for the metal trades be confined to members of its 
association, 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES. 

The centralization of industrial instruction in each of the trades 
studied was indorsed by the advisory committees. It was point«| 
out that such centralization has numerous advantages. In the fir<: 
place, economies not possible in other types of schools would resui:. 
Central schools, in which both employers and employees have a 
part, would awaken interest and secure cooperation on their part. 
More extensive and modern equipment would attract and ke«p 
men and boys entering the trades by providing opportunity for 
a thorough training in the fundamental principles of the trades. 
Courses could be arranged suited to the age, needs, and capacity 
of those desiring instruction. And the variety of equipment wou! 
make it possible to change the courses to meet the varying nee:'s 
of the different trades. Expert teachers could be secured ani 
standards unified. An adequate scheme of part-time education 
eould in this manner be provided for boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years of age who are obliged to leave school and go to 
work, and this the committees emphasize as an imperative obligation 
on the part of the community. 

SURVEY COMMITTEE. 


Basing its report upon the entire findings of the survey, the survey 
committee recommended— 


That the administration of industrial education in the public schools of the ci: 
center in a director of industrial education responsible to the city superintend: 
of the schools and the board of superintendents. * * * That in order to insure 
the essential cooperation of the trades and industries in the administration of indw-- 
trial education advisory committees, consisting of employers and employees, | 
appointed by the board of education for each of the trades of printing, carpentry, 1:- 
chine work, and electrical work, such committees to consist of seven persons eac|i, 
three of whom shalk be selected from trade employers’ associations, three from lalor 
organizations, and these six shall nominate one additional member, who shall be 4 
layman. 
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That the schools may keep in touch with changing conditions of 
the trade, it shall be the duty of the director to advise with these 
committees in regard to the establishment of new industrial schools 
and classes, the selection of equipment, the content and length of 
the courses of study, the requirements for graduation and certifica- 
tion, and the number of pupils admitted to day vocational schools. 

The employment and licensing of teachers for these schools shall 
he placed in the hands of special committees appointed by the board 
of examiners. Requirements as to age, training, and education are 
to be raised and salaries increased to a point of attractiveness. 

As regards central schools, the committee recommends, for each 
trade studied, the establishment of a central school or, as in the 
case of the building trades, not more than two schools which shall 
provide trade extension courses for journoymen and advanced appren- 
tices, part-time classes for younger apprentices, as well as all-day 
preemployment courses, and that such courses take the place of the 
instruction at present carried on in the day vocational schools and 
evening trade schools. 

Pupils admitted to the day schools must be at least 14 years old 
and have completed at least the sixth grade of school. Only such 
numbers shall be admitted as will safeguard the interests of the trade. 
The courses in these schools must include not only shop training, but 
instruction for citizenship and elements of general education. LEven- 
ing trade schools are recommended for pupils employed during tlie 
day in occupations to which instruction offered in such schools is 
related. The pupils in both day and evening classes shall be limited 
to a number to which thorough instruction can be given. Instruc- 
tion in voluntary part-time industrial classes shall consist in part of 
subjects related to the industrial needs of the occupations in which 
the workers are employed and in part of those contributing to the 
social and civic development of the employees. It should be the policy 
of the board of education to extend voluntary part-time education 
wherever possible, but, in the absence of compulsory school attend- 
ance laws for young people between the ages of 16 and 18 years, 
opportunities for such instruction must be created through the 
employers’ and employees’ organizations in the various trades. In 
the judgment of the committee, the only effective solution of this 
problem is a State law requiring part-time vocational instruction 
lor boys between the ages of 16 and 18 who are legally employed, and 
compelling employers to allow such minors to attend these classes on 
company time. 

The report furthermore recommends the centralization of coopera- 
tive classes, which shall divide their work equally between the shop 
and the school, as they do at present. But the committee believes 
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that these classes should not be organized unless there is a definite 
agreement between the school and employers regarding hours «f 
labor and wages, for without such agreements the needs of the State, 
the boy, and the employer can not be adequately met. 

The conviction is also expressed that provision should be made 
extend the survey to other trades and to further investigations i) 
the trades studied. And, finally, the recommendation is made that 

The director of industrial education in cooperation with the trade advisory com 
mittees make every effort to develop trade agreements with employers’ associati«: 
and labor organizations in regard to the following matters: 

1. Credit on apprenticeship time for the graduates of preemployment schools. 

2. Compulsory attendance of apprentices or young workers in part-time and eveni 
classes. 

3. The development of dull-season classes. 








TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOC. 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of the National Society for 
Vocational Education was held in St. Louis February 20-22, 191). 
It is regarded as one of the most successful meetings ever held hy 
this organization, for it offered an opportunity to evaluate the vocu- 
tional education experience developed by the war and, in the lig) 
of this experience, to work out future policies and practice in the 
promotion of vocational education. 

More than a thousand delegates attended the meetings. Forty-five 
States were represented, many of them by official delegations 
appointed by the governors or by the State departments of education. 
A meeting of the official representatives of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education from all parts of the United States, held in 
St. Louis on February 19, brought to the convention a group of men 
who are most actively engaged in the administration of the Smit 
Hughes Act. 

The program opened with a general meeting on the ‘Lessons «/ 
the war.” The topics discussed were ‘Rehabilitation of wounde: 
soldiers,’ ‘‘Methods and results of industrial training for workers 
in the war industries,” ‘‘Lessons from the experience of trainiig 
shipyard workers,” ‘Use of vocational and technical schools {vr 
training Army mechanicians,”’ and “The war work of the industri: 
and trade schools under the Smith-Hughes Act.” 

On the afternoon of the first day the program provided for section:! 
meetings for agricultural, commercial, industrial, and home-makiiz 
education. The banquet in the evening, given under the auspices 
of the St. Louis general committee, was attended by 500 guests. 
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The second general session was given over to the discussion of “The 
States and the Smith-Hughes Act.” The topics discussed were 
“Policies and problems of the Federal Board in administering the 
Smith-Hughes Act,” ‘Policies of the Federal Board from the stand- 
point of the State superintendent,” ‘‘ effect of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in an industrial State,” and ‘‘ Effect of the Smith-Hughes Act in an 
agricultural State.’”’ On the afternoon of the second day the sectional 
meetings were again in session, divided as on the former occasion. 

The meeting on Saturday morning was divided between a general 
discussion of the war-time participation of women in industry and a 
symposium on the future of the National Society for Vocational 
i-ducation. 

The business meeting was largely attended. Prof. David Snedden, 
Teachers’ College, New York City, was unanimously reelected to the 
position of president of the society. The consensus seemed to be 
that the opportunities for constructive work on the part of the society 
are bigger and better than at any time in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


* * * Recognizing the great value of the lessons taught by the war, as to the 
possibilities of training American youth on a comprehensive scale for civic, military, 
and yocational service, and believing that plans of national training for national 
service will certainly be brought before the Congress of the United States and will be 
given serious consideration therein, 

Resolved, That the National Society for Vocational Education go on record as con- 
vinced that whether the ultimate purpose of such training be military defense or civil 
efficiency, or both, systematic training leading toward some vocation essential to the 
national welfare, should form an integral and controlling feature of such national 
training. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the time has now arrived when 
Federal aid should be extended to vocational commercial education on a plan similar 
to that on which such aid is now extended to industrial education, agricultural educa- 
tion, and home economics education. 


Whereas there exist at the present time such agencies as the boys’ and girls’ agri- 
cultural clubs, Boys’ Working Reserve, and the United States school garden army 
supported by Federal funds and designed to promote activities of an agricultural and 
homemaking nature among young people of elementary and secondary school age; and 

Whereas this multiplicity of agencies interested in activities of such similar character 
results in a confusion of aims and purposes in the several States; and 

Whereas it seems desirable in the interest of the children of the country to eliminate 
this overlapping of educational programs and to provide for the coordination of the 
activities of these various agencies in the several States; be it 

Resolved, That the National Society for Vocational Education go on record as favoring 
the public school system of the several States as the proper agent for the coordination 
and administration of the activities of the aforementioned agencies, 
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PLAN TO PREVENT DISCRIMINATION AGAINST EMPLOYMENT OF MIE}. 
TARY CRIPPLES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Apprehension among employers in Great Britain that the employ- 
ment of disabled soldiers and sailors would be attended with greai|y 
increased risk of accident has resulted in an investigation of the prol- 
lem by a special committee appointed by the Secretary of the Homi 
Office! The committee’s inquiries did not lead to any very definito 
conclusions as regards the extent of discriminatory practices. 
Different opinions were expressed by different employers and asso- 
ciations of employers even in the heavier and more dangerous trades. 
The information received showed that the question has not-ve' 
arisen in an acute form. Labor is scarce and employers are glad to 
get any man who is capable of doing efficient work. In some of thic 
madustries, however, employers felt considerable apprehension in 
employing disabled men, chiefly because of the fear of increased com- 
pensation lability. Representatives of the shipbuilding industry in 
particular stated that they would not employ crippled men unle 
the State assumed the lability for compensation. 

ft was suggested that the employment of a disabled man involves 
a greater compensation risk in two ways: (1) He is more liable to 
accident, as his disability renders him less able to protect himsel!; 
(2) the consequences of an accident to a man who is crippled or of 
weakened constitution may be more serious. The committee, how- 
ever, found no statistical data which would throw light on either «/ 
these points. As regards the first point there was a divergence «! 
opinion. ‘The inspectors of the factory department gave it as their 
general Impression, based upon many years’ experience, that in fact 
accidents were not relatively more numerous among disabled than 
among ordinary men, or that at any rate the difference was so sma! 
as to be negligible. It was stated that a disabled man was less able 
to protect himself against certain dangers; but, on the other hand, 
he is, as a rule, not employed on work of the more dangerous kin«- 
and his disability has rendered him more cautious. The opinion 
however, of both employers’ and workmen’s representatives on the 
engineering and shipbuilding trade advisory committee was that ther 
was an appreciable increase of risk, at any rate in occupations where 
machinery is used; and similar views were expressed by a numb. 
of other associations of employers. Many disabled men will probab!y 
desire to go back to the industries in which they were engaged before 
the war, despite a measure of risk which may attach to them; and i/, 
as is the case in some of the specially dangerous industries, the openr- 
ings for light employment suitable to disabled men are limited, there 


' Report of the Departmental Committee on Compensation for Disabled Sailors and Soldiers under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. [Cmd. 49] 1919. 8 pp. 
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will be a tendency for them to go into more hazardous processes. 
It was also suggested to the committee that a disabled man was a 
creater source of danger to his fellow workmen. As regards the 
second point mentioned above there is no doubt that the conse 
quences resulting from an injury to a crippled man would be much 
more serious than those resulting from a similar injury to a normal 
workman. 

The committee’s general conclusion is that the employment of 
disabled soldiers and sailors will entail on the average a heavier 
charge for compensation. But whether this increased charge, if 
allowed to fall upon the employer, will weigh very much with him in 
selecting men is a different question. In the first place, a majority 
of the employers insure their risks, and the practice of the insurance 
companies is to charge employers a flat rate of premium based upon 
the amount of wages paid and fixed either for the whole of the trade or 
industry or for large subdivisions thereof. The insured employer, 
therefore, will not incur by reason of his employment of disabled men 
any special liability, and the small addition to his premium which 
would at the most be required to cover the increased cost of compen- 
sation, if this is spread over the whole trade, would not be felt to be 
a serious matter by most employers. In case of the self-insured 
employer, however, the whole burden of any increased liability due 
to employing disabled men will fallon him. Many of these employers 
may be expected to provide as far as possible for their own men, but 
the risk of increased compensation costs will operate as a deterrent 
in the reemployment of disabled men, especially in case of the smaller 
employers. 

The committee believed, however, that a much more important 
factor than any increased liability for compensation will be the dimin- 
ished efficiency of the disabled men. Many industries, in making the 
difficult change from a war to a peace basis, will be preparing for 
the struggle which will ensue for the control of the world markets; 
and it must be anticipated the able-bodied men will be given prefer- 
ence, and employers could not be urged to do otherwise. 

At the same time the influence of the increased liability for com- 
pensation can not be excluded. Under the conditions that prevail 
after the war costs will be closely scrutinized and working expenses 
reduced by every possible means. In cases where the disability 
might not mean any serious diminution of efficiency it may still be 
sulicient to turn the scale against the man if the employer has to 
bear the increased compensation risk himself. 

The committee, therefore, came to the conclusion that the indi- 
vidual employer should be relieved of any additional compensation 
liability which the employment of disabled soldiers or sailors may 
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entail, so as to prevent the apprehension of such liability prejudicing 
the employment of such men. Three alternative ways for meetiny 
the situation were considered: 

1, The increased cost might be borne by the man himself th.ouv) 
the payment of an additional premium rate. This suggestion was 
rejected without hesitation because it would not be in accordance 
with public sentiment and would be accompanied by great practica| 
difficulties. 

2. It might be borne by the trade as a whole. It could be arrange: 
with the insurance companies that no increase of premium should |i 
charged to the individual employer of disabled men, but that any 
additional charge which experience might show to be necessary 
should be spread over the whole industry, or section of industry, |»y 
an increase of the flat rate. If all the employers were insured this 
would be much the simplest method of dealing with the problem ani 
the committee would have recommended it. But such a scheme 
would not meet the case of the self-insured employer, and because 
of this fact the committee could not recommend it. 

3. It might be borne by the State. This is the course the com- 
mittee recommended. It was held that the State, in whose service 
the disability has been incurred, should be prepared to accept t).c 
liability for any increase in the cost of compensation which may 
result from the employment of disabled men. The consideration, 
however, of the machinery for giving effect to the proposal has pre- 
sented considerable difficulty. There is no simple method by which 
the increase, if any, in cost of compensation due to the employment 
of disabled men can be assessed. There is no machinery availa!) 
for determining in individual cases whether the injury was due | 
the previous disability, or to what extent it was contributed to |y 
the disability, or how far the results have been aggravated by ti): 
disability, and even if there were such machinery, the determinativ. 
of the questions would often be an extremely difficult matter, invol\ 
ing expenditure out of all proportion to the amount at stake. 

The plan finally recommended by the committee provided that 
the insurance companies be required to insure all disabled men at tlc 
ordinary flat rate for the trade and that the State should refund 
the companies the excess, if any, of the compensation charge—plus « 
due proportion of administration expenses—over the premiums 
received. It would be necessary under such a scheme for separate 
accounts to be kept by the insurance companies with regard to «is 
abled men, and for employers to specify separately in their annul 
returns to the companies the total wages paid to such men and ( 
identify all claims for compensation made in respect to disabled men. 
The scheme would sufficiently meet the case of the uninsured e1- 
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ployer, as he would be able to insure a disabled man at ordinary rates 
without insuring all his men. As regards employers who elect to 
carry their own risk, an arrangement could be made whereby they 
would be reimbursed by the State at the end of the year for the 
excess compensation cost paid for injuries sustained by disabled men. 





DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING ESTABLISHED BY BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


(From British Labour Gazette, February, 1919, p. 47.] 


In view of the importance of providing industrial training such as is 
required by large numbers of the demobilized members of H. M. 
forces and civilian war workers who are being set free from their war 
occupations, the Government has decided to set up a special 
department of the Ministry of Labor to deal entirely with questions 
of industrial training. 

This department not only will administer various schemes for the 
vocational training of discharged soldiers and sailors, of civil war 
workers of either sex, and of women who are being discharged from 
the various auxiliary corps, but will, in due course, take over from the 
Ministry of Pensions the training of disabled men, with the exception 
of those who require medical supervision or training of a curative 
nature. 

Further, the new department will lay down the general lines upon 
which the training of serving soldiers and*of men in hospitals will be 
carried on. 

Representatives of the trade-unions and employers will be con- 
sulted in regard to the proposed systems of training so as to receive 
their advice and cooperation in the work of the department. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to insure the interest of local authorities 
in all training work. 

The Minister of Labor has appointed Mr. James Currie, C. M. G., 
formerly Director of the Munitions Training Section of the Labor 
Supply Department of the Ministry of Munitions, controller of the 
new department. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The price of food for the United States shows an increase of 4 per 
ecnt for April, 1919, as compared with March, 1919. Twenty-six 
of the 41 articles were higher in April than they were in March. 
Tie greatest ierease, 72 per cent, is shown in cabbage; onions 
increased in April, 15 per cent; pork chops, potatoes, and butter, 
7 per cent each; lard and flour, 6 per cent each. Other articles show 
increases ranging from less than five-tenths of 1 per cent in the price 
of salmon, and 1 per cent each for oleomargarine and crisco, to 5 per 
cent for sirloin steak, lamb, hens, and prunes. Bread, rice, peas, and 
sugar show no change in price. The articles which decreased were as 
follows: Navy beans and tomatoes, 3 per cent each; fresh milk, evapo- 
rated milk, and baked beans, 2 per cent each; nut margarine, corn 
flakes canned corn, tea, and raisins, 1 per cent each; and Cream of , 
VW heat, less than five tenths of 1 per cent. 

In April, 1919, the cost of all articles of food combined was 18 per 
cent more than in April, 1918. Onions were 109 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Other articles showing an increase are butter and 
potatoes, 41 per cent; prunes, 32 per cent; coffee, 28 per cent; 
cheese, 23 per cent; and sugar and eggs, 16 per cent each. During 
this year period navy beans decreased 33 per cent and corn meal 16 
per cent, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE, APR. 15, 1919, COMPARED WITH APR. 15, 1918, AND MAR. 15, 1919. 



































- cent of increasy 
a ; +) or decrease 
Average retail price. (—) Apr. 15, 1919. 
Article. Unit. compared with—. 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1918. 1919. 1919. 1918, 1919, 
Oo wales wel Pound.... $0. 366 $0. 418 $0. 437 + 19 re 
CS aes ee ee . 345 | . 394 . 405 + 17 3 
EET Sa ees pene (ERE, . 293 . 334 . 346 + 18 hg 
EE IOC SPL OOT EPO ee . 255 . 284 . 294 + 15 + 4 
I x i oa eh eka O6.-.. .199 . 221 . 226 + 14 4 9 
PE oan c0ceeessescscqessacecscess favs GOucoe . 356 . 386 414 + 16 +2 
SNES 2d sate 42 winldipalpian Aiwa bonsots ae oaee . 495 . 549 . 572 + 16 4. 4 
RR Se sda swcadeukenans otenw sews eS ee - 446 .514 . 529 + 19 . 
Se ee eng hada wewene male as "eee Je ceccecese . 380 | 5. |S 5S ae 
RR Ne ir ng Seis ane mia wann Cubes "Re ae -411 | . (ae + 5 
NINE 6 cnn weacciescddcwceadacnsfsss DO. cxdsus . 295 . 321 . 322 + 9 (1) 
CL hed sttancndvaretnendesmeees | Quart..... 132 153 150 + 14 | —2 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)......... di Ae eee 153 Veer 9 
ee tier on psd ao d240 + erevenveseeue Pound.... - 507 . 665 | 713 + 41 + 7 
a. cn srenssseeéevens CAE” Se TENS Spree es . 390 | Df eee | + 1 
Ro akin casccmbecokwnsecssselys.c ORS inc cx RS coeeue 355 | SS ee — 1 
EES SEER aaa oe dina ewe aeoniedaewnsatew ee . 341 .405 | .419 + 23 + 3 
a I he ee wicieince a ats ee ee 331 . 334 | . 393 + 7 + 
SN ti te Ve ivan ree ehineeaewvasns pawedlon 4 ae Tee eo . 332 |  Bccccuee + 1 
Ne | Dozen..... 25 . 483 | . 493 | + 16 | + 2 
OES aap Pound?... 097 . 098 098 | + 1} (4) 
No ce aldaalhe moihient Pound.... 066 . 068 O72 I + 9 + 6 
ah lice ssa cacswhasecesveentaces SES O71 059 - 060 | — 16} + 2 
EP ast ce Coen chtanesawekh ee , Pe eee 141 PRO bekelin nana —1 
EET RE ein tc cs beccweeesnvececsec. oS 2 eee 251 fp ee ee | () 
Rs ca aninncee cn bnndetacbicans<c| Pound....| aa 134 134 + ll} (4) 
SS SEE RESELLER AE icanide | 180 125 121! — 33 —3 
a a Satna ed weeoiemsaeaalees \ SS . 022 . 029 . 031 | + 41 + 7 
one ae nEReEeeieS es | 033 060 | 069 +109 +15 
CS Ae on os cats Sais valiwh naan Sade a eee ERED ae . 053 . ee +72 
ES RS Se oe ee eee | ee eae .181 Sy gh Renee ee —2 
| SETTERS, iN AS eae: CPS aaa .193 5  ] SS — 1] 
Es 65 amdovce rewsececncancethess © RET, RRR! .190 .. 9 See (4) 
ELE Ee | RRS Sea oid . 164 8 — 3 
emer, Srenidated ............0.c000c.0.- Pound -| 091 .106 .106 | + 16 (4) 
hla in nkeln isk's owiehe doe mah de alow o ae . 639 704 697 + 9) -— 1 
ds ca teaemadaesaseseaneualaes Go... | . 301 376 385 | + 28 + 2 
cee rake nani ap adenckcibanmsoleee ° opera 166 . 209 219 + 32 + 5 
A  hilicsetcyiwninieaneesinarascfe, Ohi. ns. a 164 163| + 8 —1 
i oi as miwtn uic Dozen..... NEES Serie 366 Sl ee + 3 
RG Skies nintasexebbeendceaconchcsles - | ee | patna wake . 532 . 2 eee + 4 
All articles combined.................. |eecececesese Jnteeteeeee | bee eceaeie |roveeeeees + 18 | + 4 
} | | 











1 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
2 15-16-ounce can. 
3 Baked weight. 


« No change in price. 
6 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


For the six-year period, April, 1913, to April, 1919, the increase 
in the retail prices of all articles of food combined was 85 per cent. 
Six articles show an increase of 100 per cent or over; lard, 123 per 


cent; 
cent; 


flour, 118 per cent; bacon, 114 per cent; potatoes, 107 per 
ham and corn meal, 100 per cent each. 


Other increases range 


from 70 per cent for fresh milk to 98 per cent for lamb, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE, APR. 15 OF EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH APR. 16, 1913. 















































































































































Pere ent of increase (+) or de 
: 6 crease (—) Apr. 15 of each 
Average retail price Apr. 15— specified vear compared with 
Article. Unit. Apr. 15, 1913. 
1913 | 1914 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1914 | 1915 | 1916! 1917 | 1918] 1919 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steakt....c..cce- Pound. .| 25.4) 25.4) 25.1) 27.0) 31.7) 36.6) 43.7} @) | — 1] + 64 25:4 44 L 79 
Round steak ...cqececcs|-.-A0..00. 22.3! 23.0) 22.8] 24.0) 28.9) 34.5) 40.5) + 3) (1) | + 8+ 304 514+ 82 
Rib roast...cassesocsess roe, Pete 19.9} 20.1! 19.7} 21.0) 25.2) 29.3) 34.6) + 1) — 1] + 64+ 274 47/4 74 
Chuck roast..cccccccese es 16.2} 17.0) 16.0) 21.2) 21.2) 25. 5, 29.4, + 5) — 1) +31\4+ 31,4 57/+ 81 
Plate beef......cccccees — ae 12.2) 12.4) 12.2) 12. 8} 16.1) 19. 9| 22.61 + 2) (1) | + 5+ 82'4+ 63/4 85 
Pork Chops.....++++++-- --d0..... 21.6) 21.6) 19.7) 22.5) 30.6) 35. 6 41.4 i — 9 + 4/+ 42+ 65)+ 92 
Ne RTI to ean 26.7) 26.7} 26.4) 28.1] 38.2) 49.5) 57.2] (1) | — 1] + B+ 43/+ 85/4114 
HOM. .acosssess o66n0600 -— aor 26.5) 26.8) 25.3) 31.2] 36.5] 44.6) 52.9) + 1) — 5) +18/+ 38+ 6S +100 
Lis c<cimeuban veecces[ee GOveee., 20. 2| 19.3) 21.0) 23.0) 27.6] 35.3: 39.9) — 5) + 4] +14/4+ 37,4 751+ 98 
HGN8s..nscicksercncness 20 -AO.cee. 22.2; 23.0) 21.3 23. 7| a | 43.0) + 4) — 4) + 7/+ 31/..... + 94 
Salmon, canned........ ee Oe 19.8 20. 0) 23. 6; 29. 5) 32. 2! ee oS Ae eee EOS, (ies 
WEE TOUR: cicsuceneaes Quart...} 8.8 8.9) 88 8.8 10.2) 13.2 15.0) +1) (') | @) [4 164+ 50/4 70 
Milk, evaporated (um- | 15-16-0z.|.....].....).....]....-|--.0efeeeee ices dirk eouls beeeies sue SORE ra 
sweetened can. | 
Butter. ......2s-ecceeee Pound ..| 40.6) 32.7 9) 41.4, 50.8) 50.7) 71.3; —19) —12, + 2)'+ 25)4+ 25)/+ 76 
Oleomargarine......... ak EE, EE eee eee Pee ee Ore ee ae BRE, URE | eee Hee 
Nut margarine........- ae Ss ee ee ee ae | Lae Saee a ee CNR GS a 7 
(SNR cats estssccanees <¥ hah GAN Me 2} 24.8) 33.0) $4.1] 41.9)... diet, che aed alles era 
LQRG sc scccsciensscsaued — 15. 8] 15.6 .1j 18. 7| 26.4; 33.1) 35.3; — 1] — 4 +18) 4 67) t 109) +123 
Cee J. 2a deienkeno a EE Se SERENE, a eres kA SE RE RS Me. ieee 
Eggs, strictly fresh ..... Dozen...| 25.1) 25.5) 25.9) 27.4) 38.6) 42.5) 49.3) + 2) + 3) + a4 54 + <a + 96 
DIONE. jctsdcucksdncewes Pound..} 5.6; 6.2) 7.1) 7.0) 8.4; 9.7) 9.8! +11] +27) +254 504 73\4 75 
POE so «ie cucaeneaes Pound?.| 3.3) 3.3 4.5) 3.9} 6.7] 6.6) 7.2) (1) | +36 +18) +103: +4 -100) 4 118 
COP Wi <ccccevnesas — ae 3.0) 3.1] 3.3) 3.3) 4.7] 7.1 6.0) + 3} +10) + 10) 4+ 57 + 137)+100 
Core BOR... <c0cneccn B-OR. DEG 1.6 is cleccnctes. | ere Sate ee /) [aae ee EE RES. WOSIEn. hed 0s 
Cream of Wheat....... eee ee Ce eee eee |) Sas ee |eeseefeseee | NEE ES 
MOR. ckaxcdeeeicunemeee | | ee ape Sei ese se aa ae TPIS EASA TE Cee 
NE RC RS CR ERS -7| 9.4] 16.7] 18.0) 12.1].....|..... RAL Hees PO: CQO 
i eee ee: ee RE 1.5} 1.8 5 2.4 5.9) 2.2) 3.1) +20) (1) | +604 208 + 47\+-107 
SE DORA UIE RE fe RR TN 468.6 OBS OG.....1..... ae Lees PRS tees 
Cabhage.......-sscccseehe et GR ER eee ee Bist Beste | a a —_ cna SL osedivecce 
Beans, baked.......... No. 2canj.....].....]... BEE ae eta: i Mivsedceces POE Crear PRE: 5 np 
Corn, canned..........- ce GRRE NRE Gam ae GRE eae | ee ales Sapte: Spee age 
Peas, Canned ....s.sas0e- ae Se Seen eee Ne Seer Seen NS. eee ee eee ated . 
Tomatoes, canned...... ye GE ee PG Bee TEER See |] a ae ee Pee OE age 
Sugar, granulated...... Pound..| 5.4) 5.0} 6.6) 7.9) 9.6) 9.1) 10.6) — 7] +22) +46\+ 78+ 69\+ 96 
BOs ons saccssncvekeny SS Ve a .6 54.6) 55.1) 63.9 69.7 yee ee SESaR ee Sas Sere 
PN sscacenutgimntons Pecans cicdliry ake -9| 29.9} 29.9) 30.1] 38.5).....]..... Gt AE yee bane 
SOR cncqnesesinesetin a Oe ee * .7| 13.3] 14.5] 16.6) 21.9).....4..... Lecaes ee a See 
SES cistudnatewninele eh SRD. 5) 12.6} 14.2) 15.1) 16.3).....]..... ae Wee a 3 
Bananas.......... Mae ¢ SE RS US ae ep eS Pe | ae Bie RSP IS BGR Ge 
EEO ALR lata A sito ia, BAB: Tate We iiisn ted wks dhe xcadiewtes Ras RE 
Allarticles combined.|..........|.....|....|..... aR Siesie. la He of a, Fa) Fiat aay S74 5 
1 No change in price. 1 Baked weight. 
RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES ON MAR. 15, 1919, AND 
APR. 15, 1913, TO 1919, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1913. 
[Av one iow for y year 1913= 100. 
=— a — = - i ~ 
Apr. 15—- 
Article. Unit. 55" sgi0.l3s al — a — 
. , 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
Sirloin steak............-| Pound 165| 172| 101] 100 99 | 106| 125 144 
Round ee. i eee 177 | 182 99 103 100 } 108 130 155 
RI GE, «. coccanne nee Ae 169 175 101 102} 100; 106/ 127 148 
| RRR TP | ee 178 184 101 103 | 98 | 106 | 131 159 
PT riaceestiesicc dase 184 188 102 103! 101! 106! 133 166 
Pork chops............ mt ie “Oe 184 165 103 103 | 94/ 107) 146 170 
aay OE CTE: Se nad 203 212 99 9 98; 104) 141 183 
SE cncnncibnindahnidend: sdMicnbse 191; 197 9 99 94; 116| 136 166 
EAUG ..o a cescerencenssensdieadDcencess 211 223 100 99 96 | 119 | 167 209 
Hens. ..... SORE ey “SON 193 202 104 108 | 100 o> | See 
LTS coccerce] DOZEN,.... 140 143 73 74 | 75 79| «112 | 123 
Butter aaasal eckhusieesacn Pound.. 174 | 186 106 86 OF 108 | 133 132 
fil... 200 Quart..... 7 169 100 100 | 99 99 114 148 
Bread...... Pound }.. 172 172 100 110; 126 124| 150 172 
PO ict arnesintniat an 206 218 100 99 | 137 119} 206 200 
Corn meal --.40.......| 197| 200 98 103 | 109 108; 154 237 
PON tinnaemeatienne iO ONG 171| 182 87 105| 86 138| 339| - 129 
Supe. (oh. 6 tetbeebend pevclecdicseenes 193 | 193 98 91 122 145 | 175 165 
ll artices combined...}....... iene 175 182 98 97 99 109 | 145 154 
1 Baked weight. 
118265°—19——-6 [1627] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 


[The prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail deals 









































= ate aa sae ——————— - — 
| Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md 
| 
| ae 2 i 
Article. Unit.) Apr. 18— Apr. 15— 
, . Mar. Apr. ' Mar 
ie ee OE OS ee eee ee ip 
1913 1914 1917 1918 929% 1919 1913 014 1917! 1918 19!" | 
| | | j | | j 
—|} ———— —- —--—— - 
| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts,| Cts.| Cts! Cts.’ Cts. ¢ f 
0 NS SFE a eee ee ; Lb..} 24.5) 24.6) 30.0 35.0, 38.6, 40.4: 24.0 24.0 31.6 37.0 4 1 
BNI WI. « 5.060 6s a cénacennac~ | Lb..| 21.0) 21.1) 26.0 31.9] 36.4) 37.4) 22.7) 22.0, 29.8 36.0) 42.5 
Rib roast........«. a eg | Lb..; 20.6) 19.6) 24.6 26.1) 31.2) 32.4) 18.7) 18.0, 23.6 20.8) 35 
SO Go avccccsaseveseves | Lb..) 14.5) 15.7) 19.9 22.8 25.6, 26.9 16.3 15.3) 21.8 26.5 
iy ESSE eS eae Lb.. 11. 6 9.9) 15.1, 18.6; 20.5) 22.9 23.2) 13.3) 17.6) 21.7 
Pork chops.........-cceeeceee--- | Lb..| 24.5] 23.1 30.0 35.2) 35.9) 30.6 21.0 19.2 28.8 37.0 38.4 4 
PN Rs ci spc cn sew anaewe Lb..! 32.4) 31.0) 40.0 51.8) 59.6) 59.2) 22.7 23.8 38.7 45.7! 49.0 50 
I bcs i Lb..! 29.5] 30.0) 37.6 46.0) 53.5; 54.4) 31.0 30.0) 40.0 48.6 57.2 57 
NIE ie. a ps ewes eens sa | Lb..! 20.0: 20.2 26.9 34.3) 40.6 41.3 20.5 18.5 27.5 36.1 38.8 42 
PE tin stengenecccsecesccceses « | Lb../ 21.1) 22.3 24.0..... , 36.8 39.6 22.0 23.3 29.0 $4.9 46.7 
Gaiman, cammea................. >} RS ee 18.8 24.6) 28.1 26.4 20.8% 26.0 29.2) 29 
OE oo cos v5 seen alee | Qt..| 16.0; 10.0 13.2 18.0: 21.7 20.0 8.8 8.7 @.2) 13.0 15.0 14 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (1) |.....)..........'..... i eae eee, See 15.1' 14 
oss cicna ved ae ae aa Lb..! 42.4 34.3 52.0 57.2! 68.9 73.4 42.9 95.1 51.4 54.5 68.0 74.7 
| | Lb..| eRe EAE Be OSES & <i geal Stee, Cee Nea 36.10 37 
Braie MPOTING . .. o.oo ccccecccces: v 3b ex Ep era ae 39.2 3.¢..... Sa ees Dee 34.8 34 
Cheese. ...... BY Pi Ee ea gee Oe ee BY ae ee eee $4.0 34.9) 40.7 40.6'.....)..... $3.8: 35.7 41.7: 42 
Eh ol es as wre. siath ners | Lb 15.4) 15.6 26.2 33.9! 34.8 35.8) 14.3) 14.4 26.3 32.6 31.4! 33.7 
RE aa eke se cease ss > Se ee, SS Bees Pee 6 36.4... ...}... 2 ate «| Beem 31.3 
Bees, strictly fresh .............. oz.) 22.4 23.9 40.0 42.6 42.2 42.0 21.7 22.4 37.0! 40.2 46.9) 47.9 
Ee a | Lb?) 6.0 5.9 8.4 10.0, 9.5 10.0 5.4 5.6 7.5) 9.7 96 
Rte etn dec oc need enone an. 4 Be 8 6.0 CE 7.6 TS 38S 8m 6S CO 6.4 7 
Mais nde cebacecmsanee | Lb 2.4 2.7 4.0 5.6 5.5 5.5) 2.4 2.5) 4.0 6.6 5.3) 5 
cs uc akeadsowel (3) oh 114.0 14.3... 13.4! 13 
2. ae | FD feces ee, eee: re. 1 24.9 24.9'.. 23.4) 23 
Cds wancsiecansebeseo oss » See | “ends 7.9 12.2) 13.1) 12.8)..... ERE 10.3) 11.8 13.1) 13.1 
Beans, navy........... Sakelewaeae k= eet Se 16.6; 18.7} 15.0) 14.2)..... AE 15.8 18.3) 13.1] 12 
os a ckneladioe na eam 1 LDb..] 2.@ 2.7 6.2 3.0 4.2 4.1 1.5 1.9 63) 22 2.9 3 
Ande iencesancccccscnssee<]| BMs cdesens acon 13.9 45 7.2 &9..... wees 12.4 2.6, 5.7 
| { i | 
oe otedeede i 2 ae a So ee er | ee 5.91 10 
Beans, baked...............- o---} (5) |... — ba ceae eames | 18.6 17.4 ..... SREEE RIE fvsees 15.9) 15.9 
rere ee ot i ee RE hae Ls ewiad | 21.2  . | eieels oman pete 19.4) 18.8 
SE TTC | i ae ee wae x >, * ee eee eee Be, 17.7! 18.3 
| | 
Tomatoes, canned............... Oe MSS Ee eae | 14.0 13.3'.....!. 15.5 14 
Sugar, granulated ............... Lb..| 5.3 5.0 10.2) 9.3) 11.1109 4.8 44 8. 8.5 10.2 10 
: See tiie winnie Se wpe heen * UMS Beer. Sere 66.0, 79.5) 91.5, 88. 2,..... Le diciea 55.0 67.9, 73.0 72 
a a RN ie et OK | me 30.0) 28.3) 37.4 36.6..... APE 23.5 28.6 35.5 3 
| | j 
Ns Coe cea cwbeetveees oS Ce eas | 15.2) 17.3] 21.0 20.6'..... | oe | 13.9 16.6, 21.2 21 
CD ROSE SE Ss Shep: wee | 15.9) 16.7) 17.9 17.4..... leooee] 14.3) 15.2; 16.1 16. 
Bananas........ EEE ETRE a" ae ae ES LEY FS Ree Gee Ae -| 30.0 30.0 
Oranges..... ereces ceeeerccecee oof DGS.j..202)..- ia ocecelecces 53.1) 55.8) .....)...--|----- = | 53.8 50 
j ; 
1 15-16-ounce can, 4 Baked weight. * 8-ounce package. 
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APR. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND MAR. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES. 


As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month } 





—_~———— = = ———— - = 





Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Apr. 15— 

Apr. 15- Mar. | Apr. Mar. Apr. | p Mar. Apr. 

— : 15, | 15, |— ———| 15, | 15, | —4-———, | 15,15, 

1913 | 1914| 1917 | 1913 | 2929. | 1919. 1013] 1914 1917 | 1918 | 2929. | 1919. | 4913] 1914) 1917) 1918 | 191. 1919. 
| Snaee! baeew | | 











Apr. 15— | 











| | | 
































} } | 
La Cts.| Cts. ces, | Cts. | Cts. os. Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| Cte. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. crs. | Cts. | Cts. | Cta. 
| o, 1! 28.0) 34.2 38.5) 41.6) 44.3) 36.3) 32.7 42.0 45.7 59.2) 60.1 22.3) 21.6 29.0, 33.9 39.2 30.4 
| 22.0, 23.0) 31.3 34.8, 39.3) 41.5, 34.0 84.3 40.3 46.5 56.5 57.5, 19.3) 19.4 26.3, 31.4 36.7 36.9 
| 49.3 21.0} 26.3 29.7; 33.4) 35.6 24.4 24.4 29.1 32.9 39.9) 41.6) 17.5) 16.8 22.5) 27.1 32.2 32.1 
| 16.8, 17.0} 22.8) 25.0) 29.8) 31.0) 18.0) 16.8 24.2 27.4 32.4 31.5 15.5) 15.4 20.3) 24.5 28.0 28.4 
10.5. 12.0) 17.2) 20.8) 22.4 23.9)..... SEES, OSS FETS SES Sliced 11.8 11.8 16.3) 186, 21.8 21.9 
| | | | | 
22.5, 2 9 29.7 34.5 36.2 39.9 23.8, 23.0 32.6 36.3. 38.6 42.8 20.8 21.0 33.0 36.1 409 42.1 
129.5, 34.0) 42.0 54.0 60.7) 62.6 25.0 25.0 87.5 46.6 51.0 51.0 21.5 21.2 36.3, 45.5 4 47.7 
| 30.0, 32.0) 40.8 45.5) 53.0) 83.7, 30.5 31.3 39.8 46.9 56.2) 56.4 25.7 25.3, 38.3) 46.2, 51.4 51.3 
| 21.8 21.9 81.0) 35.0) 41.1 46.4) 24.3 21.3 29.5) 36.4) 41.6 41.3 18.7 16.2 24.8 33.3 34.6) 36.1 
| 19.3) 20.5) 28.3]... | 36.6 38.6) 24.6, 25.3, 31.4)..... | 43.0, 43.7) 22.8, 22.8, 31.0...... 41.2 43.6 
| } | | | 
Bs de | 23.8] 28.8) 30.9 32.6.....'..... 24.8 30.7! 32.5 32.3)..... SGD 1 20.7} 28.7 2.9 28.7 
110.3 10.0] 12 8} 15.5; 20.0 20.0, 8.9 8.9 11.0 14.5 16.5 15.5, 8.0 8.0, 10.0, 13.0 15.0 14.0 
I. RRS SE Se ee ae = Se ee ee 15.5! 14.5 
144.4 37.5) 56.0) 54.5) 70.8 76.7) 42.1 34.0) 50.5; 50.7, 65.1 72.3 40.2) 31.4 49.4) 49.1 65 70.9 
3 eee | 41.0 41.2... roves | eat Pa  * St Sat eee eet eee 38.4, 39.2 
ae Bed | Pee! Senay | 40.1 40.0..... SEE ye? Oe Re ee ee Vee 4, 34 
__.| 35. 034.8 40.7 42.92...) 00... $3.6 33.4 41.7) 42.@.....]..... 31.5 33.8 38.9 40.0 
15.8 16.0 25.7) 32.2} 33.7 35.0 16.0 15.6 26.5 32.9 35.1 36.4 14.3) 14.0 25.0, 32.3 31.7, 34.2 
aK See oe Se 5 Se i AR et Br 8) 2h 
| 22.7, 25.0 37.0) 40.2) 45.6 46.3 31.0 33.0 45.1) 52.9 60.2 60.6 25.2) 25.7 39.5 43.4 50.8 49.4 
| } 
| 5.3 56 96160 108 9.7 59 5.9 83 8. 92) 9.2 56 5.1 93 100 95 95 
3.8 2.7; 67] 68 7.4 7.4 3.7] 38 7.5 7.0 7.2 7.6 2.0| 3.0 6.8 6.3 6.4 6.6 
2.126 44 58 49 52 35 35 56 80 67 66 25 26 46 7.8 5.3 5 
SSA eeey ithaacds Se eines nlvaatsdecadateuass] SOE | BE Elasdedsavcclscicbesneest && Z.7 
Een Mees rere ney | 25.3 25.8 22. .2)eeeee|e---e)eeees 24.7 24.8 .....)----4). Saclivceva, fire Soe 
j { ' 
9.7} 12.0) 13.2 13.1..... |.....] 10.4] 12.8 13.6] 13.8)..... Ee 9.5, 12.5, 13.3, 13.0 
17.6 18.5, 14.9 14.0..... ee Sf 2 ae a ee eee 16.4 18.4 115, 10.9 
Lo 28 68 27 328 «43 2H AG GH 28 «627 =O LS 17 6 28 (628 2? 
ts Sa ac 15. " SS a eS ae ee }14.0 35 61) 60..... ae 17.7, 3. ‘ 5.7) 6.7 
| 
Io Wea OS, DAD 6.1) 9.4)... NOG See! Os Or 7 Sia Ree Se Beet | 36 &5 
subd SC auipedieise tt AEE ME dicen Eaves duseed SAME BRM... <dcessd-.-.deace-d Sha S60 
chad Jesecclessenfeensof 20.0 202)....[....-]-oelecoee! 21.9) 214 .....].....).....].....-[ 20.1) 18.4 
AED ches MO Saag | 20.6 21. ---2}--+--]-0004 ee 2.1| 21.%..... Lipeidscosibseanes | 17.7) 17.5 
aah eee ESS Mee eS i SR a ee ae 20.4 17.3.....1. cesleceesd 158 2&8 
| 5.2 650100 92 11.0 11.12 5.1 49 9.2) 92 104) 104 5.4 48 9.3 9.6 lod 10.3 
SR Bhs 72.5) 73.6, 85.8 86.2).....]..... | 62.4) 63.9 68.6 67.4)..... oR 17.5, 57.0, 67.2) 64.8 
me | sient 31.0| 32.3) 41.0 40.5.....)..... 34.0 $4.1) 42.5 45.0.....]..... 28.5, 30.2 36.4, 36.5 
ae ERNE 15.0 16.0} 21.1) 22.5..... weep F i 2k. 7 ee oe | 18.2) 17.6, 22.1 22.3 
|-----leccee| 149 16.8 17.9 17.7)..... OU, . | to mh ee 12.2) 14.1) 14.7, 14.8 
Re ieee Rasta. Som \ EO” Sk Re Reek Spam eC & < a ae a oaa ee | 40.9 41.9 
|-++-. | eevee lesewdesesd Gh. MG ose h. sor ds.-. 8.00. | $7.3) 85.0.....)..... esnadivenend | 57.4 57.4 
i j 
4 28-ounce package. § No. 2 can. 
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Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio. 
icle. Jnit. r. 15— Apr. 15— 
Article Uni Apr. 15 — Apr. 15 oe 
a ot me} £o, 
, . 
1913 | 1914| 1917/ 1918 194%. | 1919. | 1913 | 1914] 1917] 1918/1919 
ae | vv 
Cts. | ct a a Cts.| Cts.| Cts. onl a ' Cts.| Cts.| Cts. ( 
a re .| Lb..| 22.3) a. 4) 29. 2} 33. 7| 38.0} 39. 7} 25. 0) 30. 5} 35.2) 38.9) 30.9 
Round steak .......cee- eosecseee| LbD..| 19.0) 21.3) 25.6) 30.4) 34. 4) 35. 7} 21. 8, 3. 3 28. 3 33. 4) 36.4, 33 
are sresoceenes Lb..} 19. 7| 20.1) 24.1) 28.8) 32.4) 34.2) 20. 0! 19. 6) 24.5) 28.1) 30.7) 32.2 
CI OEE chin vacetwesecctoeccos Lb..} 15.4) 16.1) 20.5} 24.9) 28.0) 29.2) 17.2) 17.1] 22.0) 26.1) 28.3 2 
Qo eee eee} Lb..| 11.4! 12.0; 15.5) 19.4) 20.9) 21.4) 12.3] 12.1) 15.8) 19.7) 20.8 22 
| | | 
Pe CIN, icin ccecccseecie cian we Lb..} 19.5) 19.8) 28.5) 83.0) 85.5) 37.9) 21.3) 22.4) 33.0) 35. 2) 41.2) 43 
3acon, SHCOd.......20-ece0- seeee) Lb..| 31.4) 31.3) 39.5) 51.9] 57.1) 58.2) 27.0) 27.8) 40.0) 48.8) 55.3) 5 
BEM CUNO bear cecdecccescnses Lb.. 32. 5} 31.7; 38.2) 46. 7] 50. 8) 54. 6} 36.0) 35. 0).39.0) 46.7) 55.5) 57 
DMiialwnakweceeebanseceeneead Lb..| 20.7} 20.0) 26.3) 35.6) 37.1) 38.3} 21.5) 19.7| 28.8) 34.3) 38.5 
Mat adeas Kecseceses ecccccce éit BIO sa) he A Ee ee Bc ccee =~ 40. 3] 25.0) 24.9) 33. 6].....] 43.4) 4 
| 
DOMMOM, CONROE. ...60cccccesvssss ae eee ae 26.0; 30.1) 31.9) > +--+] 21.5) 28.6) 30.6) | 
Milk, ea 8.0; 3.0 0.¢ 11.9 13. 0) 13.0° 8.3) 8. X 10. 0} 13. * 13.0 | 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetene i). tom RP e Fees Os Fe £2.90 *. See See eee ee 15.0 1 
Butter Ui dokbden ceewhocsy hanes | 39.0) 30. 1 48. 4) 46.0 63.9) 67.1) 42 . 0} 33.7 | o4. 3} 49. 6] 68. 2) 72 
re Lb oF, ES, Pees eee er 36 4 36. * SN ce jorsesa)nantabecsns 38. 7) 4! 
| | 
Pee PRIUS. «onc cccccscecvess | Lb l. or ee ewe ee ae + oe ee ve 35.1 3 
Sc Wabdaedsnccnsncccecceswns i oe es 32. 7} 35.3) 38.5) 40.5)..... ba aga 32. 2) 33.8) 41.8) 4 
DE icine seseavgeisdvewdee | Lb..| 14. 9) 15.0, 25. 2) 31.7) 32. 2) 34.0) ~e 16. 3 27. 2 sal 34. 0 
CAs ctw acsortaccavcescoeccese Es Spee nna tal nec ns biecnas gob 8 ee eee eee eee 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...........<0. Doz.) 22.9 21.8 37.6; 38.0 46.1) 46. 6| 23. 6; 24.1, 39.9) 41 9| 50. 2 
| | | | | | | | 
ee oxesse groseensesdl bL.2.} 6.1) 6.1) 8.6} 10.2) 10.2) 10.0) 5.5) 5.6) 8.4) 9.7) 9.7 
0 eee ror er | Lb 2.7| 2.9) 6.4) 6.2) 6.4) 6.8} 3.1) 3.2) 6.6) 6.7) 6.8 
i licde wake ecenecee sees Lb 2. 9) 2.8} 5.0} 7.2) 5 5} §.8| 2.7) 2. 9) 4.5) 7.1) 5.8 
PE conte nb ee ean eke “ect Be RE eee ee ee ig: |) ae EEE Bagh ree 14.3) 1 
Cream of Wheat. ............0- 2. Beh Oe Rey meee | 23. ® 23. 9 cee BEAD, OR neoey 24.8) 24 
| | 
Dt Ci Sncctebeeeincaseseanened i SS eae Be 1 0.2] 12.2) 13.3) 13.3}..... | seewu | 9. 4, 12.0) 13.5) 1 
ee) Sa arr akg i Re me 5750) 92.8 Fi 44.2... ....}<<.-. 17.3} 17.6) 11.3) 11 
Tec ck a eneap moda’ | Lb..| 1.3) 17) 5.8) 1.7) 2.5] 25) 1.4) 19) 5.9 21) 28 
SUNIL GE Wass eeceesescccasesenss ee Beer Siu 12.6; 2.8 5.7) 5.9].....]..... 13. 2.9) 5. 7| 
| ! } | j 
i cn ccandaisvcarssoces 'aa.1..... aS SEE se 5. 2 0.0 Loker RES ie Ss 5.8) 10.2 
Beams, DAK. .......ccccccccece et Liccestevnngluesea 16.8) 16.4)..... eters: Eats A pail | 16.5) 1 
PE IIE cc ecctescsscccecces ay: eee a haa ae | 17.6) 17.7)..... joes are er 20.5) 2% 
Peas, Bc cibcessscaacdsseans aoe ence eaaale Ree Eck fs See Jennsoleceee isueae | 19. 4] 1 
Pe ie | | 
Tomatoes, canned............... | S$. c65 | ee Sere pee 16.0) 167@..... ae ee Pe | 16.9) 16.4 
ae, granulated Eee rae | Lb..| 5.0, 4.9 9.2) 8.7 10.0) 9.9) 5.2) 5.0) 9.7) 9.0) 10.8) 1 
. epee | Lb..}.....|.....| 53.0) 56.9} 62. 7] 62.0)..... 1.....| 50.0) 59.6) 67.7) 6 
eee Jupveasésacnen ep” 32 eee aay | 29.0, 28.1 34. ‘| 35. ‘ eee BASS 28. 8| 29. 8 4 3S 
j ! | | 
‘sie ee SRE ar = 14.8 16 3) 21.1) 22.3)... | cove! 14.6) 17.2) 21. 7 22 
Rajsins......... rasabpessiesress 5 oe oe aeanal 14.7) 15.0) 16.4) 16.7).....)-.... | 13.9) 14.6] 15 / 15.7 
BANANAS. ...2.0-eeeeeeeeeereee! DOZ.|.seee]eecee|ercee|eeree] 41-3) 35.1)..--. RO! Ree See | 42. 3] 43.7 
IN ce asesncdsadssicnnsccees et oe fesees | nanan Jrveee] 45 : 49.9)... | ransl- Snapeed | 58.0) 5 
4 15-16-ounce can. 3 Baked weight. 4Sounce package. 
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| Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 
| 1b Apr. 15— Apr. 15— | 
| a Mar. |} Apr. P Mar.} Apr. ; . Mar. | Apr. 
—- 15, 15, 15, 15, SF ee 
¢ H | | } ore ‘ 
913] 1004 1917| 1918} 299- | 1919. | 913 | 1914 1917 1918 1919. | 1919. | 1913] 1914 1917) 1918 | 1919. | 1919. 
ms jl | a 3 
| cs. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
93.1} 22.9) 27.3) 36.7] 38.4) 40.8) 23.8) 24.4) 28.2) 34.4) 37.2) 40.6) 23.4) 23.3) 28.0) 31.5) 34.9) 35.9 
20.3) 21-0) 25.8} 34.5) 35.6) 38.6) 19.4) 20.5) 24.4) 31.8) 33.4 36.5) 20.8) 21.3) 24.7) 28.8) 32.4) 32.6 
| 17.4] 16.7) 22.1| 27.6} 29.4] 31.3! 19.2! 20.0) 25.0) 28. 8} 29.8} 33.1) 19.1) 19.8 23.1) 27.6) 31.1) 31.6 
15.3) 15.8] 18.9) 25.2) 26.2) 28.1) 15.2) 15.8) 19.0 24.8; 25.5) 27.8) 15.5) 16.6) 18.7, 22.5) 24.9 25.0 
9.4) 7 12.4] 18.1) 18.6 7 11 2 see wai sila 20. 1 ae a 13.4; 15.3; 18.7) 20.7; 21.0 
| “g | | | | | 
19.9 20.0) 29.6) 34.4) 37.6) 40.7) 19.6) 20.4) 27.4) 33.9) 36.6) 40.9, 24.4) 26.0, 31.3, 39.6 44.6 45.8 
| 29.0, 27.4) 38.1) 53.3) 59.4) 60.0) 22.8 23.2 37.2) 47.8) 50.5) 53.4) 33.8 33.5, 43.3) 58.3, 65.6 65.8 
| 29.2, 29.2) 38.6) 50.5) 58.1) 58.8) 25.0, 28.0, 30.0) 44.6) 51.7] 55.8 35.0) 34.8 45.6 53.9 62.2 62.6 
18.1) 16.5) 24.0) 33.1) 32.0} 34.3) 17.4) 17.9) 26.0) 37.0, 38.6) 40.3) 19.0, 18.5, 25.5 32.8) 34.1 34.5 
21.8, 21.9) 25.1]..... 36.2) 38.5 21.8) 23.6 30.4..... 40. 8} a4 25.6) 27.9, 28.9)...... | 45.6 46.5 
| | | | 
ee 19.7, 28.7) 31.5 oe 21.8) 29.3 32.9 31.31.....!.....| 27.91 31.9] 40.6, 40.6 
8.4} 8.4] 8.7) 11.5) 13.0) 12.6) 8.0 8.0 11.0 13.0 15.0) 15.0 10.0, 10.0 9.0, 14.0) 14.0) 14.0 
PE AAS ARIE bsixnes ds PO DEE oP Poe if 2S se OES caked | 13.4) 13.4 
| 39.0) 29.3) 47.6, 44.8) 64.9) 67.8) 37.9 31.2 48.6, 47.5 65.9 69.9 35.0) 31.9 43.5, 44.1) 64.1 60.2 
REE CE ha jecees OS OE RR ee ee ee ~ 5 ee Ss ee ae |} 40.6, 40.7 
} | | | 
| ae. Se SANE ae $5.2 35.1)..... | aren et mm ~* f° Ce See ee es | 36.1) 35.5 
eee aor 33.9 36. 1} 41.2} 42.3..... anes 30.5} 32.2) 39.0) 40.3).....].....; 31-2, 33.5, 41.5! 44.2 
| 16.3) 15.8] 26.4) 34.6) 34.7) 36.7) 16.0) 16.0 25.4) 33.1) 33.4) 35.3) 17.9 18.0, 25.7) 33.8, 32.2 34.1 
ee Se Se A $2.5) 33.1'..... RS Sage See Se Sa eee es eee ee 
| 24.6 23.6; 38.1 41.2 ste 45.9 ma 23.3 39-6 41.3! 49.1) 49.1) 26.0, 27.5 36.8, 42.6 44.1) 52.0 
| | | | 
| 5.3} 5.4) 8.7 10.0) 11.3) 11.3) 5.6) 5.6 8.4) 9.4 9.5) 10.3! 6.2 61, 6.8, 9.1) 89 8.9 
| 2.6 2.6, 61! 5.7] 5.9 6.1) 3.1) 3.1) 6.41 6.9 6.5' 6.91 3.6 3.6, 6.6 63) 7.2 7.4 
| 2.4, 2.6, 40) 6.1) 5.4) 5.5) 2.81 2.9 5.1) 7.3 6.2} 6.0) 3.2) 3.5, 5.2) 8.3; 6.6 7.0 
ead J.-ncefeoeccleosee| 14.7] 14-6).....]..... Petia MM BE edeentlwecdicnnd Ie we 
PRS SNe ree | endl ee = | Ree uae AS veneer Eh ee A ones, 24.3 24.8 
| | | | 
ae 9.7, 12.5) 14.2) 14.2)..... eee] 8-6 12.4 13.2, 13.21.....1.....| 9.5) 12.1) 13.7) 13.6 
ES SE 14,7) 17.2; 13.7 12.8).....|.....| 17-0) 17.9) 11-3) 11.3).....!.....] 16.7) 17.1, 10.8) 10.9 
1.1) 1.4 6.9) 1.6] 2.3) 2.9 1.2) 1.6 5.4) 1.7) 2.3) 2.5) 1.0, 1.91 6.0! 1.7] 3.0; 3.9 
es ARP 14.2 7 BE Diicwssoleeeesl OE EG 69 | (62.....1....., 38.0 23 6.3) 65 
| | 
ae os en = it = ae ee new | I * es een Seeeee aero 3.2} 5.2 
ee tet AR, SRE _. & > ae eee poe sent DOAN BO Cessichisconlasscalossens 19.3 19.7 
RE or SE i ae | RS a a epee CS eS as eee ee eee 19.2; 19.1 
meek Caer RRS Bessa 19.4) 19.6).....[..... bowed ee ee ame Wey pee ReeaNE 19.4, 18.9 
} | | 
ey cee | eS 15.3] 15.4/.....]..... = oF eRe ee ee ee | 16.2) 15.8 
5.3} 4.7) 9.3) 9.2) 11.2) 11.2; 5.0) 5.0! 9.3) 8.8 10.5) 10.4) 5.3) 4.9, 8.8 8.6) 10.5) 10.4 
ae ---| 55.0) 58.3) 67.3] 68.4/...../..... | 45-0) 58.2 63.0) 69.0..... lta 64.5 60.6 70.5 70.4 
| ees BEN 28, ' ald i 2 * a a | 27.5) 30.4) 37.2) 37.8).....|.....| 30.4 30.3, 38.1, 38.9 
| 
a 14.2) 16.5! 20.4 22.71... sdhiiewka | 13.4] 17.5 20.3 7 Redness 13.9 16.3, 22.0 22.6 
Spee EST 14.0 4.5 17.@ 17.0.0 sees) 13.3) 14.5, 16.0) 16.3)..... lsocse, a4) 12.5). 16.2 16.9 
|-+--+|-+eee]- ret Fae SEE) Si Menssdieecdins paliacwes | 30.7] 30.6)..... FEE Gah Ess | 37.5 39.2 
|-scecfecsecleccociaccee 50.9 55.1)... pawee ER GS | 52.3 54.1)..... ae ey eo: 35.7) 37.1 



































#28-ounce package. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FO), 
+ — T —~— 
Milwaukee, Wis New Orleans, La 
| 
| '; A oF 
i Init. Apr. 15— Apr. 15— 
Article. Un pr. 15 ler. Apr, pr. 15 Iear.|Apr 
i" T EARY } 1 45, i 
1013 | 194 | 1917) 1918 919. /1919.! 1913 | 1914! 1917] 1918) 2929: 1919 
|| ar Me 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. C1 
Sirloin steak .......0.0- needs ae Lb. ./21.5 |23.0 |20.2 {33.0 {37.0 (39.3 [22.1 (23.2 (26.0 [31.7 (35.6 37.5 
Round steak....... biecenee eeee-| LbO../19.5 21.0 [26.6 131.3 [35.2 (37.1 19.3 '20.0 (23.5 (28.6 (32.7 34.2 
Ribroast. ... ccs. Heeeesesesene Lb. ./18.0 [18.5 (23.8 [27.0 |31.0 (32.8 (20.9 [20.7 23.1 28.3 44 32.9 
I Soci sccecsccnccesect Lb. ./15.8 16.3 [21.6 [28.1 [27.9 '29.7 15.4 |15.4 18.6 22.4 25.9 25.2 
PEE GE. onecedeewessock cessed Lb../11.5 11.8 |15.4 {18.8 {21.0 (22.5 11.6 j12.4 15.4 (18.4 (21 1 22 
PR os occ cvdenctaccessad Lb. .119.5 (19.5 29.3 ia 36.5 38.3 '22.5 '23 9 (30.3 36.4 41.0 44.3 
PE I vant dude cucusueweok Lb. ./26.8 (27.3 \37.8 }48.5 155.2 55.7 29.1 |30.0 |41.0 50.1 (57.7 60.3 
eS ere eocseee-| Lb..|26.8 (27.7 36.2 145.3 151.9 (53.2 27.6 (26.0 (36.3 141.6 50.3 50.4 
iin ccanvcee aaiadannes Lb. ./20.0 19.2 (29.3 [35.4 [39.3 (39.7 (22.0 |21.1 30.0 35.4 41.3 43.8 
PO as 'ece 2 ew Wbeseedewss bitieens Lb. ./22.3 |22.3 (30.5 |..... '39.1 (42. 7 (24.3 [24.1 (29.2 |..... 40.8 44.1 
‘Ole eee SS | 
Salmon, canned...........-.-.-- Lb..| babes |..---/23-6 (29.0 31.8 133.0 aS o----/25-0 {31.0 (35.1 34 
Milk, RR: Qt..| 7.0) 7.0} 8.0 [20.0 /12.0 112.0 110.0 | 9.7 (10.0 14.2 16.0 16.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (1) |..... ERE eee” fee “Sg 5 ) Se See ee ae 15.2 14.4 
ROE ae eee Lb. .'38.2 |30.0 {50.8 146.5 65.3 '69.1 '40.3 [32.2 (53.2 (50.8 66.4 72.4 
Oleomargarine...... eceeres ye ee eee | i+endenss 37.8 33.3 |..---|----- j.e--- rent 39.8 39 
Nut margarine. ...............- Lb..| sional 2 oe ee Ye Seiad MSs 35.8 35 
Cheese......... See cwsocewes cocce] LBD. ~}.....fee-oefOh-H $90.38 (38.4 139.2 |.....1....-/04-0 [33.7 141.7 (41.9 
T=, PO Oe HE Orr enn eee Lb. ./15.4 '15.8 |26.9 (33.1 (33.5 135.8 14.8 [14.9 (25.4 /32.5 (32.6 34 
GRD issdcncnnecccsessonces ee ee eee ee Es ceiil leaconl 33.7 (33.5 |..... = Pet eer sa: oi 
Eggs, strictly fresh .......0....- -| Doz./21.2 (21.4 {35.3 7-5 143.8 |45.2 (21.9 |22.0 36.8 (38.2 [41.6 |44.6 
| 
gt Lig dbceene ev eaeen cow Lb.?) 5.6 | 5.9 | 8.7/9.2) 9.2) 9.2 w----| 4.8 | 8.2] 9.4/9.2) 9.1 
Flour. .....-. Sleiniliaekecnitianines Lb..} 3.1 | 3.1] 6.31 6.4166/7.0/3.8|38.6| 7.0/7.3. 7.3) 7.5 
a woce-e-} Lb..} 3.3 | 8.3 | 5.8 | 8216.2) 5.7126) 2.8) 4.8) 63) 5.1) 5.1 
Rs isdoceurenees RS: | PTS REE Sea: Pgs eS oT | Ee es aE Lene 14.4 14.1 
Cream of Wheat ...............-- "Se CR DOES as Pease 24.9 (24.6 |..... ws evelecceo[ee +++ 24-8 24.8 
SIT OE LEED Lb..j.....]....-/10.0 [12.4 14.4 (14.6 |.....1..... | 8.8 (10.7 12.2 12.1 
Beans, navy ....--..---- aoe 2) oe ae er 17.0 {18.4 j11.5 j11.2 |..-..]...--) 17.0 {16.7 (12.2 11.1 
Potatoes ... 2.22... bhbeetbeteeee Lb..j 1.2] 1.6} 6.21 1.6] 2.6] 2.7/2.0}; 2.1/6.2/ 2.5/3.8 3.7 
Onions...... eeeccccccce eccccccce! LD. A}... .00]0- +e: 113.7 | 2.6 | 5.4 | 5.7 ].....]...-. 13.3 | 3.0 | 6.3 6. 
SS OT ee, Be Oe eS ie toe meee Me ee 
need MN Sovecdbow ae ERS: Se _ Fg Sf ae eee eee eee SE CD 
Corn, Canned............c2.0000- i Ss RRS RS Bye tye | eee eee Jeccenlesnsel 18.1 /17.6 
Peas, canned......... guewesenses a oe Je----]----- {17.1 j18.1 |..-2-}----- = — 18.4 18.6 
Tomatoes, canned............... OF Biss gah sca ae | ‘ ../16.3 116.2 |....-|... . -|..-.-j15.1 [14.9 
Sugar, granulated ..... RSS Lb..j 5.3 | 4.8/9.3] 8.0 110.7 110.6 | 5.2/4.8! 9.2) 8.8 10.4 10.3 
5 EN SEES OC ee + 3? eer eee 156. 5 =e £% See 63.0 {58.1 (67.1 (Go 
TS FF“ A Le (28.3 127.0 \35.6 |35.8 |.....|..... 28.4 |24.8 [33.8 (34.6 
Ricca ccteweestncnneeneresdh ED. doe .ocfow sed 15.7 {15.8 {21.8 |21.6 |.....]..... 114.2 {16.0 |20.0 21.3 
P. 6owt dec ebecdccsececcesia) AMideecctleoced 14.8 {15.1 }16.0 |16.3 |....-}-..../14-3 {15.4 116.8 (16.9 | 
OT Doz. wee le eww aloe ew elowece ;35.9 H 7.8 weercerleece “eee “ee 16. 3 125-0 ; 
Oranges........ pemtinawhins seed ice sadiet .odlckaediswsed —_ | 2 | ee Geet ae j-- . -}56. _ “ 
i 
4 15-16-ounce can. 8 Baked weight. 8 8-ounce package. 
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St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. , 
Article. Unit Apr. 15— | Apr. 15 | 
Pt ‘Mar. Apr. — Mar. Apr 
Se Se eee | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
] | 11919. 1919. ! | l | 1919. 1914 
aes ais 1917 | 1918, | |1913 19141917 1918) | 
| | } | 
Ege BE Te a aM 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. |Cts. |Cts. |Cts. \Cts. \Cts. (Cts 
MOI o.o% ccc cndvedeancdees | Lb. ./23.4 \25.8 130.7 (34. 8 39.4 41.5 (20.3 (20.7 123.5 (29.1 33.3 32.6 
OS SS ea | Lb... 21.4 (23.2 |29.0 |34.2 38.8 /41.0 19.0 119.7 {23.2 |29.0 132.4 31.7 
Ge Silla ae aR Lb... 19.1 |20.0 |24.4 |29.2 32.3 33.8 '21.0 [22.1 /22.3 |28.1 '30.9 (30.8 
SSIES | Lb. ./14.7 (15.5 |20.4 '24.0 25.9 (27.9 15.0 (15.5 [16.3 21.6 23.9 (24.0 
ORR ane | Lb.. 10.9 - we mis 22.0 (22.9 113.3 15.0 (15.6 20.5 22.3 |22.( 
| | | | 
IIE so ccs eneswecceus | Lb..|18.8 |20.2 |30.6 |82.8 36.1 39.6 ‘24.4 los. j29.7 138.2 |43.3 '44.2 
NO eee eres | Lb. .'24.3 |25.0 {37.0 |48.2 53.3 |54.3 33.9 33.9 42.2 54.9 59.5 61.0 
ei ia as Is al: | Lb.. 25.7 |27.5 |37.6 |47.0 54.5 56.2 30.0 31.0 |40.5 (50.6 57.1 56.1 
DE dithiiknnmssereonstsines | Lb. .|17.3 |18.4 /28.2 |36.1 39.6 41.7 17.5 \18.0 (24.3 |32.1 (83.8 33.9 
TEENS... +0~20r--seovecereseeeane| LB..19.) BAG 7.6 | Slee 37.9 41.7 24.8 (25.0 wa MAS 49.3 51.9 
| | | | | | | 
Salmon, canned................. | 2 eee eer '22.3 29.3 31.8 30.6 |. poe 25.4 '28.1 (27.8 
AEE t.. 8.0 | 8.0 10.0 12.0 14.0 13.0 10.0 10.0 [10.0 )12.1 14.0 14.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).' (!) |.-..- ae ree Len M47 194.4 |... 60° ay ee Pasar 13.9 13.0 
St earn | Lb.. 38.8 32.0 (53.1 49.9 68.1 72.3 33.2 30.7 )45.2 45.2 64.5 62.9 
Oleomargarine............... ie fs Ree Joecee feedvu caee 37.0 |37.1 |..... | ee | etc: Sia: 37.4 36.0 | 
| | | } j 
Nut margarine ............. org Lb..| eee | eer | mor ee tl Y aoe Se ciad ee 136.0 36.5 
Tr cs amie 6) Se See Bee 132.0 33.0 38.9 40.5 j.....129.7 |33.5 140.5 '40.0 
NE eso ab is cnceentnnnnne Lb../13.8 [12.6 25.0 29.9 32.0 34.1 17.9 17.8 (25.8 (33.8 |33.7 34.4 
St a ae Se e' Ree WS aR a iy Foe ee ....182.5 34.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. | Doz.'19.4 20.0 ¥ 8 (36.4 44.5 45.7 23.2 (27.1 |37.4 41.9 44.6 51.7 
| | i | | | 
PN ei donaithahedswactcnan cite Lb.* 5.6 | 5.6 | 9.7 |10.0 10.0 110.0 5.7 | 5.9] 6.9 10.0 10.0 10.0 
EL eins shecnuhweeeatnedi Lb..| 2.9 | 2.9 | 6.6) 6.2) 6.5|69/ 3.3 | 3.5 |] 5.8/6.2) 7.1 | 7.1 
SS Lb../ 2.1 | 2.6 | 4.3 | 6.6 | 5.0 | 5.0 3.4 3.6 | 5.3 | 7.4) 6.8 | 6.2 
Rin cenescossnes ee ef eRe Licecs Lateied nasil le) ee eee Se anal 114.0 14.0 
Cream of Wheat.........-....0-- | ae Gee quer oe ee meee Seah ge co 247 
j | 
ae ie picdonssakine neue. 1. afoe 8.9 12.1 13.3 113.2 a ay 9.7 12.1 113.6 113.0 
a ere eoe-| LD..j...,-]-502-(17.9 j17.7 [11.8 [11.6 |..... bs ated 16.1 15.7 10.6 |10.0 
a ESS Lb...) 1.2} 1.7 | 5.9) 2.0 | 2.7 | 2.9) 172/1.7| 5.2/2.2) 2.9} 3.2 
EE eer ree a ee ee aioe [12.6 | 2.8 | 6.8 | 6.4 ].....}..... 10.2 2.2 | 4.9) 5.3 
| | | | 
Ns oss inte cccu caw ence te. | eee | eee Riel | Bek See 2) See See ee Pee 
a (9) fo. ccnhooe T= ES: eee" _ SS SS UE es eee eee 20.0 19.9 
Corn, Canned. ..........-0--ee0- ts} ee ayer oo ee kf | | TS ee 19.6 19.2 
RT eer ere oo a Boe A SRR. GE 3 | ES Be Se ee 17.9 18.1 
; | 
Tomatoes, canned.............- ak Se eee, Neer ee 5S ne | CS ee |-weveleress 15.8 = 
Sugar, granulated JETS Lb..' 4.9 | 4.7 |10.5 | 8.6 10.7 10.4 | 5.2 | 4.9 | 9.1 | 8.6 |10.5 |10.4 
Ar disicilicakis kmscs cannon BA Biscedesans 154.3 167.0 |72.7 |72.4 |.....]....- ‘50.0 52.8 57.2 |56.9 
BE itertatinsscekwscacwecacba Sp ae Se 123.7 |27.6 we a SEE 29.8 30.3 36.6 |36.1 
Ee oe ee it meiinnedisenee re +g a = 2 a ee 12.6 13.5 19.1 19.3 
Raisins........... s aananelssenie at iadiades 14.9 |16.7 [16.4 |16.4|.....|..... 13.4 |13.3 |14.6 |14.4 
SS ae ee sp akdisewsslavesstlesced 23.2 > ee ee eee | cell 35.0 |38.9 
EL diccancccsetwavsennenbne BR hidetiledantinwseclncend (50. 4 am I, EG SaaS | Saal 50.8 53.0 | 
4 15-16-ounce can. # Baked weight. §$-ounce package. 
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‘OR APR. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND MAR, 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Concluded. 
t — ee S ---—---———- peeeenines _ 
' | Seattle, Wash. Washington, D. C. 
pr Apr. 15— Apr. 15— 
5 | Mar. 15,| Apr. 15, Mar. 15, | Apr. 15 
19 ——_—_——_ | 1919. 1919. ——____--__— - 1919, 1919. 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 
sas 
fs. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts Cts. Cte. 
6 92.6| 24.2| 24.6] 31.6 38.0 39.9} 27.3 TA) O41 41.1 49.9 51.8 
= 0.6} 20.8} 23.6] 29.8 36.3 37.5| 24.1] 23.4] 30.3] 38.8 47.4 48.6 
8 18.6 19.3 22. 4 26.7 32.0 33.3 22.0 21.0 25.9) 31.5 40). 2 | 10.9 
+ 15.6] 15.3] 17.4] 2.1] ,27.1 27.8; 17.4] 17.3] 22.7] 28.2 34.2 | 35.0 
n¥ 11.7 12.5 14.0 19.6 22.4 23.1 11.7 12.5 17.8 20.9 23.5 24.2 
2) 04.4] 24.2] 31.4] 38.8 45.7} 47.7| 22.8] 21.3] 31.2] 40.8 44 46.9 
v 3 32.5 41.0 54.6 60. 2 | 61.7 26.5 24.9 38.) 48.8 | 2.0 53.0 
el 30.0 30.0 37.0 47.8 55.4 | 58.3 29.0 28.6 39.6] 48.4 | 57.7 | 59.6 
y x). 4 19.3 26.8 33.7 37.8 | 40.4 23.3 20.1 28.6] 38.81 44.8 | 48.5 
9 | 24.0} 25.5] 28.0]........ 44.5] 46.5] 22.8 23.5) 30.2|........| 45.6] 47.7 
| 
a0 eet ee 3 I ee | 2.3) 29.1 4.7] 33.6 
‘OT 8. ¢ 8.6 10.0 12.5 13.7 | 12.0 9.0 9.0; 10.0} 14.0 17.0 | 16.0 
oe  — a PR ee ee 13.9 2 eee AER Keeney oe ae 15.7 
9 40.0 33.2 48.3 49.6 68.4 66.3} 43.3 $4.4 54.0 54.6 71.1 76.7 
0 MRROE OG RS Oe | 42.5 SE ED SPSGGRG BES FOES 37.9 38. 4 
5} Bam |........ Te ee Sem fe’ a, oe = m 35.3 35.8 
Si El eeawaens ik aia 30.0 | 31.0 i a ¢ | ee ne | 32.9 | 35.6 41.8 42.9 
4 17.7 16.5} 26.6] 33.0 33.4{ 34.2) 14.7 14.1 2.5 33.5 33.0 35.3 
So; Baa i|........ | See A 1 ee 35.7 | ee le > ew 33.0 33.3 
’ | 25.0] 25.8 36.9 44.1 50.0 | 52.0} 22.6 23.6) 38.3 44.2 47.9 49.4 
| 
0 | 5.5] 5.7] 97] 10.0] 10.0 98} 5.6] 55| 8&3] 9.3 9.9 9.9 
zt | g8: Se 5.7 5.8 6.5 6.6) 3.7 8.7] 6.7] 6.6 6.8 7.3 
2 ae ee 4.6 7.6 6.9 6.9 2.5 2.5) 44) 6.3 5.2 5.4 
Oo, mmm ft... FE SURO Shee 14.9 J | =e Dh iain SOLS. Sees 13.9 14.0 
i (RE iy pacts aaeineweliondenes | 27.2 5 7 RIE eatery RAL aa 24.3 | 24.5 
o| me i........ et 92] 122; 142| 14.8].......)........ | 93] 125] 143 14.4 
ia. 0l kc seul 16.2| 17.3 11.8 Sy Pe eens | 16.6} 19.0 13.5 13.5 
2 oT tl 4.4 1.6 2.1 2.4 1.5 1.8] 6.6 2.5 2.7 2.9 
sa 00 aE es 11.8 3.3 5.9 _ 5! A FE 12.5 3. 6 5.8 7.1 
.| Sie - | nae eS, Ree 5.6 1 CGS Ree See Sane 7.0 12.7 
9 | RRRRS OME eee diasee sued 23.3 ES, SR RRR Se cee 16.6 15.9 
| Bae 4... Danes “ARR: TORE ee =) ee Rema ‘elite Chi 19.5 19.5 
| ee RS aS Be? See 20. 4 tt eee ee eas ew 20.1 19.9 
a a ees ae) Ree 19.7 a ee er Saree 17.5 17.5 
4 5.9} 5.4 9.4 9.1 10.8 10.8 4.9 4.8); 9.0! 8 10.2 | 10.2 
°| Te so. Ge SS gai 2) aa | ee Ree 56.7| 66.9] 77.2) 77.1 
Bi BE bende ccudanewaien 32.6] 31.5 39.0 SS RRR SAREE 28.8 29.4 36.3 | B 
3 ere ae ee ae) eG ae ere 14.5| 17.5] 22.6 | 23.1 
a: ee SE Sey 13.1} 14.0 15.8 _S | eee Reseem 13.3 5.6 15.8 | 15.6 
a: «(sa Re A oa ee 50.0 AL “RSE CS See 41.3 | 41.8 
0 (eines Krotens eoneeen Ieipoane 7.8) 8B. [oc os Ais Si RS. Beale 58.6 | 59.4 
# 28-ounce package, §No. 2 Can, 
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| Bridgeport, Charleston einiaeeat | Columbus, 
Conn. | Butte,Mont.) ™g "6. ’| Ohio. | Ohio. 
Article. Unit. | | | | | 
| Mar.| Apr.| Mar.! Apr.| Mar.| Apr.| Mar. | Apr.| Mar.) Ap 
is. | we. 1 36, + 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 3, l 
/ 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 1919 
ror | ee ees See 
Cte. | | crs. | cts. | cts. | 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts 
Sirloin steak. .....ccccccccsocces 1 Lb... 51.2 | 52.0 | 37.7 | 38.3 | 39.7 | 40.7 | 36.1 | 38.3 | 38.4 | 40 
Round steak.........---+-+-0---- Lb...) 49.2 | 50.0 | 35.2 35.7 | 39.5) 40.7 | 34.5 | 37.1 36.7 | 35.8 
Rib roast....--.0.e+--seeee eseeee Lb...| 39.5 | 39.8 | 82.3 31.4 | 34.1 | 34.3 | 30.0 | 33.1) 32.3 35 
Chuck roast. ....cccccccccccccces Lb...) 33.1 | 33.1 | 26.2 | 26.3 | 28.2 | 28.7 | 25.2 | 26.9 | 28.4 | 30 
Plate beef..... IE EI Lb...| 21.9 | 21.0 | 19.3 | 19.7 | 22.1 | 22.7 | 23.0 | 23.7 | 22.9 23 
Pork ChOPB... ...-cccccccccccces Lb...| 37.8 | 42.2 | 37.3 | 40.6 | 39.7 | 42.4 | 38.6 | 40.2 | 35.9 | 3 
Bacon, sliced... ...ccccocccsccece Lb...} 58.1 | 57.6} 60.0) 58.6 | 56.4 | 65.9 | 51.7 | 52.6 49.8) 5. 
Ham, sliced. ........---e++-s---- Lb...) 59.5 | 60.9) 55.6 54.6 | 52.1 | 53.8! 53.0°) 53.9 | 53.8) 56 
Lamb. ......+. stpedenets<naees es | Lb... 40.0) 40.5 | 34.2 35.0) 41.1) 43.2 | 36.4) 37.1 35.0) 43. 
ee Pocecesccerecsoves } Lb...) 42.6 | 43.5 40.7 41.0) 46.3} 48.5 | 43.3 45.4 38.9 | 40.t 
Se ee | Lb...! 37.7 | 37.6 | 43.2 40.8 | 30.1 | 30.1] 29.2] 29.2) 30.9 30.0 
0) Saree eee Qt... 16.0) 15.0, 15.5 15.5 | 20.3 | 20.3) 14.0) 14.0) 13.7) 1 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)., (') | 15.9 | 15.4) 15.4. 15.1) 15.1) 15.0/ 14.1) 14.2) 15.1) 144 
EP ere rere | Lb...) 63.8 | 70.9 | 64.6 71.3 | 66.1 | 74.1 | 65.9 | 71-4) 70.0 | 70.4 
Oleomargarino.........2....--- | Lb..-| 37.3 | 38.2 | 44.0 45.0 | 40.9) 41.0 | 37.4 | 38.2) 37.5 37.7 
Nut margarine .........0.-.----- | Lb...) 36.2 | 35.8 | 42.0 42.0 | 39.7 | 40.6] 34.1 | 35.1 1 35.1) 34.9 
CRONE. oo ccc ene pia eules Kaewemels | Lb...' 42.6 | 42.8 | 41.3 41.5 | 39.9 | 43.6] 40.0 | 40.6 | 39.5 40.5 
ic sehen tcsies | Lb...! 33.3 | 35.6 | 33.3 | 36.4 | 33.9| 346] 30.8 | 33.6 31.3 | 34 
Crisco. .... MaRessscceduwsecces es | Lb...) 33.5 | 33.2 | 36.4 | 36.3 | 34.0 | 33.5 | 31.8 | 32.0 32.3 | 32.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh .............- | Doz..! 62.2 | 59.4 | 55.8 | 52.0] 50.9 | 49.9 | 42.5 | 44.4 41.0 | 42.8 
DGS tet usdinncenkeuseas ....| Lb... 10.0! 10.0 10.6 9.9! 10.0} 10.0] 9.9 9.9; 9.6) OF 
BNE crt tabdeancescaeeeiawase a) dant Oh ok 1 Oe SO 23s CST ST LS] 65) 68 
Corn meal... -. askenneces a S* Lb..-, 7.1) 68) 7.8 7.4) 49) 50) 49) 5.0) 57 3.7 
Corn flakes.........-csccceee-e-- (3) | 13.9; )) 14.4 14.6) 15.0) 14.9] 18.8) 13.8) 14.3) 14.2 
Se | (*) 24.1 | 24.1 | 29.2 | 29.7 | 25.0} 25.0] 24.7 | 24.9 ; 26.0 | 25.0 
MNS Get ete ace cee unnee s+ ce eneais | Lb...| 13.9 | 14.0} 12.9! 13.2] 12.3; 12.0] 13.6] 13.4 | 12.9; 12.8 
ORG, DOTY 6 ws s cocccssscsncees Lb...; 13.7 | 12.4) 1.7) 11.7 | 14.4) 14.1 | 11.3] 11.0! 11.0; 10 
PON, casow's cbtnenteos ue paciet cat, ae 3.2 1.9 1.8 3.6 4.0; 3.0; 3.2 2. 6 2.8 
SC idiiah bitsd cs ateu bare wien o.ae on ie..8 &2i BT 4.4 a0: 6.71 &7 §.2; 6&8]. &8 s 
j | j 
| ree ree | Lb...| 6.1/12.3) 64) 62) 61] 94] 44] 94) 5.4) 9 
A aes | (8) | 17.5 | 16.8 | 22.1 | 23.9! 17.0] 15.64 16.0/ 15.7) 17.4) 16.4 
COPE, CAMMO.. ....ccccccccccece. + (8) | 21.7] 21.0) 19.3 | 19.3 | 21.8 | 21.5! 17.4; 17.6) 16.1) 16.0 
IIR in sive icscccccewunss (*) | 21.0) 20.7/ 19.0) 18.5 | 22.8 | 28.3 | 17.2! 17.1) 16.1) 16.7 
Tomatoes, canned.......... wee} (6) {18.11 18.6! 18.5/ 18.3] 15.4} 15.9/ 14.8! 14.7) 14.4! 14.2 
Sugar, granulated.......... wee--| Lb.-.| 10.4) 10.2) 11.9/ 12.0| 10.6] 10.6 | 10.5/ 10.3) 10.7 | 10.¢ 
TB cic wwnsecccnssccsesersecnnses Lb...; 65.6 | 63.3 | 77.0 | 76.3 | 75.0 | 75.5 | 70.8/ 74.8 80.8 81.4 
Di ictesccmend sian bien eachatl Lb...' 36.2 | 38.5 49.2) 49.3 | 38.2 | 88.9 | 35.0 | 36.5 | 38.4 39 
Pc cbacbessnewcdnassiegeccs Lb..-.| 22.8 | 24.5 | 19.2; 20.3 | 23.0 | 23.2 20.6 | 21.8 | 20.9: 21. 
PER. « pocnewcacconccnsccecees Lb... 16.5 | 16.4 16.0 | 16.6 | 16.8/ 16.4 | 16.9/ 16.6 15.0 15.7 
ee sink acascneeenséeinen Doz..' 36.7 | 38.9 46.7 | 48.9 40.0; 40.0 35.0) 34.7 38.2 38.2 
ES RABBIS). Doz..! 53.7 | 57.3 47.5 | 52.2 | 87.1 | 57.2 49.8! 52.3 | 49.5 | 54.5 
| if 








15-16-ounce-can. § Baked weight, ‘Bounce package, 
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Little Rock,| Louisville, |Manchester,| Memphis, aliiectt, 
Ark. Ky. N.H. Tenn. Minn. 
Article. Unit. | 
Mar.} Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | / * Mar.| Apr. | Mar.| Apr 
15, | 1, | 15, | 15, | 4, | 2, | 4, | 1%, | 15, | 15, | 
1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 1919. | 1919 
Cte. | Cie. | Cre. | Ge. | Cte. | Cle. | Cle. | Cts. | Cte.) Cts 
ee ee Tr Lb...} 41.8 | 43.1 | 38.0 | 38.5 | 55.4 | 55.3 | 40.4 | 42.5 | 35.2 | 37.2 
Ms ccacevcicssscventes Lb...| 38.8 | 39.6 | 37.0 | 37.2 | 49.9 | 51.0! 37.9 | 39.6 | 33.0 | 34.4 
SE aid devknckecweb sane’ e--| Lb...| 34.6 | 35.8 | 31.8 | 32.1 | 33.0 | 34.8 | 31.9 | 33.8 | 29.3 | 31.2 
SG cinco cccccscnoesecext Lb...} 29.1 | 29.4 | 27.5 | 28.5 | 30.4 | 31.1 | 27.8 | 29.1 | 24.3 | 26.0 
rere ere ee ED 4c) 26.0 | POST BBS t BAS bo ccicdeccccs 23.5 | 24.5 | 18.9 | 19.9 
BN OE, Si cscccccsseseconces | Lb...] 38.1 | 42.1 | 35.1 | 38.8 | 36.1 | 40.3 | 37.1 | 39.8 | 35.2 | 38.1 
PE NG cnccdccncconsoeses | Lb...| 59.2 | 59.6 | 56.3 | 56.2 | 50.1 | 52.2 | 58.4 | 60.0 | 57.4 | 58s 
SMI civeacievesssccswdss | Lb...} 53.6 | 53.1 | 53.3 | 55.7 | 48.7 | 52.7 | 52.3 | 55.4 | 53.6 | 5¢ 
DM cditibibckianerencostidnnt Lb...| 42.5 | 43.8 | 36.4 | 40.0 | 38.5 | 40.9 | 36.7 | 42.5 | 33.4 | 35 
Dc cthdengiedaapenhecunsegaes | Lb...| 34.7 | 36.9 | 44.0 | 42.6 | 43.4 | 44.6 | 36.0 | 38.5 | 35.1 | 3¢ 
Salmon, canned..............--- | Lb.../ 30.1 | 30.8 | 29.7 | 20.3 | 31.1 31.5 | 34.6 | 33.7 | 37.2 | 36.7 
I Saks cithcns snouts exes | Qt.../ 18.5 | 16.0} 15.0} 15.0 | 15.0] 15.0] 18.0] 18.0] 13.0) 13.' 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened). | () 15.8; 15.8 | 15.0 | 14.7 | 16.9 | 16.2 | 16.3 | 16.0] 15.3 | 15. 
SE ci vdstvavadpeadesecccsses | Lb...) 65.5 | 70.8 | 68.3 | 73.4 | 68.1 | 75.2 | 68.7 | 73.9 | 62.2! 66.2 
OCISGMATSSTING. .......0002..ce000 | Lb. : 39.3 eed 40.3 | 39.7 | 38.6 | 38.2} 41.2 | 41.8 | 37.1 | 37.3 
Nut margarine ..........ccccccee! Lb...! 38.8 | 39.0 | 35.7 | 35.6 | 34.2 | 34.8 | 39.4 | 39.8 | 32.1] 21.9 
CHOON... . .ccccccccccccscccccsces! Lb...! 41.7 | 43.1 | 40.0 | 40.5 | 40.1 | 40.2 | 39.3 | 40.8 | 36.8 | 39.4 
io CP eanentews sande et Lb...) 33.6 | 35.0 | 32.4 | 34.9 | 32.9 | 35.5 | 34.5 | 36.3 | 32.3 | 35.8 | 
och tETS cxpenncecesunies | Lb...| 33.2 | 34.4 | 33.3 | 33.5 | 33.7 | 33.5 | 32.9] 33.2 | 33.7] 33.4} 
Eggs, strictly fresh ............2.| Doz.., 41.5 | 42.9 | 41.9 | 43.3 | 60.7 | 59.6 | 43.6 | 44.8 | 42.7 | 45.0 | 
} | | 
PN. 5 5 sRnebinne sdb edcenecenees Lb. 2.| 10.0 | 10.0} 9.8/| 10.0; 93] 9.3 10.0; 10.0} 9.2] 9.2 
a rere re ree iced hh 25) O81 Ce] 88) 7.2) 2.2) 2a]. GE? 6.9 
Corn meal........-.-.20--+--e2--| Lb...} 5.1) 5.5} 5.0] 5.3] 7.3] 71) 5.1) 5.4] 5.3] 5.7 
reer ne | (8) | 15.0) 14.8] 13.5 | 13.4 | 15.0] 15.0} 14.3 | 14.3 | 14.2] 14.2 
Cream of Wheat. ..............- | le 25.0 | 25.0 | 25.2 | 25.3 | 25.2 | 24.9 | 24.6 | 24.5 | 25.2 | 25.2 
| 
Da sn sntgnecevenesersccascues | Lb...| 12.9 | 12.5 | 13.0} 13.2 | 13.3 | 13.1 | 12.4] 12.2 | 13.7] 13.¢ 
INT 6 wane paindicdinincinness | Lb...} 13.3 | 13.2] 13.0 | 12.1 | 12.5] 11.7] 13.4]129] 9.8] 9s 
Se eknieiekeisswehacdewes i Eb... 221 3241 231 2Si 25) 28) 29} 22) 23) 2 
| Re eee eer er | Lb...} 651 9.1) 64) &0}] 5.4] 6.7 7.2 | 7.9} 4.6) 6.1 
| 
Ce ccc sadacescanacdoscss! Mast Sel OL) G2 RS) £37 622i 48) Bit 27] 6.7] 
; (®) | 19.1] 18.3 | 16.3] 16.0] 18.8] 19.0] 19.2/ 18.6 | 20.0) 19.1 | 
COP, COMME... ooc050 000222 -ceees | (5) | 19.4] 18.2) 18.6] 17.6 | 21.9} 22.1] 18.8 | 18.5 | 16.6 | 16.7 
PU Mn ccccscvececscecsss ; (5) | 20.8] 18.8 | 18.7 | 18.1 | 21.0) 20.4 17.9 | 18.0 | 17.1 | 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned.............-- | (5) 15.7 | 15.0 15.4 | 15.4 | 21.5 | 20.0] 15.2] 15.5 | 16.4 | 16.3 
Sugar, granulated Lprdaviiecwavion | Lb...| 11.1 | 11.1} 10.7 | 10.7; 10.7 {| 10.6} 10.8 | 10.9} 10.9 | 10.9 | 
BL a SUURAGREe ae discs se se0e ces Lb 4% 86.4 | 85.0 | 79.8 | 77.6 | 63.1 | 60.7 | 83.7 | 85.3 | 61.0 | 63. 1 | 
REDE st cecnnduews<ewaen | Lb...} 42.1 | 44.8 | 37.3 | 37.8 | 41.2 | 41.5 | 39.2 | 39.2 | 40.4 | 39. 4 
| 
PELE: TAPE COTTE EEC T. Lb...| 17.5 | 19.6 | 21.0 | 22.3 | 20.2 | 21.7 | 22.5 | 24.0 | 21.8 | 22.6 | 
ER. ditencnvenbeiwcesouss ---| Lb.../ 18.8 | 18.0 | 16.4 | 16.5 | 16.2 | 16.6 | 16.7 | 17.4] 15.8] 15.5 
BARBS. . . 2... cccvecccccvcccess Doz..| 35.6 | 37.5 | 37.1 | 37.3 | 34.5 | 35.8 | 35.0 | 36.5 | 39.3 | 40.6 | 
OrangeS.......... pileiaeneniene | Doz..| 57.3 | 56.4 | 48.1 | 50.9 | 51.8 | 55.3 | 51.1 | 54.9 | 53.4 | 57.8 | 
j | 
415 -16-ounce can. § Baked weight. *8-ounce package. 
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FOOD FOR 81 CITIES ON MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1919—Continued. 
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¢ 28-ounce package. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES Of 




































































| { 
— Portland, | Portland, |Providence,; Richmond, 
Peoria, Ill. Me. Oreg. | ap A | Va. 
Article. Unit. 
Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. Ay Mar. | Apr.) Mar. | Apr 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 18, | 1 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1919. | 1919, | 1919, | 1919. | 1918. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919 
} | | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Ots.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts, | 
Sirloin steak. ......-.00- ees Lb...| 36.3 | 38.6 | 61.1 | 64.0 | 35.2 | 38.2 | 65.5 | 66.7 | 44.8) 44 
Round steak sacse Sen eeeesesseesee Lb... 35.3 37.6 53.0 53.7 33.1 $3.7 53.3 =} | 41.8 | 4j.8 
SPINE. + an anenasedsectncescen Lb...| 27.8 | 30.1 | 35.1 | 35.2 | 31.6] 31.7 | 42.3 | 43.8 | 35.7 | 36 
Chuck roast...... cececcccceee---| LD...| 25.9 | 26.7 | 30.2 | 30.5 | 25.4 | 26.6] 36.3 | 37.8 | -31.4 | 32 
IS Oe SNAPE 2 ¢ Re Fak SS 5 ee Ae ol &  eemeee pereie 25.0 | 24.8 
a semi ad 35.5 | 38.5 | 37.6 | 41.1 | 41.2 | 43.44 39.6) 42.4 | 37.6) 41 
a pee Lb...| 56.8 | 58.1 | 521 | 52.4 | 58.1] 58.8] 52.1 | 52.7 | 50.7 | 49. 
Te in hc adtienned | Lb... 58.0 | 56.5 | 54.2 | 54.7 | 55.4 | 54.7 | 60.3 | 60.0 | 49.6 | 50 
i. (ihe aahdidheheasesen Lb...| 37.0 | 40.3 | 38.2 | 39.5 | 38.7 | 38.7 | 43.5) 44.5! 42.1 | 43.s 
MNGi hs dc iena be bavedionns seek Lb...| 38.4 | 39.8] 44.5 | 45.5 | 41.8 | 45.0 | 44.5 | 45.1 | 42.6 | 46. 
Salmon, canned..............--- Lb...| 30.3 | 30.7 | 20.3 | 20.3 | 36.1 | 36.4 | 35.6 | 34.6 | 28.2 | 25.8 
EE in a0 kk dh oaks sian Qt...} 11.9 | 11.9] 16.0 | 15.3 | 14.7 | 14.6 | 16.5 | 15.5 | 16.0 | 15.7 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).} (1) | 16.0} 15.3 | 15.8 | 153.4] 15.0! 18.0] 15.9 | 18.4 | 15.3 | 15.7 
ere adeg-as sate Lb...| 64.8 | 68.4 | 66.8 | 73.6 | 68.3 | 65.8 | 64.7 | 73.0 | 68.5 | 76. 
CURRIMOSTATIAG ....0.5.<5s02 ces veces: Lb...| 39.6 | 39.9 | 39.2 39.5 | 40.7 | 38.8 | 36.6 | 36.8 | 39.8 | 40 
| } 
Nut margarine.................- Lb...| 35.9 | 36.1 | 35.4 | 35.6 | 36.5 | 35.4 | 33.8 | 33.5 | 37.8 | 36.8 
is dancin daiengndiunmianieke Lb...| 40.9 | 42.7 | 42.0 | 43.7 | 40.2 | 43.9] 41.9 | 42.1 | 41.4] 42.3 
Shc caheeiindckecubenmenessnl Lb...| 34.3 | 36.0 | 34.9 | 37.2 | 34.5 | 35.2 | 34.4 | 36.0 | 33.7 | 34 
| NES ee ReapSebRRtE Lb...| 33.6 | 34.4 | 33.6 | 34.2 / 35.2 | 34.6 | 33.8 | 32.8 | 33.8] 34 
Eggs, strictly fresh........ erccce Doz..| 44.1 | 44.2 | 59.1 | 55.9 | 50.1 | 45.9 | 60.5 | 59.0 | 45.2) 46.2 
oa t»2 116.0] 10.0} 10.0| 10.0| 9.9! a9 110.0 | 10.0 10.0, 10.0 
ae OE RR Lb...| 7.0] 7.4] 65] 7.2] 65] 63)] 7.0] 7.6] 6.8] 7.2 
Se nee Lb...| 5.9] 6.2] 6.0! 6.4] 7.4] 7.3) 5.8) 59) 5.4] 5.7 
ED os bas cn aemuneteseess 14.9 | 14.9] M42 [V4.1 | 14.6 | 14.7 | 14.2 | 13.7 | 14.6 | 14.6 
TL ene ‘ 26.4 | 26.5 | 24.6 | 24.6 | 28.2 | 28.2 24.6 | 24.5 | 24.8 | 25.2 
es mite eee PEG a Lb...; 14.0 | 14.2] 13.9 | 13.6 | 13.6 | 13.6 | 13.5 | 13.3) 14.74 14.7 
IS ceecsinsestunadie<h Lb...| 13.0 | 12.4} 13.8 | 11.8] 11.1] 10.9] 12.1] 11.8 | 14.3 | 13.8 
Is victtiderdiecénacdame i Kwe.e-eb Lb...) 2.5) 2.7] 28) 29] 20) 23] 28] 3.0; 28] 2.5 
Ps aihctndisives nate cnnnad-oed Lb...| 6.7] 8.0] 64] 7.1 | 4.9] 49) 5.9] 66/ 68] 7 
ie connec cdsibnsin vie Lb...| 6.1] 9.6] 3.1] 5.9] 4.7] 64] 5.4] 10.8] 65] 11.0 
8” ere (8) 19.0} 20.0 | 22.0} 22.3 | 24.4 | 28.8 | 18.4) 16.8 | 16.7) 15.2 
8” Spe (8) | 17.0 | 17.2] 21.9 | 21.3 | 22.3 | 21.0] 19.9 | 20.0; 19.2; 18.9 
Peas, canned.......... ii ahi gidsk (5) 18.9 | 18.7 | 20.4 | 20.7 | 21.7 | 21.6] 19.9; 20.1 .3 i 21.3 
| 
Tomatoes, canned........ tal ci ©) 16.3 | 16.0 | 21.7 | 20.3 | 20.3 | 18.7] 18.0 | 15.9 | 18.8] 17.1 
Sugar, granulated..............- Lb...| 11.1 | 11.0] 10.4 | 10.3 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 10.5} 10.5 | 10.8 | 10.9 
oy anki ea aS Lb...| 71.8 | 70.0 | 63.6 | 63.8 | 61.1 | 61.0 | 63.4 | 61.7 | 80.1 | 81.8 
aah ind cikineniehges ani Lb...| 35.9 | 37.0 | 38.3 | 39.7 | 39.7 | 41.0 | 41.2] 43.9 | 36.2 | 38.3 
DRRBOD, 5. cateswwecess<ce eseeee--| Lb...] 22.6 | 25.3 | 20.5 | 20.8 | 15.2] 16.0{ 21.4 | 23.9 | 19.3 | 22.1 
PE <“icduteedsessamene ateied Lb...) 17.6 | 16.8 | 15.3 | 13.1 | 15.3 | 15.2] 15.6] 15.4 | 16.2} 16.0) 
Bananas. ..0...-0+0-2---00 ercees Dos..} 10.0 | 10.1 | 37.5 | 38.5 | 45.0 | 42.1 | 38.0 | 43.3 | 41.8 | 40.9 | 
NG idee tice loms-at 2g ab seen <8 o.oo Dez..| 48.2 | 57.4 61.3 | 64.3 | 67.5 | 59.6 | 59.3 | 62.2 | 57.1 aed 





4 15-16-ounce can, ® Baked weight. $%-ounce package. 
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FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1919—Concluded. 













































































Rochester, N.Y. | St. Paul, Minn. | Sslt Lake City, Scranton, Pa. Springfield, TH. 
wee | 
Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, 
1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. 
| 
Becca eewree fo eee | Serie vanes 
i & Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
| 39.5 40.4 36.9 40.3 36.8 | 36.5 47.6 48.2 35.7 S7.2 
37.5 38.6 33.5 35. 5 34.3 33.9 43.2 43.5 35.0 37.3 
| 32.7 33.5 31.8 35. 2 29.7 | 28.8 38. 2 38.9 29.5 | 30.4 
30.1 30.7 26.7 29.6 26.1 | 25. 4 32.5 32.7 26.0 | 27.2 
29 3 23.3 19.2 20.6 20.1 } 20. 5 22.8 22.4 22.1 | 22.2 
38.3 40.4 35.4] ° 39.0 39.5 40.4 | 39.4 13.9 35.9 | 39.1 
48.6 47.3 53.9 56.1 59.5 | 58.8 | 57.3 | 58.6 53.3 | 53.2 
51.9 52.6 | 52.9 54.7 53.5 53.8 5.0 | 56.7 $9.7 51.7 
36. 8 41.3 32.0 | 37.2 32.6 33.0 | 2.2 | 45.7 35.0 39.7 
44.3 | 46.0 36.3 | 37.3 6.6 37.5 | 45.3 | 45.1 35.7 | 8.5 
| 
30. 4 30.7 31.5 | $1.2 33.3 32.1 | 32.9 | 34.2 | 32.5 | 31.5 
13. 5 13.0 13.0 12.0 } 12. 5 12.5 | 14.0 | 13.0 | 14.3 | 14.3 
15.2 15. 2 14.9 15.0 14.9 | 14.8 15.4 14.8 ee 16.5 
» 65.5 72.2 63.0 67.3 | 66.3 69.1 | 62.1 | 70.5 | 66.9 | 71.5 
40.9 39.9 38.1 38.2 | 10.0 40.0 | 38.4 39.4 39.7 | 40.7 
33.9 33.3 33.1 33. 2 9.4 40.0 | 36.0 36.8 | 26.2 | 36.1 
40.8 41.1 36.9 38.4 | 37.3 9.1 | 40.3 | 42.3 | 49.9 | 42.8 
32.8 33.6 34.0 35.6 | 34.6 | (ee 33.4 | 35.8 | 33.5 | 36.3 
32.8 2.2 34.1 34.6 | 36.2 37.7 | 33.8 | 33.7 | 35.0 | 35.3 
} | } | 
9.9 9.9 8.8 8.8 10.0 10.0 | 10.0 10.9 10.0 10.0 
6.6 7.1 6.5 6.9 5.6 5.8 | 6.9 | 7.4 | 6.6 7.2 
6.4 6.4 5.8 | 5.9 7.4 Y ee @ 6.8 7.9 6.1 } 6.3 
13.7 13.6 | 14.9 14.5 14.8 14.5 | 14.0 | 13.8 | 14.7 14.9 
24.4 24.7 25.4 | 25.3 26.0 26.3 | 24.8 | 24.9 26.4 | 26.5 
| | | 
14.0 13.4 13.5 13.6 13.0 13.0 13.1 13.3 | 13.4 | 13.8 
12.1 11.5 10.5 | 10.0 | 12.7 12.7 14.5 13.9 | 12.8 | 12.3 
2.4 2.6 2.1 | 2:34 2.0 2.1 2.6 2.6 | 2.7 | 2.8 
5.7 5.9 4.6 | 4.9 5.0 6.7 5 6.8 | 6.4 6.8 
| 
4.0 5.2 4.4 | 8.3 5.5 7.2 4.1 | 9.6 | 1.8 | 9.5 
16.2 15.2 19.8 19.8 17.9 1.8 16.2 16.9 | 19.1 | 19.7 
20.7 19.9 17.6 17.2 18. 0 18. 0 19.6 19.9 | 16.7 | 16.3 
19.3 18.8 16.7 * 18. 0 18.3 | 17.8 18.8 | 17.4 | 17.0 
| | 
18.6 15.9 16.5 16.4 16.6 16.6 17.8 | 16.8 | 7.3 | 16.7 
10.3 10.2 2.3 11.1 11.1 11.1 10.3 10.4 10.9 | 11.0 
60.8 60.8 59. 5 60.7 68.0 68.9 64.2 | 65.3 81.1 | 0.9 
34.9 35.5 36.3 38.3 42.5 46.1 35.8 | 38.0 37.0 | 38.6 
20.8 21.6 21.0 21.6 18.6 18.7 19.4 | 19.8 19.8 | 19.8 
15.2 15.0 15.6 15.7 15.2 15.4 14.8 14.8 18.0 17.9 
40.5 40.5 50.0 50.0 44.3 44.2 34.1) 35.0 40.0 37.5 
53.1 55.6 51.4 54.1 | 48.8 55.4 49.5 53.9 aed 55.8 
$ 29-ounce packag ‘No, 2 can. 
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PRICES OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Prices of gas for household use on April 15 of each year, 1913 to 
1919, inclusive, are given in the table following. 

The prices given are per 1,000 cubic feet and are the net rates 
charged for gas for household use as distinguished from use by manu- 
facturing planis and industrial establishments. Where a sliding 
scale of prices, based on amount consumed, was reported, the price 
for the smallest quantity has been quoted. Prices are in most cases 
for manufactured gas, but natural gas has also been quoted where 
that is in general use. 

Prices are shown for manufactured gas in 44 cities. Twenty-four 
companies, representing 20 cities, show an increase in price on April 
15, 1919, as compared with April 15, 1918. Thirty companies, 
representing 22 cities, show no change in price. One company 
shows a decline in the price per 1,000 cubic feet. In Portland, Oreg., 
the price of gas decreased $0.051. 

Prices for natural gas in 9 cities are also given. Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Little Rock, and one company in Pittsburgh show an increase 
of $0.05. Another company in Pittsburgh shows an increase of 
$0.075. In Kansas City the price of natural gas increased $0.20. 

Prices for manufactured and natural gas, mixed, are given for Los 
Angeles, Calif., on April of each year, 1915 to 1919, inclusive. There 
has been an increase of $0.07 since 1918. 


NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON APR. 15 OF EACH 
YEAR, 1913 TO 1919, BY CITIES AND COMPANIES, 


Manufactured gas. 


























aa Pea Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, } Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, 
City and company. 1913. 1914. | 1915, 1916. 1917 1918. 1919. 
h ee ee 
En ae $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Baltimore, Md..........cccece- . 90 . 80 . 80 By 35 By {:) 75 
Birmingham, Ala.............-. 1.00 .95 95 .95 95 . 95 95 
Boston, Mass.: 
ree 80 . 80 80 . 80 . 80 . 90 1.00 
ss cies cevurder ahacarecssectsebaceeeet 80 . 80 . 80 «85 1.10 
o£ re 85 85 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 .95 
osc awkaiaeslesaecteascoeassiecbasclonsaaveniae 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 
I Eg ne cceceocctcences 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.45 
el sc iciewVarkbbacdeccdsasteancacasn el 1. 50 1. 50 1. 485 1. 485 1.485 
Charteston, 8B. ©... cccccscecces 1.10 1.10 } 1.10 1.10 1. 00 1.10 1.10 
SI os .gnascoseesasns 80 -80 “80 80 80 755 88 
Cleveland, Ohio. ............... . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 89 80 
RWOE END. 6.0 scocnccascocesd 85 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 85 95 
TPetroit, Mich., Company B..... yf. oe 48 yf: 4d ate 79 
ee a re . 80 . 80 . 80 .80 . 80 .95 95 
i ie es 8 a's ware anbld d baa bemeckocsaubcwosdseee 1. 00 1. 00 
Indianapolis, Ind.,Company B. . 60 .55 55 .55 55 55 . 60 
Jacksonville, Fla............... 1. 20 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.15 1. 25 1.2 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
fg eee 45 EEE, SENEee Oe ne, Mereyon eens) [nr eee ess ei 
a Sere 75 0 SRR AE: CSET SY eee” SEA, eee 
eee 75 S| TE ORS: SS a: SRR Aeeeieen ; 
Manchester, N. H............... 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 
Memphis, Tenn. ............... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 
Milwaukee, Wis................ «4d By i) 045 78 Ry i) 7! 7 
Minneapolis, Minn,Company A. 85 . 80 - 80 -77 -77 77 95 
OSS a a An Cs a, aan 1.10 1.35 
Newark, N.J.........-00000-20- 1.00 790 | "S90 "90 :90 97 
New Haven, Conn.............. . 90 . 90 90 . 90 . 90 1. 00 1 
New Orleans, La.............-- 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1 
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NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSBHOLD USE ON APR. 15 OF EACH 
YEAR, 1913 TO 1919, BY CITIES AND COMPANIES—Concluded. 


Manufactured gas—Concluded. 



























































} 
; Apr. 15, |} Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, 
City and company. I9i3.’ | “1914.” | 1918. 1916. 1917. 1918.” | 1919. 
Jew York, N. Y.: 

" ‘ Rehowe es A. ccrcccccseccees $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 | $0. 80 $0. 80 
Company B..... Fa Ey . 80 80 . 80 . 80 80 | . 80 80 
Company C......cceeceeeeee . 80 1.00 |....... A eee 2+. BD * |. 2000s cceslevcescncse 
Company D....ccccceceeees 1.00 .95 .95 95 . 80 | 80 80 
Company E.........--+-e0-- . 80 . 80 .80 . 80 .80 80 80 
Company F .........-ee---- - 80 . 80 . 80 - 80 -80 | . 80 80 
Company G......-.--.e00-- *. 80 - 80 . 80 . 80 - 80 80 80 
Company H.....2..--ee0--- 80 80 80 80 80 . 80 80 
Company I .......cccccccees 80 80 . 80 80 80 | 80 80 
COMSDORT Fon ccciecwscscocces - 80 . 80 80 80 80 | - 80 80 

ee i SSR ne ee re oo er ed es eee | 1.20 1 20 

Omaha, WERE. ccccccsccesscesces 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.00 1.00 | 1.15 1.15 

an i: P Tl rrr rrrrrrrerire tt re Terre -Prrrerrre. TT rerrrry. | e &5 . 8 

Philadelphia, Pa., Company B. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1. 00 1. 00 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Company A.cccscssenscecces 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
COUMDERT Bic a cccscssscecces 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 BP “Eivcsdvcnse 

Portland, M@......----++--+-+-+)---+--- oreleeeeees ocelecceceses eleceeeee esefesecesces -} 1.00 1.40 

Portintl Cotte. cccwncwcecccaccs 95 99 - 886 | 95 - 886 .83 7 79 

ProviGiOh, Bs Becccccssncsaeses 85 85 85 | 85 85 1.00 1.30 

ee errr - 90 oO 90 | . 80 . 80 . 80 1.00 

YE Et, STE SE Ln ar Sener n ye 95 95 95 

Bt, LOU: Betis s6ceccescens whew - 80 80 so | . 80 75 75 75 

a: 2 | Saree -95 -90 G0 - 85 85 -85 85 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 

SIE  hicccessentaces 11.30 11.30 ee Mi 
Cooking and heating........ 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 1 40 1.90 11.10 

San Francisco, Calif............ 75 85 85 | 85 .85 85 90 

Scranton, Pa.: iy 219 4 _ p i 
Company B 2.22.06 oon 95 | 95 95 | 95 .95 1.15 1 30 
CREE BPs és ccacesaseees 1.20 | 1.20 1.20 | 1. 20 1.20 1.15 1.30 

Le” ee 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | 1. 00 1.00 1.25 1.25 

a 3 ee ee pa aancaase Re: 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1.10 

Washington, D. C.: . 4 f H Y ns ow 
CMY FE os dicckccteeties 1.00 | . 85 85 . 85 79 90 95 
CORDES Bais ck dcawsaseds 85 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 85 . 90 95 

Natural gas. 
| 

I ie he acpcbnuinwiics $0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 30 $0.30 | $0.30 | $0.35 

Cimeinmett, Gile... << cccscecccscs . 30 . 30 . 30 . 30 _ 7 35 | . 35 

Cleveland 9900 <6 ccccccenvscces oo . 30 . 30 . 30 .30 | 30 | 35 

Columbus, Ohio: i 
 aieek ca kate dean Guidanicenladebinncs daossenbenulanneckande 30 | 30 . 30 
ER th oe os od dlc echecscchevtsseccndlvesscebhestlesccteceea . 30 . 30 

Go | 7 eR ea 45 45 45 45 45 | 45 45 

Kansas Clty, BRO......cccescescs ze i‘ 27 27 + . 60 . 80 

Little Rock, Ark... .......cese- 40 . 40 40 40 . 40 | 40 45 

~~ 9 | Setar Sea . 62 648 648 648 | . 648 648 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: «4 - 
wo Gl a 275 275 . 275 .275 275 | a) «2° 
nS SS ee . 30 . 30 .30 30 30 | 30_ .35 
COMMIT ea dccccnscvcecie« 275 «275 275 275 275 | 275 |....---00. 
po". a 275 275 275 .275 279 | 279 |. .0---e0-- 
Company H...... ded adsadhin sie 275 75 . 275 275 275 | 275 | 35 

| } | 
Manufactured and natural gas mixed. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: = a 
Company A..... snnignis ES CPT Repeater $0. 68 $0. 6% $0. 68 $0. 68 $0.75 
OT itnhbathaknastiedbseseasceclscoesceers | . 68 . 68 . 68 . 68 75 





1 Rate entered is for first 2,000 cubic feet. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1513 
TO APRIL, 1919. 


The bureau’s weighted index number of wholesale prices in re})re- 
sentative markets of the United States registered another sharp in- 
crease in April from the preceding month, standing at 203 as co:- 
pared with 200 in March. Marked increases were shown in the grou))s 
of farm products and food, etc., the index numbers for these grou)s 
rising from 225 to 233 and from 200 to 207, respectively. A slig 
increase also occurred in the cloths and clothing group. On the oth: 
hand, the index number for metal and metal products dropped froin 
161 to 153, that for chemicals and drugs from 171 to 167, and that fur 
lumber and building materials from 164 to 161. In the groups of fuel 
and lighting, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous articles tie 
decrease Was slight. 

Among important commodities whose wholesale prices averagi| 
higher in April than in March were flaxseed, barley, corn, wheat, 
hay, hides, hops, hogs, peanuts, poultry, beans, butter, coffee, eges, 
rye and wheat. flour, lard, baeon, hams, pork, potatoes, and cotton 
and woolen goods. Tobacco, canned goods, cheese, milk, rice, 
tea, coke, bar iron, pig iron, iron ore, bar silver, steel products, 
window glass, oak and poplar lumber, opium, quinine, lubricating 
oil, paper, rope, and laundry soap were cheaper in April than in Marc), 
while cotton, cattle, sheep, fresh beef, sugar, vinegar, shoes, leather, 
underwear, dress goods, coal, and gasoline were practically unchanged 
in price. 

Comparing prices in April, 1919, with those of a year ago, it is secn 
that the index number of farm products increased from 217 to 253, 
that of food articles from 179 to 207, and that of fuel and light- 
ing from 170 to 179. During the same time the index number of 


lumber and building materials increased from 145 to 161, that of 


9) 9 


house-furnishing goods from 188 to 231, and that of miscellaneous 
articles, including such important commodities as cottonseed meal, 
jute, malt, lubricating oil, newsprint paper, rubber, starch, soap, 
plug tobaeco, and wood pulp, from 193 to 216. In the same period 
the index number of cloths and clothing decreased from 230 to 215, 
that of metals and metal products from 176 to 153, and that of chem- 


icals and drugs from 214 to 167. 
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-< NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1913, TO APRIL, 1919, 
— BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


[1913 =100.} 




















— Oa { j 
so | | | | | 
| | | ; | Lum- | , ; 
| | Cloths | Fuel 9 iber and Chem- | House-,  yyig All 
Farm | Food, | and | and inate | build- | icals [furnish 6.314. com- 
‘ear and month prod- | | cloth- | light- ing and ing modi 
Year and month. a. 6| «(etk. «OC Cloth- | light | prod- | g | a | eons, | BeOUS- | “ties 
om. | ing. | img. | iets, | mate drugs. | goods. 3. 
rials. | 
$+ > 
— | } | 
| | | 
1913. | 00 100 | 100 | 100 | 1m”) 190 
Average lor year ---- = j = = = Se 100 101 | 100 100 99 
Jamuary...------eeee = os ‘os o> | 102 101 | 100 100 wns 98 
Apill ...cececeerceeee | a | f | am | 98 101 | 90 | 100 102 101 
aan Se | ao} ror] too} ro} 9} tor] ge | 09} ama) 
October. ..-++- vaeesd | 103 102 100} 100 99 | 98 | 0; 1 | 
1914. | . | 0 03 QR 100 
2 9 | 99 92 | 9s 101 | 1 
TANMATY...---eeeccee | = = = OR 91 99 | 101 103 | 99 us 
bias nepynenoonn ee 103} 100 90 85 | o7 | 101 | 103 97 9 
WiV..-ecccccsesseeer? ! oa } E be j ee ( P 
: tober ivcnen eeeebess 103 107 98 | 87 &3 96 109 | 103 9) 9 
4 | | | 
| | 
1915. j } g | aq | 9 106 101 } 98 | the 
J vr aepemnenmen a a | a | — | a 102 | TOL Q7 | 9 
agement a ee reo 104 a9 84 192 | 94 107 191 | O6 | 11 
Cy, A ne 99 | 2 6 | 
a Sn ea RO | 105, 104} © 03 9} 100; 9) 21) 101 »; 
: | | | 
1916. it - OF 07 | 110 
‘7 ) 2f 99 | 140 105 107 
8 eight mi al H9| 105 M7 102 150; 109; | 116 
ny. IEEE SE | 18 | yan} 126 103 | 145 98} 143} 111 122 | 119 
“oI na PE 36} 14 37 2 ; 0 33 4{ 132 133 
OCtObel. «.. «ssessae- 136 | 140 | 137 128 151 101 135 ll | 
AS17. | = | “1 | 3 0 44 128! 137] 150 
January... .....0--+6 | 147 = a 4 | = ri be: | 499 138 165 
February.--.-------| 3691 je1| 63; isi} 199/ m1; ist{| 1201 140 180 
So SSaRRaE “| d80 188 169 178 208 114) 155 151 144 i71 
es ern | 396 1; 173) wrt 27} 17} 164] 151 148 181 
— Se A PAS, | re fe 179 193 239 127 165 162 153 is4 
er | ; &: 257 32 5 165 151 | 185 
panes ae 100 | 33 130 249 133 198 165 156 184 
AUGUSt......ccceeee- 204 180 | a a ne ae | po ae San 1 
eo aianaabene 07 183 | 198 142 182 134 242 | 165 164 | 180 
ee 207 4 ; i ~_ on ox | 925 | 78 . 182 
—. 7 ee 
DOCEIIDET .... ..ssecdes 204 185 | 206 153 173 39 230 | rf | 
1918 | | | 
5 . ‘ 7 3 216 188 78 185 
PRIME onc sascewe 205 188 | 209 169 173 136 216 
7 5 7 75 2 1 187 
re 207 186 | 213 | i Lio +H a a. a | 187 
a Pee 2i1 178 220 | 171 1 43 714 188 193 | 191 
BRE aisnssnpedanss | 217 179 | 230 170 176 1 3 na ~_ os “+ 
MOT J ckcdeacadwnnes a | 212 178 234 172 Vii 147 a sa a aa 
UGE .c sehaveenasweon 214 17 243 171 vi 18 = | = ~ co: 
DE cintbeennosie’ |} 221] 185) 240) 178) aks] 152) 202} 192,192 ; 
| Se ee ee 229 191 251 17s 183 156 od pote 195 7 
Beptember....-----. 236 199 251 179 ae ca 04 922 197 O04 
fe 223 199 253 179 186 14 oat cae — j o0n 
NovembeP ...cccccee 219 203 253 182 186 163 on. aa me : “ 
December. ......00.- 221 207 246 183 183 163 | 2) ss “ - 
1919. si > = | 992° 908 on 
JANUATY....2.0-00ee. 220 204 | a ee i? a aa an 
Februatly << ccccccces 215 193 220 | 181 | roo a i71 933 O18 | 20) 
Pm abate hes of 25) 2) | oo | iss] ten] = ne7| aan | ae 203 
ADEE, ccexwe ecccces 233 207 215 | 179 OS | 1 | ‘| on 




















1 Preliminary. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
1890 TO MARCH, 1919. 


In the following table the more important index numbers of who|o- 
sale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, »- 
compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to a comm.) 
base in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may }): 
directly compared. The results here shown have been obtained }; 
merely shifting the base for each series of index numbers to the yeu: 
1913, 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the original base int. 
the index for each year or month on that base. These results ar 
therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the correct inde. 
numbers in the case of series constructed by averaging the relative 
prices of individual commodities. This applies to the index numbers 
of the Annalist, Gibson, the Economist, Sauerbeck, the Department 
of Labor of Canada, the Statistique Générale of France, and, pre- 
sumably, the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. The index numbers of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bradstreet, Dun, and the Bureau of Census and Statistics of Aus- 
tralia are built on aggregates of actual money prices, or relatives 
made from such aggregates of actual prices, and therefore can he 
readily shifted to any desired base. In cases where no index num- 
bers for years are shown in the original sources, the figures here pre- 
sented have been obtained by averaging the 12 monthly imdex 
numbers. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation. ] 



































—_—— = nme SEaeepanneepeetsaseaeay — | 
United States. bs ay ~ apie Canada. Australia. | France, 
| New 
™ ‘ | South | 
e- om- | Wales 
oo part- | mon- |Monthly 
Year 1 Tie ment | wealth| Statis- | Statis- 
and Statis- Annal-| Brad- | Dun: | Gib- | Econo-! Sauer- of Bureau! tical | tique 
month. |¢j - : 994 ist: street: 200 | son: 22| mist: 44) beck: 45) Labor: | of Cen-| Bulle- | Gén- 
ICS: £94) 95 com-| 96 com-| com- | com- | com- | com- | 272 |susand| tin: | érale: 
oor i mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | com- | Statis-| Num- | 45 com- 
mod- | ities. | ities. | ities. | ities. | ities. | ities. | mod- | tics:92|] ber of | mod- 
ities ities com- | com- | ities. 
G a (vari- | mod- | mod- 
able). able). ; ities. ities | 
not | 
shown. | 
aa tienen 
a eee 81  ) eee 75 75 183 5 81 hh ae, Se 
““< pshem 70 68 70 1 67 72 72 73 71 , | DRAG Ee 
Ms cou 80 71 86 77 76 &2 88 | 80 a RE Se 
1905... +. 86 79 88 83 81 81 85 84 | 84 84 | 85 
a 99 98 98 98 102 90 92 92 | 92 8s | 93 
| 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 
1914... 99 104 97 101 105 99 100 100| = 106 95 102 
1915... 100 106 107 105 110 123 127 110 147 114 140 
"Ree 123 126 128 123 129 160 160 134 138 137 188 
re 175 187 170 169 191 204 205 174 153 | 153 Hi2 
ee 196 205 203 190 211 225 226 a oewes 162 33 
1914, | 
January... 100 102 97 103 100 97 98 101 2100 98 2100 
pi . 98 101 95 99 gy 96 bf 10i | 2102 102 100 
os Pee 99 104 94 99 101 95 104 99 2109 101 2101 
October... 99 107 100 102 108 101 106 102) 2113 95 2107 
| 
1915. | 
January... 98 108 99 193 111 112 118 103 | 21927 101 2124 
p | 99 109 106 105 117 124 125 108 | 2153 109 2135 
Se 101 105 107 103 lil 122 126 111) 2167 115 2142 
October... 101 101 108 105 103 125 134 112 2142 117 2158 
1916. 
January... 110 110 119 114 113 143 149 127 2138 123 2179 
(|). ae 116 118 128 121 123 156 157 132 2 137 137 2190 
oo Ee 119 121 125 120 124 156 157 132 2138 134 2 186 
October... 133 136 131 126 141 171 17a | 138 2139 140 2198 
1917. 
January... 150 151 149 140 150 184 187 154 2140 150 215 
February. . 155 159 151 146 156 188 193 fe 151 225 
March..... 160 170 154 154 166 197 199 | ae 151 230 
pe eee 171 188 158 157 188 200 203 169 | 2146 150 248 
ae 181 203 164 172 204 201 205 REE Biansmews 153 256 
June.... 184 198 168 176 197 210 211 . ea 152 206 
per eee 185 189 175 175 200 208 208 179 2158 | 152 268 
August.... 184 190 178 181 203 210 207 hee 156 270 
September 182 195 181 178 206 209 207 179 | a 152 280 
October. .. 180 200 184 182 207 212 212 179 2166 147 284 
November. 182 199 185 183 206 214 214 . 2 163 293 
December . 181 200 191 182 209 217 218 BE Risdansse 166 304 
1918. 
January... 185 200 195 184 205 215 219 190 2173 161 313 
Yebruary.. 187 204 196 188 210 216 220 Se 165 319 
March..... 187 204 196 189 217 218 221 a 156 327 
, 191 207 200 191 225 221 223 TOF baikawawes 155 333 
a 191 207 205 188 216 223 225 Me Pevccwone 164 335 
ee 193 201 206 186 211 227 226 2 aaa 163 329 
July....... 198 203 208 192 212 228 227 | 5 CO 160 337 
August... 202 207 208 192 210 233 230 . 2 ae 170 350 
September 207 210 207 193 212 231 232 U7 See 14 355 
October. ne 204 203 207 193 205 231 233 214 181 160 | 300 
November. 206 205 205 191 204 231 230 215 180 159 358 
December . 206 208 207 191 208 226 231 213 180 163 103 
1919. 
January...| 202 211 201 190 206 217 224 a vee Syne oe 
February... 197 201 192 182 201 216 221 gg PE EL ae ne 
March..... 200 209 187 180 212 213 217 A Sees See 









































1 Average for January and July. 


2 Quarter beginning in specified month, 
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PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices is not attempted 
in the following tables. Some food products—fresh meats, for 
example—are not sold by the retailer in the same form in which 
they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable prices are not 
obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain both whole- 
sale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices being those 
prevailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are 
for a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. Tho 
firures in the table are therefore to be considered as merely indicative 
of price variations in the retail as compared with the wholesale 
markets. 

To assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at retail, the 
differential between the two series of quotations at successive dates 
is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differential 
in any case represents the margin of profit to the retailer, since, in 
addition to a possible difference of grade between the articles shown 
at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost to both the 
wholesaler and retailer are included in the figure. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 

CITIES. 
(The initials W=—wholesale; R=retai]. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quotati - 


on the date selected, as published in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of pric: 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers.} 





ee — — 




































































ro1s: July— | 1917 | 1918 1919 
| Av-| 
Article and city. | Unit.jerage; | | 
Sa 1914) ios. 1916 | Jan. \July.|Jan.| Apr.July.| Oct. Jan. Feb {Mar. Apr. 
| | we te ie ee ae s 8 
| | | | 
Beef, Chicago: Cis. Cts.| Cts | crs. Cts.\ Cts. c1s.| crs. | crs. Cts. Cta.| Cts.| Cts.) Cie. 
Steer loin ends..W.} Lb..j 16.8 175 16.0 20.5; 20.0) 19.0) 20.0} 23.0 34.0) 34.0 32.0} 32.0 34. 32 
Sirloin steak. .... R.} Lb..} 23.2, 26.0, 25.8) 28.1) 26. 5) 30. 2} 30. 2} 33. 7} 37. 7! 37.6! 37.5) 37.9) 38.0 39.7 
Price differential....|...... 6.4 8.5, 9.8) 7.6) 6.5) 11.2 10.2) 10.7 3. 7, 3.6! 5.5] 5.9) 4. 
Beef, Chicago: j 
Steer rounds, No. | 
Ms Ks a annnews W.| Lb...) 13.1) 14.5) 14.3) 14.5) 12.0) 17.0 16.5) 18.5! 25.0) 26.0 22.0! 22.0, 23. 
Round steak.....R.| Lb..} 20.2 23. 3) 22 22.8) 24.1) 22.7) 26.6 27.3] 30.4) 35.0! 34.3 34.0) 34.4 31. 
Price differential....}...... 7.1 8.8 8.5) 9.6) 10.7) 9.6 10.8) 11.9 10.0) 83 12.0) 124 11.4 
Beef, Chicago: , | | 
Steer ribs, No. 2.W.| Lb..} 15.7 16.5) 14.5! 17.5] 16.0) 20.0 20.0} 22.0) 28.0) 31.0 30. 0} 38.0 36.0 34 
BLD TOMB... ..200 R.| LB..} 19.5) 21. > 21.3) 22.9) 22.3) 24.6, 25. 4) 28. 8) st leon 3131. 1132. 0132. 4! 34. 
Price differential..../......| 3.8 4.7] 6.8 5.4 6.3) 4.6 5.4] 6.8 3.8...../.....fo000.f0... 
Beef, New York: | |" 
No. 2, loins......W.} Lb..} 15.8 18. 3 17. 0} 20.0} 18.0! 19.0 23.5) 26.0) 28.0; 35.0 37. 0 35.0 39. 
Sirloin steak..... R.| Lb..} 25.9 27.4) 28. 2) 29. 4) 28. 4) 33.7 34.4) 38.0) 43.9) 43.8 44.8! 44.9 44.5 
Price differential....}...... 10.1) 9. 1 11.2} 9.4) 10.4) 14.7 10.9) 12.0 15.9 8&8 7. 9.9 5.9 
Beef, New York: | | | 
No. 2, rounds...W-.| Lb..} 12.1) 13.5, 13.5) 14.5) 13.0) 17.5, 18.0) 20. 0! 28. 0| 27.0) 25.0; 24.0) 24.0 
Round steak... .. R.| Lb..} 24.9 a 0} 27.1, 28.9} 27.5) 33.7 35. 2! 38.4) 46.3) 45.4 47.3) 46.9 46. 
Price differential....j...... 12.8} 13.5| 13.6! 14.4] 14.5) 16.2 17.2) 18.4) 18.3! 18.4 22. 3| 22.9; 22. 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2, ribs...... W.} Lb..| 15.1) 16.5) 16.0) 18.0) 16.0) 19.0 23.5) 25.0 28. 0) 32.0 35.0) 35.0 35. 
Rib roast........R.} Lb..} 21.8 22.5) 22. 7 24. 3) 23.8) 27.9, 29.4) 32.4) 37.5) 37. 2: ee 40.9 40. 
Price differential....}......} 6.7 6.0) 6.7) 6.3} 7.8 89 5.9] 7.4 9.5! 5.2 5. 5.9} 5.7 
Pork, Chicago: | 
le W.| Lb..! 14.9) 16.5) 15.0) 16.5 : 5 25.0 27.0} 29.0; 29.0) 34.0) 27.0) 26.0) 30. 
1 RE R. Lb..| 19.0) 20.4) 20.1) 21.7 29.2 31.6) 33.0) 35.5) 39.0. 35. 2 33. 3) 35. 
Price differential....|...... 41] 39) 31) 6:9 62 42 46) 40 65] 50 8A Tal 3, 
4 Prive is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale, 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
C1TI ES—Continued. 


| l : 
1913: July— =| 1917 nie | at 
Av- i 
Article and city. Unit. erage l 
ior 


| 4 1914/1915} 1916! Jan. July. Jan.| Apr. July. Oct.' Jan. Feb 
} V ear. j 





_ New York: Cts.; Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cta.| Cts.) Ct ( ( ( 
ins, western..W.} Lb..| 15.2) 16.3; 15.3) 16.5! 17.0 23.5) 26.5! 27.3) 30.5) 37.0] 33.0! 3 , 
CMSs fC nwsw cons Ri. Lb 91.7) 23.0: 21.7! 23.9: 24.8 32.6) 34.8) 36.7) 40.6) 46.7! 43.5) 39.91 20.8 
Price differential. ...)......; 6.5; 6.7) 64) 7.4 7.8 O%1 8&3) 9210.1) 9. 7} 10.5) 6.' a3 2 
Bacon, Chicago: ! | ' 
Short clear si jes. W.} Lb..| 12. 7} 13.9) 11.3) 15.9) 15.8) 24. 7; 30.1) 27. 5| 27. 4) 29.1) 29.4, 27.3/ 29.3 
Slieed... ....R.| Lb..| 29. 4) 31.8) 31.5) 32.8) 31.6 43.9) 49.8) 51.9) 54. 7) 590.3) 61.6) 57.1) 57.1 548.2 
Price ‘dil Te rent es ee | 16.7! 17.9} 20.2) 16.9) 15.8 19.2) 19.7) 24.4) 27.3) 30.2) 32.2; 29.8, 27 
Ham, Chicago: er 
Smoked......+s- W .| Lb..} 16.6) 17.5] 16.3! 19.0) 18.8 24.3) 29.8! 30.0) 30.1! 33.6] 35.3) 33.8 ; 
Smoked, sliced...R.| Lb..| 26.6) 33.8) 32.8) 34.9 33.3) 41.4) 42.8) 46.7) 49.1) 52.¢ 3. 62.1) 50.8) 54.6 
Price differential....)...... 10.0) 16.3) 16.5; 15.9) 14.5 17.1] 13.6) 16.7] 19.0) 18 20. 0; 18.3) 17.5 19.3 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, contract .W.) Lb..} 11.0) 10.4) 8.0) 13.3) 15.9! 20.1) 24.6) 26.3) 26, 2! 26.2) 24.2) 25.3) 28.1 31.2 
Pure, 600). .<0<2« R.| Lb..} 16.0) 15.6} 15.1) 16.8; 21.3, 27.4 33.0) 33.4) 32.2) 34. - 33.1) 31.5) 33.7 36.0 
Price differential....|...... | 601 6.F% CH Bad 6.4 7.633 Ba 7.1 6.0} 7.5) 8.9) 6.5] 5.6 48 
Lamb, Chicago: | 
Dressed round..W.| Lb..} 14.9) 17.0) 19.0) 19.0) 20.0) 26.0. 24.0) 29.0) 31.0, 24.0) 28.0. 29.0) 33.0 33.0 
ve g of, vearling..R.| Lb..| 19.8) 21.9) 20.8} 23.1) 23.2) 28.7 30.6) 35.6) 35.7) 32.3) 34.2 7.1 38.3 
rik e differential Pen ee 4.9 1.9) 1.8] 4.1) 3. a ee) 66.8 ah 4n Ba. G&a ¢ 41.1; 35.3 
Pi wultry , New York: | 
Dressed fowls. ..W.; Lb..! 18, 2) 18.8! 17.5} 21.5) 22.0; 24.8) 29.8) 34.0! 36.0) 34.5] 35. 2 4.8: 35.5 
Dressed hens....R.| Lb..) 21.4! 22.0) 21.9) 25.6 ft 4 6-4) tae $1.0) 41.0) 40.8 39 0.4 41.7 
Price ditferential....j)...... a2 2m 44 | 4.1 2s a= 5.0; 6.51 5.3) 7.0) 5.6 6.2 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra.W .| Lb 31.0; 26.5; 26.5, 27.5, 37.0) 37.5; 49.0 40.0. 42.5 55.0) 66.0 45.5) 59 1.0 
Creamery, extra.R.| Lb..} 36.2! 31.2} 32.2) 33.5} 43.8 3 54.4 46.0 48.0) 61.5) 71.3 53.5) 63.9 67.1 
Price differential. ..|......; 5.2) 4.7) 5.7) 60: 6.8 5.7; 5.44 6.0 5.5 6&5) 5.3 8.0] 4 6.1 
Butter, New York: | 
Creamery, extra. W.) Lb...) 32.3 28.0, 27.0, 28.5) 39.5) 39.5 51.0 41.5) 44.4 60.0) 67.0 49.8 59.5 62.5 
Creamery, extra..R. Lb..| 38.2) 32.8! 33.6 34.6; 46.0! 45.3} 57.4) 49.3) 51.4) 65.61 75.5 58.1! 67.3 72.9 
Price differential. ..)...... | §.9| 4.8 6.6 6.1) 6.5 5.8) 6.4) 7.8 7.0, 5.6 8.5 8.3] 7.8 10.4 
— San Franciseo: j 
( mery,extra. W.. Lb..! 31.7 24.5, 26.5: 25.5) 35.5) 38.5 53.0, 37.5) 50.0: 62.5) 64.5 54.0, 56.0 58.0 
Cre amery. extra..R.| Lb../ 38.8! 32.9) 33.8 33.3] 42.5) 45.5) 60.2) 45.2) 56.6) 70.0) 72.3: 62.7! 64.5. 62.9 
Price differential eee ee 7.3, 7.8 7.0, 7.0, 7.2) ¢7.7] 6G 7.5 7.8 8.7] 35 4.9 
Cea Chicago: 
\ hole | a W.| Lb..| 14.2) 13.3) 14.5; 14.5) 21.8) 21 2a. 3; 21.5) 22.7) 35.0) 36.3) 27 30.3 29.8 
Full eream...... ae SOR ae 22.9 24.2! 32.1) 33.9 37.5) 35.3! 34.5) 39.5) 43.9 38.9) 38.5 49.5 
Price differential . . . eee ore ey 8.4, 9.7) 10.3) 12.3, 14.2, 13.8) 11.8) 4.5 7.6 11.6, 8.2 10.7 
Cheese, New York: = | 
Whole milk, 
ery sees .W.)} Lb..| 15,4) 14.4: 14.6 15.1) 22 0! 23.8 23.0) 22.5) 23.9) 32.5) 36.8) 29.5! 32.1, 31.5 
ulleream...... ae: > Oe es ene 22.9 22.8] 30.1) 32.8 34.4) 33.8! 33.2) 35.9) 42.7) 42.6) 42.3 42.7 
Price Gitterenitial. . .}..-sselecccclecee.| BB 8.7 BH 9.0 11.4 211.3) O22 BH 5.9 13.1| 16.2) 11.2 
Cheese, San Francisco: 
Faney Ste Rahicinks wa W.| Lb. .| 15.9) 12.5. 11.5} 13.5) 18.0} 20.0; 25.5) 26.0} 26.0) 30.5) 33.5 27.5 31.0 32.5 
llcream...... .| Lb..j.....|.....|; 20.0) 22.9) 24.2) 29.7| 33.5) 33.5) 32.3) 37.5) 41.9 37.4) 40.5 40.0 
Price differential. . .|..-...].....|..... 8.5) 9.44 62! 9.7' 8.0] 7.5) 6.3' 7.0; 8.4 9.91 9.5 7 
Milk, C hie: ago: | | 
ae W.| Qt ss = 3.7) 3.6) i An 2e £2 £4 TS ae a) ! 
tah, hottied . R -| Qt. | 8.0; 8.0 8.0 8.1 10.0] 10.0 11.9, 11.9; 12.0) 12.9 14.0 14.0 13.0 13.0 
Price differential...|......| 4.2) 4.4 4.3} 4.5 5.51 5.3 4.9 6.1) 6.7. 5 §.6| 6.2, 6.2 6.6 
Milk, New York: | i 
4 sie ores / WwW.) Qt..] 328 20 3G 3.1) B60 8.1) 6 & &4 8.2) 9.2 8.1) 7. 6.1 
Frosh, bottled...R.) Qt..| 9.0} 9.0, 9.0, 9.0 10.0) 11.4) 15.0 14.0) 12.7 15.6 16.0 16.0 15.5 15.5 
Price differential. ..|......| 5.5] 6.0) 6.0) 5.9 4.9) 4 6.9 S.1} 7.3) 7.41 68 7.9 7.9 9.4 
Milk, San Franciseo: | | 
Fresh Lee W.) Qt..| 3.8) 3.9 328 3 3.8) 4.3) 66) 5.9 5.9) 7.44 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 
Fresh, bottled... R.} Qt..! 10.0) 10.0; 10.0) 10.0 10.0) 10.0; 12.1) 12.1, 12.1; 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 
Price differential. ..|...... 6.1) 61, 6.2 62 6.2] 5.7) 5&5) 62! 62) 66 66 66 66 6 
Eggs, Chicago: | | | | 
Fresh, firsts.....W.| Doz., 22.6 18.8) 16.8 21.8 48.5) 31.0, 56.5) 31.5) 36.5) 49.3 58.8 38.8 38.4 39.4 
Strietf fresh R. | Doz.} 29.2) 26.1) 24.8) 29.6) 52.5) 40.6) 65.1) 38.0) 45.7) 55.9 60.5 46.1 46.1 46.6 
Prive dierent Jj-.----| 6.6) 7.3) 80) 7.8 4.0) 9.6 8.6) 6.5) 9.2) 9.6107 7.3 7.7, 7.2 
Eggs, New York: | 
Fresh Grete... W.! Doz.| 24.9) 21.5) 2.0) 24.1) 50.5) 35.0) 64.5) 33.3) 40.0) 52.5, 61.3 46.5 41.0 41.8 
Strictly fresh. R. Dos.| 39.7, 35.3) 32.6, 37.2. 66.7) 47.7) 80.8) 47.6) 57.3) 69.2 78.1 60.5 56.9 56.9 
Price differential. ..|...... 14.8) 13.8) 12.6) 13.1) 16.2) 12.7) 16.3) 14.3) 17.3, 6.7) 16.8 14.0 15.9 15.1 
Eggs, San Francisco: | 
resh eho gconele a W.| Doz.| 26.8) 23.0) 22.0) 24.0) 38.0) 32.0) 61.0) 36.5) 44.0) 62.0; 53.0: 37.5) 37.5 46.0 
Strictly fresh... R- Doz.| 37.3| 33.3] 31.0, 33.3. 48.0) 39.2) 71.0) 41.9| 51.4 75.6) 65.7 44.4) 44.6 51.7 
Price differential. ..|...... 10.5} 10.3} 9.0; 9.3) 10.0) 7.2) 10.0) 5.4) 7.4) 3.6 12.7, 6.0 7.1, 5.7 
Meal, corn, Chicago: | 
Fine Fy. Oa wa te. BS 4@..... 1.9 2.4, 4.5) 5.1) 6.0) 5.4) 4.11 3.6 32) 3.0 3.2 
Gute mnatcn: R.| Lb..} 2.9) 2.8) 3.1) 3.1) 4.2) 5.8 7.0) 7. | 6.8} 6.7; 5.3 5.6 5.8 5.8 
Price differential...|......) 15 L2!..... 12) 13° 23' LO Lt La 26 22 24 25 26 
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CITIES—Concluded. 
1913: July— 1917 | 1918 1919 
Av- 
Article and city. | Unit.erage | | | | l 
14 1914| 1915/1916 Jan. \July. Jan. Apr. July. Oct./Jan.|Feb./ Mar. Apr, 
SS Ge a oe Saag et a 
| | 
Beans, New York: Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | 
Medium, choice.W.| Lb..| 4.0) 4.0) 5. 8! 9.8! 10.8 15.4 14.1) 13. 7| 11.9; 11.0) 9.9) 8.0) 7.5 
Navy, white ee ie ! ee aoe 8. 1, 11.3, 14.9 18.8, 18.5) 18.2) 17.5, 17.2) 15.3) 14.3) 12.6 
Price differential. ..|......|.....|..... 2.3, 1.5 4.1) 3.4, 44) 45) 5.6) 6.2) 5.4) 6.3) 5.1 
Potatoes, Chicago: | | | | | 
Li. Lee W.| Lb..| 1.0) 2.4 .7 1.6 2.9 4.4 20 221 1.5 15) 1.9 1.8) 1.7 
Le m rp. 16 3 42 2.8 2S 6.0 2G LT 8.7 2.7 27 24 2S 
Price differential. ../...... oe Se 2 eee oe ae ee ee ee ee 
Rice, New Orleans: | | | | | 
Head Nasieaee came W.| Lb..| 5.0) 5.4 4.9 46 48 7.1 88 8. 8 9.3 9.1!) 9.1) 91) 9:1 
ES eae G&S Bees meee 7.5) 7.4) 7.4) 10.1 10.6) 10.7) 11.9 12.3} 12.0) 12.1) 12.2 
Price differential. ..|......|.....]..... 2.6) 2.8 2.6) 3.0; 1.8) 1.9 2.6) 3.2) 2.9) 3.0) 3.1 
Sugar, New York: | | | | | | | | 
Granulated. .... W.| Lb..| 4.3) 4.2) 5.9) 7.5) 6.6) 7.4 7.3) 7.3 7.4 8.8 3.8 8.8) 88 
Granulated...... R.| Lb..} 4.9) 4.6) 6.3) 7.9 7.4) 8.4 9.7 88 8.8 10.6 10.1) 9.9 9.9 
Price differential. ../...... ” 4 ‘4 4 oo 1. 2. 4 1.5, 1.4 1.8) om Le 2 
| | | 1 } | ' 








1 Good to choice. 


The following table of wholesale and retail prices, expressed as per- 
centages of the average money prices for 1913, will enable the reader 
to follow more readily the trend of price fluctuations of food articles 
at wholesale and retail. A few articles included in the preceding 
table are omitted from the following one, owing to lack of satisfac- 
tory data for 1913. The table shows that, as compared with the 
1913 base price, the wholesale prices of most of the commodities in 
recent months were relatively higher than the retail prices. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of beef, bacon, lamb, eggs, corn 
meal, and pdtatoes. The preceding table shows, however, that the 
margin between the wholesale and the retail price of many of the 
articles was greater in recent months than in 1913. 
RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 

SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 


(The initials W=wholesale; R=retail.] 



























































1913: July— 1917 | 1918 1919 
Aver- 
Article and city. age | | 
po 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. July. Jan.| Apr. July.| Oct.| Jan. Feb. ‘Mar. Apr. 
———— es Cee 55 —— 
| 
Beef, Chicago: 1 
Steer loin ends (hips).W.| .100 | 104 | 95 | 122 119 | 113 119 | 137 | 202 | 202 | 190 190 | 202 
Sirloin steak. ........-. R.| 100 | 112 | 11i | 121 | 114 | 130 , 130 | 145 | 163 | 162 | 162) 163 | 164 
Beef, Chicago: | | 
Steer rounds, No. 2...W.} 100 | 111 | 109 | 111 | 92 130 | 126} 141 | 191 | 198 | 168 | 148 | 176 
Round steak baebaee cen R.| 100 | 115 | 113 | 119 | 112 | 132 | 135 | 151 | 173 | 170 168 | 170 | 170 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2.....- W.| 100 | 105 | 92 | 111 | 102 | 127 | 127 | 140 | 178 | 197 | 191 | 242 | 229 
oh are R.} 100 | 109 | 109 | 117 | 114 | 126 | 130 | 148 | 163 | 161 | 159 164 | 166 
Beef, New York: | | 
No. 2 loins, city...... W.| 100 | 116 | 108 | 127 | 114 | 120 | 149 | 165 | 177 | 222 | 234 | 222 | 247 
Sirloin steak asda beeSees R.} 100 | 106 | 109 | 114 | 110 | 130 , 133 | 147 | 170 | 169 | 173 | 173 | 173 
Beef, New York: | 
No. 2 rounds, city....W.| 100 | 112 | 112 | 120 | 107 | 145 | 149 | 165 | 231 | 223 | 207 | 198 | 198 
Round st tea’: wevccccces R.| 100 | 108 | 109 | 116 | 110 | 135 | 141 | 154 | 186 | 182 | 190 | 188 | 188 
Beef, New York: aie 
No. 2 ribs, city......-W.| 100 | 109 | 106 | 119 | 106 | 126 156 | 166 | 185 | 212 | 232 | 232 
Rib roast.........-.---R.| 100 | 103 | 104 | 111 | 109 | 128 | 135 | 149 | 172 171 | 88 | 188 | 187 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES—Concluded. 












































1913: July— 1917 1918 1919 
Aver- ae See 
Article and city. age | l | | l | 
Ban /1914) 1915/1916 Jan. July. Jan. Apr. July.|Oct. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr, 
SE 3 ee ET Oe SS Eee, ee ee ee ee 
es | ; | zm 
Pork, Chicago: j | 
Oe re W.| 100 | 111 | 101 | 111 | 111 | 168 | 181 | 195 | 195 | 228 | 181 | 175 | 201 | 2m 
Chath daksenx<tenteea. R.| 100 | 107 | 106 | 114 | 119 | 154 | 166 | 174 | 187 | 205 | 185 | 175 | 187 199 
ork, New York: | | | | | 
Loins, Westerm......-- W.| 100 107; 101 | 109 | 112 155 | 174 | 181 | 201 | 243 217 | 217 | 211 227 
ChopS.-----+-++-eeeee- R.| 100 | 106 | 100 | 110 | 114. 150 | 160 | 169 | 187 215 | 200 | 184 | 183 201 
acon, Chicago: | 3 | | 
<hort clear sides...--- W.; 100 | 109 | 89 | 125 | 124 | 194 | 237 | 217 | 216 | 229 | 232 | 215 | 231 257 
Siingil. stecenaee Seeces R.| 100 | 108 | 107 | 112 | 107 | 149 | 169 | 177 | 186 | 202 | 210 | 194 | 194 198 
Ham, Chicago: | } | | | | 
SmOkOd. <2 .cscsccoces W.; 100/105} 98 114; 113 | 146 | 180 | 181 | 181 | 202 | 213 204 } 201 213 
~moked, sliced.......- R.| 100 | 127 | 123 | 131 | 125 | 156 | 161 | 176 | 185 | 195 | 208 196 | 191 205 
Lard, New York: | 
rime, contract......- W.| 100} 95} 73 121 145 183 | 224 239 238 | 242 | 220 230 | 255 | 284 
Ree Gabaccetes R.| 100! 98 | 94 105 133 171 | 206 209 201 | 213 | 207. 199 | 211 | 225 
Lamb, Chicago: | } 
pressed, round. ....-- W.| 100 | 114°! 128 | 128 | 134. 174 | 161 | 195 | 208 | 161 | 188 | 195 | 22 221 
Leg of, yearling. ...... R.; 100 | 111 | 105 | 117 | 117 | 145 | 155 | 180 | 180 | 163 | 173 | 183 | 187 | 193 
ultry, New York: | | 
lressed fowls. ......-- W.) 100 103} 96/118 121 136 | 164 187, 198 | 190! 195 179 191! 195 
lbressed hens..........- R.| 100 103 | 102 | 120 122, 134 | ISS j.«.-- 192 | 192 | 191 | 185 | 189 195 
tter, Chicago: | | | 
Creamery, extra.....- W.} 100| 85) 85! 89 119 | 121 | 158 ; 129 | 137 | 177 | 213 | 147 | 193 | 197 
Creamery, extra. ...... R.| 100) 86} 89/| 93 121 119 | 150 127 | 133 | 170} 197 148 177) 185 
Isutter, New York: | | 
Creamery, extra.....- W.| 100! 87] 84) 88 122 122] 158 | 128 137 | 186 | 207 | 154 | 184 194 
Creamery, extra...---. R.| 100! 86; 88! 91 120 119 | 150 | 129 | 135 | 172 | 198 | 152 176 | 191 
Tntter, San Francisco: | | | | | 
Creamery, extra....-.- W.| 100! 77! 84 RO 112 | 121 | 167 | 118 | 158 | 197 | 203 | 170 | 177 183 
Creamery, extra. .....- R.| 100; 85; 87. &6 110 | 117 | 155 , 116 146 | 180 | 186) 162) 166) 162 
Milk, Chicago: | | | | 
ES i eS W.} 100; 95) 97) 95 118 | 124 | 184 | 153 139 | 197 | 221 | 205 179 168 
Fresh, bottled, del’vd.R-.| 100) 100 | 100 | 101 = 125 | 125 | 149 | 149 | 150 161 | 175 175 = 163 163 


Milk, New York: | | | | 
i eee ...-W.| 100! 86! 86 | 89 146 | 143 
Fresh, bottled, del’vd.R.| 100 | 100 | 100 100 111 | 127 

Milk, San Francisco: | 


231 | 169 | 154 | 234 | 263 | 231 | 217| #174 
167 | 156 | 141 | 173 | 178 | 178 | 172 | 172 


7 re ae Vv.) 100 | 100| 97/ 97: 97 110 | 169 | 151 | 151 | 190} 190 190 | 190! 190 
Fresh, bottled.......-- R.} 100} 100; 100 100 100 100 121 | 121) 121 | 140 140 140 140; 140 
Eggs, Chicago: | | | 


FYeSit, BEStB..ccccc.s-W.| 100 83 | 74 96 215 137 | 250 139 162 | 218 | 260 | 172 | 170 174 
158 58 


Strictly fresh........-. R.; 100| 89} 85 | 101 | 180 129 | 223 130 | 137 | 191 | 238 8 | 160 
l'ggs, New York: | 
Fresh, firsts......... -W.! 100 86} 80} 97 | 203 | 141 | 259 | 134 | 161 } 211 246 187 165 168 
Strictly fresh.......- -R.| 100; 89! 82) 94 | 168 120 | 204 ; 120 | 144 | 174 | 197, 152 | 143 | 143 
l'ggs, San Francisco: | | | 
i ee eee W.| 100] 86! 82! 90 142 | 119 | 228 | 136 | 164 | 231 198 | 140 | 140 | 172 
Strictly eeh.......-5... R.| 100} 91), 8 89 | 129 | 105 | 190 | 112 | 138 | 203 | 176 | 119 | 120; 139 
Meal, corn, Chicago: | | | 
FUR ghicwubianestbees W.| 100 | 114 |.....| 136 | 171 | 321 | 364 | 429 | 386 | 293 | 257 | 229 | 214 | 229 
We os crak oak R.| 100| 97 107 107 145 200 241 | 248 | 234 | 231 200 193 | 190 | 200 
Potatoes, Chicago: | . | } | | 
White, good tochoice.W.| 100 | 237 | 66 160 286 429 200 110 | 150/150 190 180 170) 180 
SS eee R.| OO} 182; 78 | 151 | 263) 331 | 187 | 113 | 247 | 180 | 180; 160 | 167 167 
Sugar, New York: | | | 
GTOMIBANG ..... ceseceas W.| 100; 98 | 137 | 174 | 153 | 172) 170 | 170 | 172 | 205 | 205 205 | 205 | 205 
GYOMMBIO..... .0ccccess R.| 100; 94 129 | 161 | 151 | 171 | 198 | 180 | 180 | 216 , 206 , 202 202 | 204 








COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Continuing the presentation in the May number of the Lanor 
Review of data relating to the cost of living in industrial centers, the 
following table shows the results of the investigation in 21 localities 
in the North Central section of the United States. The period covered 
by the investigation in these cities varied from the year ending 
August 31, 1918, to the year ending February 28, 1919. 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The cost of living in the District of Columbia was 44.85 per cent 
higher in April, 1919, than in December, 1916, according to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, although it was 1.48 
per cent lower than it was in December, 1918. Distributed over 
the various groups of items entering into the family budget, the 
changes from December, 1918, to April, 1919, varied from a de- 
crease of 3.85 per cent in the prices of food to an increase of 0.98 
per cent in the housing and 0.99 per cent in miscellaneous items. 

These figures are baséd on a cost of living survey made in the 
Distriet in January, 1917, to which have been applied the prices at 
the several dates mentioned as determined from reports made by 
merchants giving the prices on a large number of items usually pur- 
chased by representative families. In determining the total increase 
in the cost of living the changes in each group of items have been 
elven a weighting proportionate to the percentage that the expenses 
for the group bore to the total expenses of the families as shown by 
the survey mentioned. 

The figures in the following table show the per cent of changes by 
croups of items in June and December, 1917 and 1918, and in April, 
1919, as compared with December, 1916: in December, 1918, as com- 
pared with June, 1918; and in April, 1919, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1918. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., FROM DECEMBER, 1916, TO 
APRIL, 1919, INCLUSIVE. 








; 
| Per cent of increase from December, | 
| 














1916. to— | Per cent Per cent 
or | ofin- ve -_ 
7 : “| crease wry hy 
| from =| ™ SO 
Items of expenditure. | June, y* a Ne. 
Yecem-| cem- , sis 4 
June, | J otcge Decem April, | 1918, to ; cember 
1917. | ber, | 1918 ber, 1919. Decem- 1918. to’ 
woot SC ~— ibe. oe 1 “oe 
| See 
| | | | Wig, 
| | | ; 
ee eis CE ose | 30.09} 38.89] 45.47 65.03 | 59.68 | 13.45 | —3.85 
Clothing: | . | ah 3 aoe ¥ 
Cittnhintetthth anigncnegéushns | 2.54] 26.06) 46.30 60.82) 57.83 9. 92 | —1. 86 
I ti hae SS 5 a cin dip ctinba! | 1.55 | 34.70] 55.34 86.59 | 84.68 | 20. 12 —1.91 
ARTE Ee | 2.09! 30.00! 50.41) 72.56! 70.06 | 14. 73 —1. 45 
ease Maia aio kd ieled anekaiiaks | 08 | 30] 1.2) 221 2.33 | 94 | + .98 
emi... . ACESS | 23.05 | 42.25 53.75 | 68.50! 57.30 3.09 — .7 
l'urniture and furnishings................ 1 15.68 | 31.92 | 61.59 | 74.22 | 73.15 | 7.82 | — .68 
Pa accaccnncbasdeensisbathosss | 18.12) 25.17 | 23.63 5.19 | 36.53 | 9.35 | + .9 
— ———E——E i | — — —— ae — 
EEE OS DOTS A | 18. 12 | 27.58 | 83.56 | 47.02 | 44.85 | 9.54) —1.48 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA IN 1917. 


A recent report on Wholesale Prices in Canada in 1917 contains 4 
summary of wholesale prices in the Dominion since 1890 and a detai! 
The arrangement of the subject matter is somew'| 
the same as in previous reports, a brief review and analysis of pri 
changes during the year being given, followed by actual statis: 
The latter are divided into two parts, the first contain: 
the absolute weekly or monthly quotations for each article throuc)- 
out 1917 and the second consisting of tables of relative prices 
certain months and years back to 1890. 


record for 1917. 


of prices. 


show price fluctuations. 


A section of the report is devoted to retail prices and gives averaves 
for over 50 Canadian cities in 1900, 1905, and 1910-1917. 
chapter contains a review of the course of wholesale and retail prices 


during 1917 in other countries. 


A comparison of wholesale prices in 1917 with those for other 


selected periods is shown in the table which follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE SHOWN BY PRICES IN CANADA IN 1917. 


Kighteen charts are used 


The final 















































Compared Compared | , 
with decade} Compared | With the | Compa 
1890-1899. | W102 1890. | low vear, | With 1%! 
ee aoa ad Wie ewe alsa ewan 181.5 141.2 | 249.3-1897 
EE Ce en nti emnicbvocewsenees 188.1 159.1 | 249. 6-1896 
Es Ft Nakada ceevacscbbekerestadecussen 130.5 123.8 | 155. 8-1897 Or § 
is ile ee Sie as Stpkw 6 Kio WA ho. en aoe ew em 105. 8 99.2 | 127. 2-192 114 
sc Sie cenabehwwedie eee eb eas 120.6 83.4 | 156. 5-1897 
Textiles: 
IN toes dae Bhs aN hie wes Someone sie 213.5 194.6 | 268.4-1902 
ie dae « oa dae eed bau dani. Snkeasinwiee 6 126.9 93.6 | 151. 0-1898 
nn chigadig twadbosigeaeaebniasenes sections 17.3 11.0} 38.2-1912 
Gi nth 6 hn <adccoacqubcssauhetsenesscansee * 197.1 199.8 | 279. 4-1895 
$4) EE a dno de kent c ne Veas cde eeesbstceneueeees 370.5 340.1 | 425. 7-1898 
ee eee er eee 55.6 27.8 | 91. 9-1899 
Hides, tallow, leather, boots, and shoes: 
TT ERE ere 218.6 199.4 | 298. 7-1894 
4 Inn. . 5s cocci ba es ss hoseneoamsein ‘nae 166.9 181.2 | 185. 7-1894 2s 3 
2 ON. « cccwtddes ces ccansecbeséibecces 128.0 127.3 | 178. 4-1894 18.5 
Metals and implements: 
IE foo a ge anauutadhass aceusegse sees ere 159.1 106.6 | 202.3-1897 
I cts crn enitnaesdasnseteceeesenatenr 81.6 75.0 4 95.1-1897 3 
ee hoe arma ewhin Ghenee mana mmey 93.0 79.7 | 106. 4-1898 52 
Building materials: 
RES Ee RA Oe 114.5 107.2 | 136. 2-1898 22 4 
(b) Miscellaneous materials...............-...-...- 103.5 73.0 | 132. 8-1898 
Sy ee Se GN OO, 8 5 on oc cnn casiccoensencsndc 157.9 135.5 | 170. 1-1894 
REE ESS ele 103.7 103.3 | 108. 9-1896 
NE Socks cavedcnanseeewbs ooevtewsewe 167.9 142.4 | 187. 1-1899 
Miscellaneous: 
ND eid os oh eamaun a hbeddkecectewbus ou 311.6 375.8 | 411.3-1895 
Cee aE GUE WONDERS, 5 5k Sica tee ons ocscccsccecct 67.8 76.8 | 76.8-1890 
PI fed ws ars ct pnibcgiebnain ein ie aeaii wikis Sen aimwo-asw ec 86.8 66.8 | 104. 8-1891 
IID cos pc avubenavewovssensdensdcws 137.0 114.9 | 157. 0-1897 
4 Decrease. 
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COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following brief account of the cost of living in Great Britain 
in February, 1919, as compared with July, 1914, has been furnished 
this bureau by its special agent at London, the article being prepared 
by F. H. McLeod, Esq., of the British Department of Labor Statistics: 


Official statistics bearing on the cost of living are published each month in the Labor 
(Gazette, the journal of the Department of Labor Statistics (Ministry of Labor). For 
the purpose of these statistics information as to the retail prices of the principal articles 
of food is collected at the beginning of each month by the managers of the Ministry of 
Labor employment exchanges, who summarize the quotations obtained from the 

arious retailers applied to in their area and submit the results to the Department of 
Labor Statistics. 

Returns are obtained from all towns with a population exceeding 50,009 (the provin- 

ial large towns number 90, regarding some places in the London Outer Ring: e. ¢., 
West Ham and Willesden, as being in London) and from a representative selection of 

( small towns and villages. Altogether 670 places (including 30 London district 
are reported upon. 

The number of retailers applied to varies with the size of the place; in a large town 
it would be 30 or more—five or six grocers, a similar number of butchers, and soon. [ni 
a village there might only be two or three shops in the place. The retailers applie! to 
are those conducting a working-class trade; the sclection of typical retailers is left to 
the discretion of the local officer. 

When the average prices of the various items and the consequent percentage in- 
creases have been determined, percentage increases for the separate articles are com- 
bined into a general figure to represent the average increase in the level of retail prices 
by multiplying each percentage by a ‘‘ weight” based on the relative importance of the 
several articles in prewar working-class budgets and dividing the product by the sum 
of these ‘‘weights.’’ The resultant percentage increase as between July, 1914, and 
February 1, 1919, was 130. 

\ figure has also been computed as an estimate of the average rise since July, 1914, 
in actual expenditure on the principal articles of food. This figure, which for Febru- 
ary, 1919, was 77 per cent, is obtained by applying to the ascertained price percentages 
a series of weights representing the change in consumption between 1914 and the cur 
rent date. These weights are compiled from confidential information as to consump 
tion in the possession of the Ministry of Food and are furnished to the Department of 
Labor Statistics by that ministry. They are based on the consumption of the popula 
tion as a whole during the three months prior to the month preceding that to which 
the prices relate. 

Increases in rents during the war period are restricted by statute to an amount 
corresponding to the increase in local rates (local taxation), in regard to which informa 
tion is obtained from time to time from town clerks and other local authorities. Up 
to the present the average increase in rents has not been more than about 2 per cent. 

With regard to the prices of other items—clothing, fuel, and light, ete. —the informa- 
tion collected by the department is not so extensive asin the case of food, but it is 

uwtlicient for the purpose of combining with the percentage increase in prices of food 
in order to obtain a general figure relating to the increase since July, 1914, in respect 
of all items entering into the ordinary working-class family budget. This figure for 
lebruary 1, 1919, was estimated at 120 per cent, taking the same quantities and, so 
iar as possible, the same qualities in 1919 as in 1914. 

As no information is available with regard to changes in the quantities purchased 
of the various commodities other than food, it is not possible to compile an expenditure 
percentage increase for all items corresponding to that for food, but a figure is computed 
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combining the increase since July, 1914, in expenditure on the principal artic]. 
food with the increase in retail prices of other items. For February 1, 1919, this ; 
centage was between 85 and 90. 

It may be of interest to add that the prices of all the articles included in our lis; 
principal foods have been regulated by orders of the food controller, the first item t: 
brought under control being the price of milk at the end of 1916 and the last, the pr; 
of eggsin November, 1918. This has simplified greatly the collection of our infor: 
tion in recent months, as in practice the maximum retail prices laid down by the / 
controller have until this month been the prices actually charged in the majority 
cases. With the prospect of early de-control, and doubtless in the hope of hasteni; 
the release from restrictions, a number of large firms have this week announced th. 
decision to sell some articles at less than maximum prices. This restoration of comp.) 
tion marks the end of the simplification which has attended the collection of retail- 
prices information during many months past. 
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PROGRESS OF COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN.' 


The signing of the armistice has stimulated a new interest in the 
cooperative movement throughout Great Britain, where there already 
were some 2,500 industrial cooperative distributive and productive 
societies in operation, with a membership of three and one-half mil- 
lion persons, a total share, loan, and reserve capital of over $375,000,- 
000, a total trade (distributive and productive) of just over $1,000,- 
000,000, and a total profit in 1916, before deduction of interest or 
share capital, of about $90,000,000. 

On the whole the war has had a favorable effect on the progress of 
cooperation in Great Britain. Controlled prices have helped rather 
than hindered the movement, since in the ease of the controlled com- 
modities, for which everybody must pay a certain retail price, mem- 
bers of the cooperative society have an advantage over nonmembers 
in that they receive a dividend on all purchases. Cooperative stores 
are the only stores paying such a dividend, and in many cases this has 
been an excellent argument to prove the soundness of the cooperative 
system. 

The number of members of individual cooperative societies has 
shown a fair increase, and this increase would undoubtedly have been 
much greater had the societies been able to obtain sufficient supplies. 
Government restrictions, applying equally to all stores, made it very 
difficult for a stock of supplies to be maintained in any section of the 
country. During the last 10 days of the present month (January) 
British consumers have the option of changing their retail dealers, 
and this is expected to result in a substantial gain in the membership 
of retail cooperative societies, since it is believed that many persons 
who were not members during the war now appreciate to a greater 
extent the merits of the cooperative idea. 

The extent to which the war has interfered with the normal! organi- 
zation of cooperative societies can be realized when it is known that 
the British Cooperative Society alone had 6,000 employees called to 
the colors. The society undertook to make up the difference between 
their pay as soldiers and their wages by means of the payment of a 
separation allowance, and to date $3,000,000 has been disbursed for 
this purpose. As demobilization proceeds and former employees 


— ——— 





1 From Commerce Reports, United States Department of Commerce, May 5, 1919 (pp. 674-676.) 
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roturn the society will be in an excellent position to proceed with t}, 
new development schemes referred to below. 

The British Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), with head- 
quarters at Manchester, England, and the Scottish Cooperatiy: 
Wholesale Society (Ltd.), with head offices at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, are the most important single units in this coope: 
ative movement in Great Britain. The British society commence 
business on March 14, 1864, and the Scottish society on September s, 
1868. The membership of both societies is made up entirely of indi 
vidual cooperative retail societies. The British society now com- 
prises 1,189 societies having 2,653,257 members. That the societic: 
have prospered during the war is evident from the table given below, 
which covers the operations of the wholesale cooperative societie: 


from January, 1913, to June 30, 1918: 


OPERATIONS OF WHOLESALE COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, JANUARY, 1913, TO JUN 




















30, 1918. 
= i 7 7 ae 
1913 | 1914 } 1915 1916 | 1917 | 191s! 
{ 
ia eee Leena 
Number of £5 shares | 
| ee 416, 366 432,049 | $59, 869 556, 098 | 616, O48 63 
Members in constituent | 
eee 2,272,496 | 2,336, 460 2, 535, 972 2,653,227 | 2,748,277 2, 80: 
RN a init ig dd aera $9, 923,056 | $10,370,312 | $11,118,775 | $12,914,591 | $14,532,260 | $15, oFis 
Loans and deposits....... 24,735,398 | 26,760,713 | 81,165,441 | 40,894,776 | 44,903,400 | 50,908.» 
Trade and bank reserve | | | 
i ia ES 3,950,703 | 4,396,177 4,172,221 | 3,940,337 | 3.989,192 3,93 
Insurance fund.........<. 4, 270, 252 4,800, 609 5, 508. 432 6,111,925 | 6,824,504 | 7,15 
Reserved balances........ &S, 950 582,014 512, 769 530, 137 | 3, 833, 838 | 3,8 
L asiadiainliesmiabieeil aetna ve ees ae —— ee ee 
TGR cccascccacceoes| 22,988,250 46,999, 825 52,472,638 | 64,391,766 | 74,083,494 80, 89° 
| SE ee $152, 671, 721 $169, 893,471 ‘$209, 783,851 |$254, 177,655 '$280, 846,357 ($144,157 
Increase over previous , 
year: 
EO) ee | $9,558, 234 | $17,221,750 $39,890,379 | $44,393,804 | $26,668, 702 | $552, . 
peeps 6.68 | 11. 28 23.19 | 21.16 | 10.49 0 
Distributing expenses....| $3,008,565 | $3,104,599 $3,481,324 | $3,823,132 | $4,319,087 | $2,345,7 
i ae $3,095,673 | $4, 088,196 $5, 289, 700 $7, 392, 238 $5, 600, 037 | $592 
Average dividend, per | 
Sena ciaeaddecescwok 4 5 6 5 3 | 
| 

















1 Six months. 


It will be noted that the profits of the trade department for the sis 
months ending with June, 1918, show a sharp decrease from thos: 
for the year 1917. This is explained by the policy of the board of 
directors to keep wholesale prices as low as possible, in order that the 
members of the retail societies may reap the benefit. 

The total sales of the wholesale societies for the first six months of 
1918 are given as $144,157,298. It is estimated that the total sales 
for the year ending December 31, 1918, will amount to $311,456,000. 
Practically all of this total represents sales to cooperative retail socie 
ties—in other words, wholesale prices. Groceries and provisions 
make up the biggest item in the business of the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society. 
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Up until the past two or three years the contact between the coop- 
erative societies and the trade-unions has not been at all close. 
Recently, however, there has been a definite attempt made to per- 
suade trade-unions to do their banking business with the banking de- 
partment of the Cooperative Wholesale Society, and an important 
scheme of agricultural and industrial development which will shortly 
be announced by the society will tend, it is believed, toward establish- 
ng a closer working arrangement between the cooperative societies 
and the trade-unions. 

For a long time the leaders of the cooperative movement have 
sought to widen the field of cooperative trading, and efforts have 
been made to have the law governing cooperative trading so amended 
us to allow individual members of societies to increase their interest 
bevond the limit of $1,000. The Treasury hes now sanctioned the 
proposal to issue what will be called ‘‘ development bonds”’ in denom- 
inations of $100, $250, $500, $2,500, and $5,000 up to a sum of 
$12,500,000. These bonds will bear interest at the rate of 54 per 
cent, payable half yearly, and they may be redeemed at pur at the 
end of ten years. Ata meeting of the shareholders of the Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society held in Manchester during the past week this 
scheme for issuing development bonds was ratified. 

The directors of the Cooperative Wholesale Society believe that 
their scheme will appeal not only to individuals but also to trade- 
unions es a good investment for their funds. Already several bun- 
dred trade-unions are banking with the local retail cooperative society 
in their districts, which acts as an agent of the banking department 
of the Cooperative Wholesale Society at Manchester. ‘Trade-unions 
also Invest their funds in municipal, government, and railway stocks. 
The proposal which the Cooperative Wholesale Society now makes 
to the trade-unions is that it will be to their interest to invest their 
money in a cooperative scheme for development in the field of agri- 
culture and industry. 

Among the projects contemplated under this development-bond 
scheme is the acquisition and operation by the society of flour mills, 
tanneries, jam factories, boot and shoe factories, corn mills, dairy 
farms and similar enterprises. Not long ago the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society began the manufacture of textiles. It bought and is now 
running three weaving sheds—one at Bury with 900 looms, another 
at Radcliffe with 500 looms, and a third at Chorley with 500 looms. 
It proposes to extend its interest in cotton-textile manufacturing 
when it is in position to consume the yarn output of a moderate-sized 
mill, It intends to build such a mill for the spinning of yarn in the 
near future. 

Another big development foreshadowed is the acquisition of large 
coai fields in Yorkshire, Already the society owns a coal mine near 
[1673] 
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Newcastle. During the war the society has spent large sums for the 
purchase of farm lands and factories. For land in connection wit), 
factory extensions it has paid $573,480; for new factories and work.- 
shops, $3,049,650; and for farms and other land, $3,333,960—a tot. 
of nearly $7,000,000. It is estimated that the society now hol. 
about 33,000 acres of farm lands, mostly in Lancashire, Cheshir 
Yorkshire, and Cambridgeshire. 

It is hoped eventually to establish 1,400 branches of the bankin: 
department of the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN APRIL, 1919. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in April, 1919, from repre- 
sentative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries. Com- 
paring the figures of April of this year with those of identical estab- 
lishments for April, 1918, it appears that one industry, automobile 
manufacturing, shows an increase of 3.1 per cent in the number of 
persons employed, while 12 industries show a decrease. Respective 
decreases of 28 and 20.9 per cent are shown in woolen and men’s 
ready-made clothing. 

Eight of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll for April, 1919, as compared with April, 1918, and 5, a 
decrease. Percentage increases of 22.1, 19, 16.3, and 14.6 appear in 
automobile manufacturing, leather manufacturing, silk, and boots 
and shoes, respectively. A decrease of 27.2 per cent is found in 
woolen, while hosiery and underwear and cotton finishing show 
decreases of 13.4 and 10.4 per cent, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1918, AND 
APRIL, 1919. 











Ea eT Ce ee ee ee — -_ 
| y ' WN nhe nav > | A 7 t ? nar ] 
Fstab- Number an pay Per Amount of pay rol Per 
lish- rollin April— | cent | in April— cent 
ieee Destes - = SS Se eens 
. + 5 >p l= f nav i crease crease 
Industry. Ming for, ° P32) 1(+)or +) or 
April rou. ae a . — di 
both avES 1919 crease | IS | 1919 crease 
years. | | | (—). | 
' 
ae we _— - 
Automobile manufacturing. 46 lweek..| 103.873 107,088 | + 3.1 $2,497,874 $3,050, 270 +22. 1 
Boots and shoes............ ae 63,312; 6179 | — 3.4 | 1,035,887 | 1, 187,385 +14.6 
Car building and repairing. . 45 4month.| 56,387 | 49,999 | —12.0 | 2,656,727 | 2,751,209 | + 3.6 
Cigar manufacturing. ...... 59 | Ll week..| 20,447 | 17.837 | —12.8 | 280,983 268,186 | — 4.6 
Men’s ready-made clothing. i 23, M1 18.917 | —20.%| 414,617 434,319 | 4.8 
Cotton finishing. ........... BOs 5 A cow's 14.481 12.417 | —14.3 |} 254,177 227,685 | —10.4 
Cotton manufacturing... ... i ees 47.768 |} 43.577 | — 8.8] 682,362 656, 742 — 3.8 
Hosiery and underwear.... . { “ae 34.195 28.560 ) —16.8 | 450,778 390, 155 —15.4 
Tron and steel.............. 106 4month.) 200,761 | 170,592 | —15.0 (10,552,509 10, 699, 134 + 1.4 
1 eather manufacturing..... 30 | Ll week..| 14,5383 | 14,440 | — .6/) 264,480 314,615 $19.0 
Paper making............-. 1 | ae | 31.501 | 28,823 | — 85) 575,699 588,680 |} + 2.3 
PE ee eee oa 39 2 weeks.! 13.594/ 13.360} — 1.7] 376,708 |° 438,218] 416.3 
WOGSUN Gb cs0s dobinclcnbieed 51, 1 week..} 51,371 | 37,010 | —28.0 938,446 | 683, 222 —27.2 
{ | 





The following table shows the number of persons actually working 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in April, 1918, and 
April, 1919. The number of establishments reporting on this ques- 
tion is small and this fact should be taken into consideration when 
studying these figures. 

118265°—19 9 [1675] - 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FULI 
DAY’S OPERATION IN APRIL, 1918, AND APRIL, 1919. 




















| Number eesuanz | 
Establish- | working on last full| |, : 
ments re- | period of | day of reported pay | Per cent 
Industry. porting for | rig period in April— of increase 
A pril both | pay roll. | | (+) or de 
inc ceramics | OFORSH ( — 
years. } | , 919 
1918 | 191° 
| on’ . . 
Automobile manufacturing.............. m 25,1 week.... 55, 068 | 65, 168 +18 
Sac. on vo ccnewesssecenedl Oe Bs o Pawson 10 999 | 10), 584 — 3.8 
Car building and repairing................. 43 | 4 month... 18, 231 | 44,284 — 8.2 
oy 20 | 1 week.... 5, 382 1,927 — 8.5 
Men’s ready-made clothing. ...............; 6 a: Sse 4,724 | 3,774 | —20.1 
SN MINI os. ons 6cuids a woe gocescccecsn code Ce eee 10, 346 | 9,079 | —12.2 
COTGOR PIAMGIROCUFING . . 2. cc cccacccesccese. 31 |- a | 20,741 | 20, 601 se 
EIOSIOLY WMG UMUCE WOME... oc ceccccceses. nt BO, 12. 839 | 11.656 | — 9.2 
SDE IS AA 83 | 4 month...} 156, 736 133. 876 —l4.f 
Leather manofacturing.................... 16 | l week....] 10,558 | 10,809 a _<f 
Paper making........ i ee 4 ae eee 2, 296 | 10, 099 —17.9 
I re ee dic a's 24 2 weeks...| 9.380 | 4.019 — 38 
| RRC SEE aE COO 43 | 1 week....| 40, 304 | 27, 862 _ 





Comparative data for April, 1919, and March, 1919, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in 8 industries there was an 
increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in April as compared 
with March, and in 5 industries a decrease. The greatest increase, 
37.3 per cent, is shown in woolen, while the largest decrease, 6.7 per 
cent, appears in car building and repairing. 

[fn comparing April, 1919, with March of this year, 6 industries show 
an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 7 show a 
decrease. The most important increase was one of 48.2 per cent in 
woolen, which was largely due to the fact that some plants which, 
during the preceding months, had been compelled for various reasons 
to reduce the working time, resumed operations in Apri! on a basis 
more nearly approaching full time. Iron and steel, cigar manufac- 
turing, and boots and shoes show the largest respective decreases of 
8.6, 8.4, and 7.4 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND 
APRIL, 1919. 


















































——_ SS a SS <== nae 
Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay roll] por 
lish- roil in —_ Per in— cent 
ments | cent of | of in- 
report-| Period of | increase creas: 
Industry. ing for | pay roll. | | (+) or | (+) 0 
March March, ; April, {decrease} March, April, de- 
and 1919. | 1919. (—). 1919. 1919, creas 
April. (— 
| i | 
Automobile manufacturing. . 45 | 1 week../ 92,197 | 97,309 | + 5.5 |$2,650,571 |$2,769,949 | + 4.; 
Boots and shoes............. yi Oe” ee 63,583 | 61,323 | — 3.6 | 1,284,346 | 1,189,566 | — 7 
Car building and repairing... 45} 4month; 53.602] 49,999! — 6.7 | 2,840,112 | 2,751,209 | — 3 
Cigar manufacturing.......- 54 | 1 week..| 17,162} 16,724 | — 2.6 278, S09 255,452 5 — & 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 46 |...do..... 19,583 | 19,737} + .8 424, 051 450,160 | 4+ 6.2 
Cotton finishing............- 18 |...do.....] 11,360 | 12,417 | + 9.3 203 , 205 227,685 | +12 
Cotton manufacturing....... 49 |...do..... 42,397 | 42,775} + .9 596,929 | 645,071} + 8 
Hosiery and underwear..... G6 1...de...<- 28,555 | 29,018] + 1.6 398,404 | 394,256) — 1 
IPGT BBO BONE «on in. oc ccees 104 | 4 monfh.} 170,719 | 163,584 | — 4.2 [11,326,153 |10,355,137 | — & 
Leather manufacturing...... 30 | 1 week..| 14,352] 14,440] + .6 317, 241 314,615 | — 
Paper maxking...........<.... Me ee 25,968 | 25,042} — 3.6 560, 956 536,543 | — 4 
DRDAreansbbecensurersoenee 39 | 2 weeks.| 12,668 | 12,936] + 2.1 415,218 427,034 | + 2.% 
WE sc ks sedawarudcsens cee 50 | Ll week...) 24,986 | 34,318 | 4-37.3 425,415 | 630,534 | +48.2 
| 
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A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to the 
number of persons working on the last full day of the reported pay 
periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figures 
for March and April, 1919: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1919 


- 














| Number actually work 
- j ing on last full day otf 
| Establish- | | reported pay period on 
| ments re- | Period of | i ? : 
Industry. : | porting for; |, sag 7 } ° 
| March and| P@y rol. ————— ‘ 
aa 
| April. March. ieeil. 
1919 O19 
Automobile manufacturing .............-.- 24! 1 week....| 57.476 62 4 
§ ONG SNORE. 20.2... i cecesecvcceses sss. 2 to 16, 191 | 15.512 oo aa 
ilding aNd TEPAITING......ccesec0-0-- 14 I I 417, 221 14.9 we 4,9 
ivar IiSMAUMUUNMIEE 2 «0< cc ccswagecescccs cs is | ] week....| 4 | 1” 494 7 
Men's ready-made clothing................ RE eee 10, 285 | 10 a ea 
Cotton finishing. ..-. ep a ere ere ere 15 mst 8.425 | 4 10.9 
ttOn MANUIACTUTING . - ccccccvccecececcecs 1 0 a 19.414 14 } - ) 
Hosiery and underwear ........-..0...0-. oa 24 , we 12, 2'x) } LZ } $ 
Shit MR ase nates 4560 ewsuns cnaiinadnasn &3 | 4m h 37,420 LIS 997 P 9 
Leather MAMUIACEOTING ....0occcsecesesonsss 16 | 1 week 10,925 | j \ i 
Pate EE. a cpcnk nee ees ca eewat 40 bbe 25 i 10,988 1 oa 
Sil . . ccscsdseccececcscsacceceesecctessosces 23 > weeks. i) & 77% 2 » 28 
W OOIO@D .. ce ccccccccccccccccwcccccccccsccess 15 1 week... 16 2 Du S.] 








CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


In 6 of the 13 industries there were establishments reporting wage- 
rate increases, and in 5 decreases during the period, March 15 to 
April 15,1919. A number of firms did not answer the inquiry relative 
to this item. 

Automobile manufacturing.—The average hourly rate in one estab- 
lishment was increased 0.0032 cent, while a decrease of 0.014 cent 
per hour was made by another establishment. 

boots and shoes.—One concern reported an increase but failed to 
give any further data. A decrease of 2 per cent, affecting 1 per cent 
of the help, was made by one plant. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—An increase of 25 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the employees was granted by one establishment, while 
another establishment reported a 22 per cent raise but did not state 
the number of persons affected. An increase of 10 per cent was given 
by one concern, but no mention was made in regard to the number 
recelving the increase. One firm granted a 15 per cent increase to 
pieceworkers and $1.50 increase to week workers. Every employee 
in one establishment received an increase of $2 per week. 

Cotton finishing.—A 3 per cent increase was given in one factory, 
but no data were given as to the number of employees affected. 

Cotton manufacturing.—A bonus of $2.50 per week, affecting all of 
the employees, was discontinued by one plant. 
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Hosiery and underwear.—All of the employees in one estab! 
ment received an increase of 18 to 20 per cent. The entire force 
three factories were decreased 9 per cent. One mill reported 
discontinuance of a 10 per cent bonus. 

fron and steel.—The tonnage men, about 5 per cent of the fo: 
were decreased about 8 per cent in one establishment. A decrea~. 
6 per cent, affecting the entire force, was made by one plant. 

Paper making.—-A 12 per cent increase to about 24 per cent of | 
force Was reported by one establishment. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND AMERICAN TRADE-UNIONS. 


In a monograph on Unemployment and American Trade-Unicr 
the author, D. P. Smelser, Ph. D., devotes the opening chapter t 
discussion of the statistics of unemployment and points out | 
incompleteness of statistical information relating to unemploym. 
in the United States and gives, so far as available, tables prepar 
by various State agencies and by several trade-union organizati 
showing the fluctuations in unemployment throughout a series 
years. From the data he was able to obtain the author makes certs: 
deductions as to the relative volume and character of unemploym. 
in some of the principal trades, pointing out that cyclical fluctuatio: 
affecting all trades and industries, occur with some degree of reg 
larity, the movement covering a period of four or five years. Thi 
1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908 were years in which the percentage 
unemployment reaclkted a very high mark, 

It appears that a depression generally causes an increase at the high point of 50 } 
cent ever the number normally idle. Thus, in Massachusetts it appears that th 
was, on the average, 61 per cent more unemployment in 1908 and 1904 than in | 
intervening years, while in New York there was, on the average, 50 per cent m 
uncrployment in 1908 and 1914 than the average of the intervening years. || 
number unemployed does not register the full effect of a depression since short ti 
is more common in such periods. The amount of the weekly pay roll would be a bet 
measure, but the data are not obtainable. Industrial depressions affect the vari 
trades in different degree. For instance, a period of depression causes an increas 
100 per cent in the number of unemployed in the building trades, while it cau 
increases of only 30 per cent in the garment industry, 40 por cent in food and liqu 
and practically none in some other trades and in public employment. 


Two methods are suggested by which the trade-unions can allevi 
the consequences of unemployment due to cyclical fluctuatico: 
(1) Distribution of employment, and (2) unemployment insurai 
It is admitted, however, that distribution of employment is 1h 
always practicable or possible. Such statistics as were available | 


1 Unemployment and American Trade-unions, by D. P. Smelser, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins Unive: 
studies in historical and political science. Series 37, No. 1. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, | 
154 pp. 
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the author disclose wide fluctuations in unemployment from month 
to month; in other words, there is a large seasonal fluctuation, and 
the author suggests two remedies for this situation, namely: (1) The 
regularization of industry and (2) the dovetailing of occupations, 
‘Trade-unions, he contends, could facilitate the first by lowering their 
minimum rates in the dull seasons, but “there are certain considera- 
tions which make this solution undesirable to them,” and the regu- 
lnrization of industry requires the cooperation of employers. The 
<econd remedy, it is believed, has greater possibilities, “although the 
trade-unions have grven it little attention.” Here, again, certain 
conditions operate to make the plan impracticable in some trades, as 
the author points out. 

Two other forms of -nemployment are mentioned briefly—that 
due to maladjustment of the labor supply among different localities 
and that caused either by a chronic oversupply of workmen in the 
trade or by the fact that workmen are sometimes forced to change 
their employers. 

The author passes from statistics of unemployment to a discussion 
of the trade-union theory of unemployment, and considers two of 
the trade-union policies which bear some relation to unemployment: 
(1) The regulation of the number of workmen among whom the em- 
ployment is to be divided and (2) the increasing of the total amount 
of employment. The first would, in the opinion of the trade- 
unionists, asserts the author, in great measure solve the problem of 
unemployment. The trade-unionists attempt to work out this solu- 
tion by restricting immigration, by abolishing the manufacture of 
goods by convict or child labor in order to increase the per capita 
amount of work, and by limiting their membership by means of 
certain well-known expedients, such as high initiation fees, rigid ex- 
aminations to determine proficiency, restriction of admission of ap- 
prentices, ete. The methods adopted by trade-unions to increase 
the total amount of employment or to distribute the employment 
over a greater number of their members are stated by the author to 
be (1) restriction of output, (2) shortening of the normal day, and 
(3) regulation of overtime. Owing to the force of public opinion 
and the increasing disinclination of employers to bargain with the 
unions that openly declare for restriction of output, this policy has 
been generally abandoned by the unions which formerly justified it. 

It is very doubtful whether restriction of output affects to any extent the amount 
of unemployment. If restriction were applied oniy in seasons of depression, such 
might be the effect, but restriction of output on the part of individual workmen 
geuerally occurs in periods of prosperity. 

The shortening of the working day as a means of giving -employ- 
ment to a larger number of workmen has not so resulted, according 
to the testimony of union leaders who state that such theory has not 
[1679] 
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worked in practice. Similarly, the actual results of the abolition of 
overtime in lengthening the working season “have been entirely con- 
trary, in the greater number of cases, to what was expected by the 
unions. The unions have failed to understand that even if less were 
produced in the eight-hour day than in a longer working day, the 
natural tendency would be for the employers to increase thei work- 
ing force rather than the length of the season.”’ 

The methods that have been adopted by some trade-unions for 
securing employment for their members through organized employ- 
ment bureaus are discussed in a chapter on local union employment 
bureaus. These methods are three in number: (1) The business 
agent or secretary, (2) the shop collector, and (3) fellow members. 
Considerable space is devoted to a description of the functions, pow- 
ers, and activities of business agents who give their entire time to the 
work and who are usually paid a salary. The chapter includes a 
discussion of the attitude of trade-unions toward public employment 
bureaus, and is an attempt to show the superiority of the trade-union 
over other existing employment bureaus as a means of connecting 
the unemployed with employers in need of men. 

Closely linked with the matter of securing employment through 
local union employment bureaus is that of distribution of workmen 
through local union agencies; that is, the sending of unemployed 
members from one labor market to another. The methods of those 
unions that have attempted systematically to increase the mobility 
of labor can not be successfully classified, the author suggests, and 
so he describes separately the activities of several unions in this di- 
rection. This policy involves the matter of transportation, and a 
table is given showing the amount that has been expended for this 
benefit from 1903 to 1915 by those unions which reported to the 
American Federation of Labor. The total is $746,122.69. However. 
it is stated that ‘‘the systems of traveling loans and benefits in 
American trade-unions have been, generally speaking, failures * + 
because they have induced need!ess traveling through the adminis- 
trative inefficiency of the local union secretaries.” A number of 
hindrances are suggested to the movement of union workmen from 
one city to another ‘‘which very largely nullify in some unions thie 
attempts to promote a better distribution of labor.’’ Chief amon 
these are lack of universal recognition of union cards, forfeiture o! 
claims to benefits in the union from which the workers go, and thie 
sacrifice of seniority rights and privileges. 

In a chapter on distribution of employment the author undertakes 
to show the extent to which trade-unions accomplish this result by 
the adoption of one or more of the following methods: (1) Reduction 
of the working hours per day or week of the entire force of workmen: 
(2) division of the working force into groups, each working the normal 
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day or week in rotation; and (3) reduction of the working hours to a 
contaics point, after which the smaller amount of employment is met 
by dismissal of workmen. The working of short time appears to be 
quite general, while the third method mentioned ‘‘is very common.” 

The last chapter is devoted to unemployment insurance, opening 
with a comparative statement of the amounts paid for unemployment 
rolief b¥ trade-unions in America and in England,’and showing *‘the 


latively small importance which American trade-unions attach to 
organized out-of-work relief.” 


Of the 111 national unions‘affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in 1916 
only 69 were reported as paying benciits of any kind, and of these 35 had established 
only one form of benelit. Only 9 unions reported that they had expended anything 
for the support of their unemployed. The expenditures for beneficiary features of 
these 69 unions were $3,545,823 for the year 1916, and of this sum only $120,770, or 
shout 3 per cent, was for the relief of the unemployed. 

In 1908, 669 of the 1,058 trade-unions in Great Britain paid some form of unemploy- 
ment benefit. The total expenditures in 1908 in England for this benelit alone was 
S(),289,565, or $2.75 per capita. 


Only three American national unions, it is stated, were in 1916 
paving out-of-work benefits -the Cigar Makers’, the Deutsch Ameri- 
kanischen Typographia, and the Diamond Workers. As typical the 
record of the Cigar Makers’ benefit fund system may be given: 


luring the first year of its operation $22,760 was paid to 2,286 members, or Jess than 
10 per cent of the membership. The per capita cost for the tirst year was {2 cents, 
$7 cents for the second year, and 65 cents for the third year. During the depression 
of 1893-1896 the cost increased greatly, there being expended in 1896 $175,767, or 
$6.43 per capita. Since then the cost has gradually diminished, and, except for the 
vears 1908, 1909, 1912, and 1914, has never exceeded $1 per capita. The system had 
been in operation 25 years en January 1, 1915, and had cost the union $1,486,782, or 
an average annual per capita cost of about $1.90. 

A number of unions have emergency out-of-work funds, notably 
the flint glass workers and the glass bottle blowers. The amount of 
weekly benefits and the regulations prescribed by some of the local 
unions having unemployment benefit funds are noted briefly by the 
author. He ascribes two reasons for the slight development of out 
of-work benefits in American trade-unions: (1) The unwillingness of 
the average union member to acquiesce in the necessary increase of 
dues, and (2) the apparent inadequacy of the administrative agencies 


of the union to secure a just distribution of the benefits. 
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ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
1918, 

The work of the three public employment offices in Massachusett 
for the year ending December 31, 1918, is given in a pamphlet of 3} 
pages, comprising the twelfth annual report on this subject issued 1), 
the director of the State bureau of statistics, under the date of Fel 
ruary 15, 1919. ‘These public employment offices are lo¢ated at 

Soston, Springfield, and Worcester. 

During the year 44,812 applications for help were received fron 
10,738 individual employers, who asked for 62,558 workers. Ti 
number of positions offered was 77,699, and 39,735 positions wer 
reported filled, although the total number of persons for whom posi- 
tions were secured was 21,419, or only 34.2 per cent of the number o! 
persons applied for by employers. The expenditures for the main 
tenance of these offices during the year ending November 30, 191s 
were $38,421.86, which makes a cost of about 97 cents for each of th 
39,735 positions filled during the year. The following table is a sum 
mary of the work of these employment offices for the year 1918: 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1918, 


THE BUSINESS OF THE THREE PUBLIC 
MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 3], 


SUMMARY OF 





| i Positions filled. 
' 
sie a 
| Applic > | Persons | Positions os 
Sex | tionsfrom | pipe aig . 
i emplovers called for, | oifered. Per cent Per cent 
| Pete a Number. Ol persons of positi , 
called for. olfered 
Malle. ....ccccccccccsccsssccees (1) 37,912 49.681 | 21.325 56.2 { 
Sk Cegkadawssebécwak anes (1) 24, 646 28,018 18, 410 74.7 
TOA . « ccocecccccccccess 44,812 | 62,558 77, 599 | 39, 735 63.5 








1 Not separately reported. 


Classified by occupation group, the number of persons called fo: 
and the number of positions filled are shown in the following table 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CALLED FOR AND NUMBER OF POSITIONS FILLED BY MASS \ 





CHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEc, 3! 


1918, BY OCCUPATION GROUP. 


| 








Occupation group. 


‘| 
| 


Persons 
called for. 


| Number. 


Per cent of 
persons 
called for. | 





j grou} 

os 
NN ccd uccdtndb sec sececsbbegus sestonnesanessens 21, 082 11, 460 54.4 2 
SE eb gcc eo bsna aces ckewbindawes sdpeseseensee 33, 869 24, 643 72.8 
ccc inciwsb etwas aceecebhatecsaseisccweanss 1, 731 923 | 53.3 | 2 
es vcetdevsctoctshectndowcakeccencosness 3, 631 1, 607 | 44.3 | 
Th aa ea RES 1) 969 927 | 47.1 | 
PI, WIND oss dnc se cdi deessesesceccecccses 276 175 | 63. 4 | 

Total..... PEE ae Rs SC pO eRe 62, 558 | 39, 735 63.5 | 10 
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Per cent 
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WORK OF BRITISH EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN 1918. 


A report of the work of the British labor exchanges during 1918 is 
civen in the March issue of the British Labor Gazette (pp. 82-84). 
As was to be expected, the activities of the exchanges were main- 
tained at a high level during the i0 months preceding the signing of 
the armistice: after that date the number of vacancies notified and 
filled declined, while the number of registrations showed rapid in- 
crease. During the year the total number of individuals registered was 
2 045,263, an increase of 7.3 percent over the preceding year, and the 
number of individuals for whom work was found was 1,324,743, or a 
decrease of 3.7 per cent from the preceding year. Of the individuals 
registered 37 per cent were men and 49 per cent women, compared 
with 33 per cent men and 52 per cent women in 1917. It is stated 
that among men the number of individuals placed in the ammuni- 
tion, chemicals, and explosives trades was considerably less than 
that recorded in the preceding year and that there was also a decrease 
in the numbers placed in conveyance and as laborers, while there was 
2 substantial increase in the numbers placed in building and works 
of construction and in shipbuilding. Among women the number 
placed in the ammunition, chemicals, and explosives trades was nearly 
50 per cent lower than in 1917 and there was a decrease in the num- 
ber placed in engineering (foundries end machine shops), but con- 
siderable increases in the numbers placed in building, commercial, 
and clerical employment and in domestic service. The following 
table shows the number of vacancies filled in each trade group by 
skilled and unskilled men: 





NUMBER OF VACANCIES FILLED BY SKILLED AND UNSKILLED MEN IN SPECIFIED 
INDUSTRIES. 
Trade. | Skilled. | Unskilled, 

I Only y beinaskentumae cos Osenersesete 66, 316 7,809 
ee el a adele ede osbdueweebeded bi 54 | 107, %1 
ee cease cdaecavendsbesenesvectassesseveuens 4.471 | 3.163 
cr Oo emtbeweccuswavecceweaanian 18.176 | 26, 966 
Engineering (foundiies and machine shops)...............-----+-++--+-eee++-+- 10, SM 8), 173 
Nee eee eee nese ee ica badd wbdeeswasewescesbesesbwaeces 1,911 | 2.214 
Neen oe cic obnabed nimeeaecnbaséuasesiien 7,399 7,571 
Manufacture of electrical apparatus.. .........-.... pidiovnnisiuse +oteintetnenan 808 95 
te wen abc tewtbonenwe cies 1,398 387 
Tenner chewvidnas odatsensacddrensenesseaes 689 8 
Neen nn ee emake nied such dnwtiennsenedenheh SOA | 407 
Nee ee kebewesotecnepatdnecave rset nated es 4.078 | 4.645 
Nee aa ce ecncignrevensseertneaeedesechs 1,497 119 
Neen eo. waliacccersseesiesedeneien > Putateeinen 4, 92 15,151 
Nene ee ee ee ches ose cniee debe ededesrnaendmebes “9 74 

as Me es cence vd vaene eae cadieevabawnss 219, 596 307, 043 





i 


The report shows that a total of 435,320 enrollments were secured 
in various war schemes, such as war munition volunteers, army reserve 
munition workers, Queen Mary’s army auxiliary corps, women’s land 
army, etc. Of this number 103,966, or 23.9 per cent, were women. 
[1683] 








EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT. 





SECURING THE INITIATIVE OF THE WORKMAN. 


“Securing the initiative of the workman”’ is the title of an addre: 
by Robert B. Wolf, of the United States Shipping Board, delivered: 
the thirty-first annual meeting of the American Economic Associatio! 
held at Richmond, Va., December 27 and 28, 1918. In this addre- 
Mr. Wolf attributed labor unrest to the fact that modern industr 
affords no chance for the constructive impulses in man, with th: 
result that these impulses are therefore turned into destruct 
channels. According to Mr. Wolf, the remedy hes in making ou 
industrial organizations democratic, so that the workman will ha‘ 
a voice in the determination of working conditions. 

Just so long as the majority of workmen are using their brains merely te dir 
their bodies and are doing work which requires little or no thought, just so long sha 
we have industrial unrest. 

The shortsighted employer may prevent his employees from using their brains at 
their work, and because of this hold their compensation down to a low level. Ther 
is no advantage in so doing, however, for the result of the attempt to repress individu: 
initiative is simply to deflect creative power into destructive channels. 

The more progressive manufacturers are realizing this fact. A 
an instance of this new attitude among employers, the speak: 
quoted a remark mede at the recent chamber of commerce meetiny 
at Atlantic City by one of the largest employers of labor in tli 
country: 

I believe that that man renders the greatest social service who so cooperates i! 
the organization of industry as to afford to the largest number of men the great: 
opportunity for self-development and the enjoyment by every man of those beneiit 
which his own work adds to the wealth of civilization. 

As this statement shows, industry is beginning to develop alon: 
truly educational lines. In many plants work is being done in tli: 
direction, the speaker stated. Employees throughout the entir 
production division are being shown the relation of their work to t! 
finished product and are being provided with progress records show 
ing their own individual success in mastering the process on whi: 
they are engaged. Mr. Wolf said that not only is this being don 
with great success, but it is being done with the cooperation o 
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orvanized labor. This cooperation is essential, for it alone insures 
a democratic handling of the situation and affords the workmen 
through their unions a voice in the determination of manufacturing 
standards. 

The practicability of these ideas Mr. Wolf has tested out in the paper 
and wood-pulp industry. A system of progress records was installed 
which enabled each man to measure his success in his own operation. 
The scheme was found to be practicable even for monotonous uniform 
work, where there was apparently no room for individual initiative. 
There were always fine points of quality in which improvement could 
be made. Before the new system was put into operation the product 
was of variable quality, and there were frequent complaints from 
nowspaper publishers that the paper was too heavy, or that it was 
too light, so that it tore, or that it was too dry and brittle, or too 
moist. After receipt of a complaint great care would be exercised 
for a time, but as soon as this care was relaxed complaints were again 
received. The product was never permanently satisfactory becatise 
the producers were not really interested in making it so. 

The installation of the progress records introduced the factors of 
emulation and personal pride. The men became interesied. They 
ceased being mere machines and became thinking individuals. The 
result was that “efficiency”? was restored. Indifference and dis- 
content were replaced by cooperation, while wits matched against 
wits produced a spirit of competition on the plane of fair play. No 
prizes or bonuses were needed to Sprr each man to his best. His 
progress record was his Inspiration, It secured him eredit in his 
own eyes, in the eyes of his fellows, and in those of his employer. 

The men themselves soon began to discover ways of measuring 
further variables in the processes. First, the men who worked at 
the fal stage, that of running the paper machines, suggested that 
‘heir records would be much better if the paper stock with which 
they worked were more uniform. So a system of measuring the 
consistency of the stock was worked out, the men cooperating. Soon 
the record keeping had to be extended back another step, because 
of complaints from the men producing the paper stock that they could 
not keep their product uniform unless their ‘‘raw materials’”’ were of 
dependable quality. The whole process thus became a matter of 
skill, and, as such, was interesting to the worker. Each man became 
he master of his machine. As he perfected himself in one process, 
he was transferred to another with higher pay, thus becoming an 
ull-round worker. Prodding was no longer necessary. 

Mr. Wolf has recently been trying to adapt this idea to the needs 
of the shipbuilding industry, with a view to effecting economies in 
production by similarly enlisting the initiative and intelligent interest 
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of the workers. The gist of the idea, making monotonous 
interesting, is the visualization for each man of his work. 


Do) 


Mr. Wolf states his belief to be that: 


The workman must have a chance to express his individuality, and the degr 
conscious self-expression which the workman can attain is in direct proportic: 
the ability of the organization to measure for his benefit the impress of his person: 
upon it. The most democratic industrial plant, therefore, is the one which per 
the fullest amount of individual freedom to each member, irrespective of his posi 
and at the same time is so sensitively adjusted that it reflects immediately the e/ 
of his actions. If his actions result in injury to others, he will see that, as a ps 
the whole, he himself must also suffer. An organization of this kind can ney 
used by the employer to exploit the employee, for it will be continually demonstr 
to both that the success of any one part of the organization is absolutely depe: 
upon that of every other part, and therefore upon the success of the whole. 








INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS AND EMPLOYEES’ REPRE- 
SENTATION. 













FIRST JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL IN CANADA ORGANIZED IN 
TORONTO BUILDING TRADES. 










According to the Canadian Labor Gazette,’ the first joint industrial 
council to be established in Canada on lines similar to those suggested 
in: the Whitley report was organized as the result of a meeting of rep- 






resentatives of the Building Trades’ League and the contractors of 
the city of Toronto, Ontario, held in the office of the Minister of 
Labor on Mareh 17, 1919. The council is to consist of 10 members, 
the representation to be as follows: Two from the Builders’ Exchange; 
one from the Ontario Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers; one from the Toronto Society, Domestic, Sanitary and 







Ileatnmg Engineers; one from the International Master Painters’ 





Association; and five from the Building Trades’ League. 

At a second meeting, held on March 31, the draft constitution was 
presented, and after amendment was adopted, following which the 
members of the joint committee were instructed to report back to 







their respective organizations and request them to indorse the con- 
stitution and to appoint an accredited representative for the current 
vear. The text of the constitution to govern the Joint Industrial 
Couneil of the Teronto Building Trades is as follows: 








CLAUSE 1. Name.—This council will be known as the Joint Industrial Council of 





the Toronto Building Trades 

CLAUSE 2. Aims and object.—To harmonize and standardize the conditions of con- 
tracting and employment in the Toronto building trades and to secure the largest 
possible measure of joint action between employers and employees for the develop- 
ment of industry as a part of national life and for the improvement of the conditions 
of all engaged in that industry. 

CLausE 3. Membership.—The council shal! consist of 10 members, with power to 
add to their numbers. Representation shall be as follows: Two from Builders’ Ex- 
change; one from Ontario Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers; one from 
the Toronto Society, Domestic, Sanitary and Heating Engineers; one from Interna- 
tional Master Painters’ Association; five from Building Trades’ League. 

CLAusE 4. How elected.—Representatives shall be duly elected by their respective 
bodies (see clause 3), and it is further provided that it shall be optional for both parties 
to elect alternatives. 

CLAUSE 5. Chairman and vice chairmen.—The chairman shall be a coopt member; he 
shall be a disinterested person, and shall be elected by a majority of the council. 
There shall also be two vice chairmen, one to be chosen by the employers and one by 
the employees. 





















1Canadian Labour Gazette, April, 1919, pp. 437, 438. 
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Crause 6. Secretary-treasurer.—The council shall be empowered to maintain a 
secretary-treasurer and such other clerical staff as it may think fit. 

CLAUSE 7. Terms of office.—The representatives of the council shall retire annually 
and shall be eligible for reappointment by their respective bodies. Casual vacancies 
shall be filled by the association concerned, which shall appoint a member to sit until! 
the end of the current vear. 

CLAUSE 8. Commitiees.—The joint council may appoint committees from time to 
time, as may be deemed advisable, and such committees shall report back all matters 
referred to them for confirmation, unless otherwise determined by the joint council. 

CLAUSE 9. Coopted members.—The council shal] have the power of appointing on 
committees, or allowing committees to coopt, such persons of special knowledge, not 
being members of the council, as may serve the special purposes of the council. 

The two associations in the council shall be equally represented on all committe+s 
and (6) any appointed coopted members shal! serve in a consultative capacity only. 

Ciause 10. Duty of officers —{a) The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the 
joint industrial council and all committee meetings and shal! perform such other duties 
as are usual for such an officer: Provided, however, He shall have no voting powers 
(b) The vice chairmen shall, in order, perform the duties of the chairman in the event 
of his temporary disability or his absence from meetings. They shall have votiny 
powers by virtue of their membership in the joint industrial council. (¢) The secre- 
tary-treasurer shall keep a record of the proceedings of al] meetings of the joint council, 
receive all moneys, and render a correct statement of same, at each general meeting 
of the council. He shall perform such other duties as appertain to his office. 

CLAUSE 11. Meetings —(a) The meetings of the joint council shall be held as often 
as necessary. 

(b) Regular meetings.—The regular meetings of the joint council shall be held on the 
first Monday of each month at 2 p. m. in the office of the Dominion Government fai: 
wages officer or such other place as may be determined by the joint council from time 
to time. 

(c) Special.—A special meeting of the joint council shall be called by the chairman 
within two days of the receipt of a rejuisition from any of the constituent associations. 
The matter or matters to be discussed at such special meetings shall be stated upon the 
notice calling the meeting. 

CLAUSE 12. Voting.—The voting both in council and in committee shall be by show 
of hands or otherwise, as council may determine. No resolution shall be regarded as 
carried unless it has been approved by a majority of those present on each side of the 
council. 

CLAUSE 13. Quorum.—The quorum shall be three members on each side of the 


* 


council. 

CLAUSE 14. Finance.—The expenses of the council shall be met by the Employers 
Association and the Building Trades’ League in equal proportion. 

CiausE 15. How amended.—This constitution may be amended by majority vote of 
all the duly elected employee representatives together with a majority vote of all thi 
employer representatives. Amendments must be proposed in writing at a regu!a: 
meeting, and. no vote shall be taken thereon until the regular meeting following su: 
presentation. No amendment shall be adopted that will destroy or limit the eua! 
voting power of the employee representative and employer representative in t! 
joint council. 

CLAUSE 16. Order of business.—{1) Roll call. (2) Reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting. (3) Business arising out of the minutes. (4) Secretary-treasurer s 
report. (5) Communications and accounts. (6) Deferred or untinished business. 
(7) New business. (8) Good of the council. (9) Adjournment. 
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CREATION OF LABOR BOARDS FOR THE GERMAN MINING INDUSTRIES. 


The creation of labor boards (Arbeitskammern), which for years 
has been one of the standing demands of organized labor in Germany, 
has finally become an accomplished fact. Although several bills for 
the creation of such boards have been discussed by the Reichstag," 
none of them has ever been enacted into law. The present Govern- 
ment has promised that as soon as peace is concluded and conditions 
become more settled it will support the enactment of a law creating 
lnbor boards for all industries. In the coal-mining industry, how- 
ever, where lately continuous strikes had reduced production to such 
an extent that all Germany is suffering from an extreme shortage of 
eoal, the need for labor boards was so urgent that the National Gov- 
ernment, as an emergency measure, Issued a decree,’ dated February 
8, 1919, which establishes labor boards for the coal fields of the Ruhr 
district and of Upper Silesia. <A brief digest of the more important 
provisions of the decree is here given. 

Creation of the boards.—The decree provides that until further 
regulation by law one labor board each shall be established for 1! 
coal fields of the Ruhr district and of Upper Silesia, and that labor 
boards may also be created for other districts or other branches of 


ra) 


mining. ‘The creation of these boards is to be effected through an 
order of the provincial central authorities. 

Duties —According to the decree it shall be the task of the labor 
boards to cooperate, by the giving of information, rendering of 
opinions, and submitting of proposals, in the preliminary work 
necessary, in the branch of mining for which they have been created, 
for the exercise by the Government of a comprehensive influence 
on mining, and for the participation by the general public in the profits 
therefrom (socialization), as well as to act as representatives, in 
accordance with regulations to be hereafter enacted, in associations 
regulating output and its disposal. In attending to the common 
economic, vocational, and social interests of their industry, as well 
as to the special interests of the employers, workmen's committees, 
and the entire working force, they are further instructed: 

1. To advise and support the Imperial, State, and communal 
authorities through communication of facts, the rendering of opinions, 
and cooperation in the carrying out of the regulations enacted for 
the protection of life and health of the workers and for the main- 
tenance of morality and decency in establishments, especially by — 

(2) Being active in the carrying out of the decree of December 23, 
1918,° relating to collective agreements, workmen's and_ salaried 
employees’ committees, and the settlement of labor disputes, and hy 


1 See MONTHLY REVIEW of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for May, 1918, pp. 68-72. 
* Deutscher Reichsanzeiger. Berlin, Feb. 22, 1919. 
§See MONTHLY LABOR ReEViEW for April, 1919, pp. 160-167. 
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rendering expert opinions as to the influence exercised by collec 
agreements upon working conditions. 

(b) Rendering expert opinions relating to the issuance of regulat 
based on Titles VII and IX of the Industrial Code, the mining |., 
and orders of the mine-inspection service, and on other laws for | 
protection of life, health, and morals of the workers. 

(c) Calling the attention of authorities intrusted with the carry 
out of the laws and orders referred to under (a) and (}) to any abu 
and by suggesting measures for remedying them. 


(dq) Reporting on the customs prevailing in their district w: 


respect to the interpretation of agreements and the discharge 
obligations between employers and workers. 

2. To promote amicable relations between employers and work: 

3. To promote arrangements and measures which have for th: 
object the improvement of the economic situation and general \ 
fare of the workers, and especially of the rising generation, and 
the request of those intrusted with the carrying out of such measi 
to cooperate with them in their administration. 

4. To promote free employment offices. 

5. To cooperate in procuring work for men disabled in war : 
by accident. 

Matters which merely concern particular establishments and 
not of general interest do not come within the sphere of activity 
the labor boards. 


Organization.—The membership of the board consists of two eqi: 


groups. The employers’ representatives are to be elected from ani 
and by the employers and the workers’ representatives from am. 
and by the workers. Alternates are to be elected for the meml: 


Members of boards and their alternates receive a per diem f{. 
I 


determined by the State central authorities, and their travel: 


expenses. The duties of each of these two groups shall be to exami: 


proposals and requests of employers or workmen represented 


i. 


them and prepare them for discussion by the labor board in plenar 


meeting; to arrange for the election of a chairman and vice chairm::: 
and independently to render opinions whenever the plenary mecti: 
can not arrive at a valid resolution. The order creating a lal 


board is to determine its territorial sphere of action, its name, he: 
quarters, and the number of its members, which may not be | 
than 20. 

Right to vote and election procedure.—Those qualified to take ). 


in the election of members and alternates of the labor boards are : 


German citizens who have completed their twentieth year of age, : 


actively engaged within the district of the board, belong as employ. 


or workers to that branch of mining for which the board has | 
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created, and are in possession of their civil rights. In the election of 
the employers’ representatives the supervisory authorities (the 
higher administrative authorities of the district) are to determine 
the number of votes to be cast by each employer, taking into con- 
sideration the number of workers employed by him. Persons en- 
titled to vote are eligible to membership on the board provided they 
have been active for at least one year as employers or workers in 
that branch of mining for which the board has been created, as are 
also other persons who for at least three years have been active as 
employers or workers in that branch of mining for which the board 
has been created and who for at least one year have resided within 
the district of the board, and persons who for at least one year have 
been active as members of the directorate or as employees of a 
mining trade organization of the employers or workers and are 
residing within the district of the board. 

Separate elections, conducted on the principle of secret and direct 
voting and of proportional representation, are to be held for employ- 
ers’ and for workers’ representatives. The voting is to be restricted 
to nomination lists, which must be handed in to the supervisory 
authorities prior to a fixed time before the election. The supervisory 
authorities may direct that the election of the employers’ repre- 
sentatives be public. Detailed regulations as to the election pro- 
cedure are to be issued by the State central authorities, and, if the 
jurisdiction of the labor board extends over several States, by the 
Imperial Labor Office. 

Members of labor boards and their alternates are to be elected for a 
term of two years. Reelection shall be permissible. 

Order of business.—The first convocation of the labor board is 
to be effected through the supervisory authorities, and the first task 
of the labor board is to elect a chairman. It may elect a nonpartisan 
chairman or arrange that the chairmanship shall alternate between 
an employers’ representative and a workers’ representative. 

In the first case the election of the chairman takes place by majority 
vote. Should no agreement be arrived at as to the person of the 
nonpartisan chairman, the supervisory authorities appoint one, 
who must be neither an industrial employer or worker, nor a director 
or employee of an employers’ or workers’ trade organization. ‘The 
employers’ group and the workers’ group each elect a vice chairman. 
These vice chairmen alternate in office, each serving for one year. 

If the labor board resolves that the chairmanship shall alternate 
between an employers’ representative and a workers’ representative, 
the employers’ group and the workers’ group shall each elect a chair- 
man, these two chairmen alternating in office yearly or half-yearly. 
The chairman actually presiding over the board shall be considered 
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its chairman. The otber chairman shall act as vice chairman. 
there is need for further vice chairinen the employers’ group and 
workers’ group shall each elect a vice chairman. 

The chairman directs the current administration and the busi: 
of the board, represents the board, and calls its meetings and pre-ic 
over -them. On request of one-half of the members he must ca! 
meeting, The nonpartisan chairman has no vote. 


lf the labor board has a nonpartisan e¢! 


wirman, each group is 
he presided Over by the vice chatrman of the labor board eleeted by j 
The chatrman of the group must call a meeting of the group whe 
ever the labor board has assigned seme matter to it for discussic 
and may himself call a meeting whenever proposals and request: 
einployers or workmen represented by the group are to be examin 
and prepared for discussion by the labor board. 

The board is authorized to form comnuiittees from among its mem!) 
and to intrust these committees with special regular or tempors 
tasks. 

Nesolutions as to opinions to be rendered must, even if a prelin 
nary discussion has taken place, be adopted in a plenary meeting 
the labor board, the employers’ representatives and the worke: 
representatives voting separately. If the vote shows that at lea 
three-fourths of the employers, on the one hand, and at least thre 
fourths of the workers, on the other, each take an opposite point 
view, the chairman shall assign the matter to the employers’ gro: 
and to the workers’ group for separate discussion. ‘ 

The meetings of the labor board shall be public, but those subjec 
shall be excepted from publie diseussion which the board has fou 
unsuited for such diseussion or which the authorities, m the givi' 





ef orders, have designated as unsuited. The voting must be sec 
if at least one-third of the members request it. 

The boards, groups, and committees are authorized to call in 
their meetings experts, who shall have an advisory vote. The supe 
visory authorities may send a representative to the meetings of | 
boards and groups whe must at all times when requested be giver 





hearing. 

Resolutions are to be adopted by a majority vote. A notice 
all members to be present at a mecting and the presence of at le:- 
one-half the membership of the board, group, or committee ar 
required for the validity of any resolution. At the adoption 
resolutions by the boards and their cominittees employers! 
workers must vote in equal numbers, any excess in numbers bei 
eliminated from the larger group. If this procedure reduces t!\ 
number of the members of the board or the committee to less than 
one-half the membership, the board or the committee shall never- 
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theless be capable of adopting valid resolutions, provided that at 
least three employers and three workers, or, if the committee consists 
of only six members, two employers and two workers are qualified 
{to vote. 

Detailed regulations as to the order of business of the labor board 
shall be laid down in the by-laws, which shall be approved by the 
supervisory authorities. The by-laws must contain provisions us to 
the manner of convoking the labor board and the groups, the adop- 
‘ion of resolutions, the preparing and approval of the budget of the 
hoard, the preparing and approval of the annual financial report, 
the conditions for making and the form of an amendment of the 
by-laws, and the newspapers in which notifications of the labor 
board are to be published. 

Supervision.—The decree subjects the labor boards to the super- 
vision of the higher administrative authorities of the district in 
which they have their headquarters. 

Whenever a labor board, in spite of repeated requests of the super- 
visory authorities, neglects the fulfillment of its tasks, or becomes 
cuilty of unlawful acts or omissions which endanger the public wel- 
fare, or carries out purposes not contemplated by this decree, the 
supervisory authorities may dissolve it and order a new election, 
During the interim the affairs of the labor board are to be conducted 
by its nonpartisan chairman, or, if a nonpartisan chairman does not 
exist, Ly a business manager appointed by the supervisory authorities, 

('osts of the boards.—The decree provides that the costs accruing 
from the creation and activities of each labor board shall. unless 
otherwise covered, be borne by those communes situated within its 
district in which establishments of the branch of mining represented 
in the board are in existence. In accordance with an assessment 
plan prepared annually by the chairman of the labor board the 
costs of the board are to be assessed upon the establishments under 
the jurisdiction of the board and on the workers employed in them, 
the establishments paying one half of the costs and the workmen 
the other half. The individual establishments are to be assessed 
in proportion to the number of workmen employed in them, while 
the workers are to be assessed on a per capita basis. The communes 
are authorized to collect from the owners and workers of the estab- 
lishments situated in the communes the share of the costs of the 
labor board assessed upon each. The owners of establishments 
must advance the amounts assessed upon their workers and may 
deduct these advanecs from the workers’ wages. 

The labor board must prepare annually a budget as to the ex- 
penditures necessary in the fulfillment of its tasks. This budget 
must receive the approval of the supervisory authorities. 
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Division for salaried employees.—The decree further provides that 
each labor board shall have a special division for salaried employees. 
This division is to be administered on essentially the same lines 
the labor board proper. Its costs shall, however, be separate|, 
determined, assessed, and collected. 

Effectiveness of the decree.—The above decree has legal force and 
becomes effective on its promulgation. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





RECENT WAGE ORDERS ISSUED BY DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 


Several wage orders recently issued by the Director General of 
Railroads as supplements to General Order No. 27,! grant sub- 
stantial increases of pay to the following classes of employees: 


Supplement No. 14.—All employees in the police department. 

Supplement No. 15.—Engineers, firemen, and helpers. 

Supplement No. 16.—Conductors, baggagemen, flagmen, brakemen, etc. 

Supplement No. 17.—Sleeping and parlor car conductors. 

Supplement No. 18.—Dining car, buffet, cafe, and club car employees 
ployees in restaurants. 

Supplement No. 19.—Express employees. 


and em- 


b] 


Except for certain specified articles, these orders are all effective 
as of January 1, 1919. 


PROVISIONS OF SUPPLEMENTS NOS. 15 AND 16. 


Supplements Nos. 15 and 16 are substantially the same, except 
as to rates of pay provided, the articles covering these points in 
each supplement being given in full. A bracketed note at the end of 
each article in Supplement No. 15, as given hereafter, indicates 
whether or not the same provisions appear in Supplement No. 16, 
It should be stated that the article numbers in each supplement do 
not necessarily correspond. The following is the text of Supple- 
ment No. 15 so far as it relates to wages and hours: 


Passenger Service 


ArticLeE I.—(a) Rares or Pay. 



































Engineers. Firemen. Helpers —elec- 
tric. 
Weight on drivers, Coal, Oil. | 
. . — Per Per 
mile. | day. Per | Per Per | Per | mile. day. 
mile. day. mile. | day. | 
j are | | 7 ; - may i ii 
| Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Less than $0,000 pounds... ........- | 5.60] $5.60] 4.00! $4.00] 4.00; $4.00 4.00) $4.00 
80,000 to 100,000 pounds. ............. 5. 60 5. 60 4.08 | 4.08 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
100,000 to 140,000 pounds............. 5.68 5.68 4.16) 4.16) 4.00 4.00 | 4.00 4. 
149,000 to 170,000 pounds............. 5. 76 5.76 4.32 | 4.32) 4.16 4.16 | 4.00 4.00 
170,000 to 200,000 pounds............. 5.84 5. 84 4.40; 4.40 4.24 4.24; 4.00} 4.00 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds...........-. 6.92) 5.92] 4.48) 4.48) 4.32) 4.32) 4.16) 4.16 
250,000 to 300,000 pounds............. 6. 00 6. 00 4.48} 4.48] 4.32 4.32} 4.16 4.16 
300,000 to 350,000 pounds............. 6. 08 6. 0S 4.56) 4.56, 4.40 4.40} 4.16 | 4.16 
350,000 to 400,000 pounds............- 6.16 6.16 4.64; 4.64| 4.48 4.48; 4.16 4.16 
400,000 to 450,000 pounds. ...........- 6. 24 6. 24 4.72; 4.72) 4.36) 4.56 4.32 4.32 
450,000 to 500,000 pounds............. 6. 32 6. 32 4.80 | 4.80 4.64| 4.64 4.32 4.32 
500,000 pounds and over............-- 6.40} 6.40] 4.88] 4.88] 4.72) 4.72] 4.32] 4.32 
Mallets regardless of weight.......... 6.60] 6.60] 5.20) 5.20) 5.00] 5.00]........)........ 
i t ' 








1 General Order No. 27 was published in full in the MONTHLY REVIEW for June, 1918 (pp. 1-21). 
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(b) In short turn-around passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overt) 
or other rules applicable, for each day service is performed, shall be not less than - 
for engineers and $4.25 for firemen. 

(c) Engineers, firemen or helpers employed on electric locomotives in passen.: 
service to be paid the rates shown in preceding table, based upon weight on driv: 
In the application of the rates for various driver weights in electric locomotive se: 
ice, the total weight on drivers of all units operated by one engine crew shall be 1 
basis for establishing the rate. 

(7) Electric car service, whether operated in multiple unit or single unit, to 
paid minimum rate in preceding table. 

(e) All motor cars used in passenger service operated under train rules by engince: 
regardless of whether operated by gasoline, steam, electricity or other motive pow: 
to be paid minimum rate in preceding table. 

(f{) The term “helper” as used in this order will be understood to mean the seco 
man employed on electric locomotives or other than steam power. 

{This article is different in Supplement No. 16. See p. 151.] 


ArticLe II.—Basic Day. 


One hundred miles or less (straight-away or turn-around) five hours or less. exce) 
as provided in Article ITI, section (7), shall constitute a day’s work. Miles in ex 
of 100 will be paid for at the mileage rate provided according to class of engine. 

[This article is different in Supplement No. 16. See p. 151.] 


ArtTIcLE I1].—OvVERTIME. 


(a) Engineers, firemen, and helpers on short turn-around passenger runs, no sing): 
trip of which exceeds 80 miles, including suburban and branch line service, sha 
be paid overtime for all time actually on duty, or held for duty, in excess of eight hours 
(computed on each run from the time required to report for duty to the end of thai 
run) within 10 consecutive hours; and also for all time in excess of 10 consecuti 
hours computed continuously from the time first required to report to the final release 
at the end of the last run. Time shall be counted as continuous service in all cases 
where the interval of release from duty at any point does not exceed one hour. This 
rule applies regardless of mileage made. 

For calculating overtime under this rule the management may designate the initial 
trip. 

(6) Engineers, firemen, and helpers on other passenger runs shall be paid overtime 
on a speed basis of 20 miles per hour computed continuously from the time required 
to report for duty until released at the end of the last run. Overtime shall be computed 
on the basis of actual overtime worked or held for duty, except that when the mini 
mum day is paid for the service performed, overtime shall not accrue until the expir 
tion of five hours from the time of first reporting for duty. 

Where a more favorable overtime rule exists, such rule may be retained, in whic! 
event this section will not apply. 

Where the provisions of this section for continuous time on turn-around runs of 
over 80 miles one way, change existing overtime rules, the effective date will be 
April 10, 1919; otherwise January 1, 1919. 

(ec) Overtime in all passenger service shall be paid for on the minute basis at a rato 
per hour of not less than one-eighth of the daily rate herein provided, according to 
class of engine. 

{Article III, Supplement No. 16, is substantially the same.] 


+ 
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Freight Service. 
Articie IV.—Rares or Pay. 


(a) Rates for engineers, firemen, and helpers in through and irregular freight, 
pusher, helper, mine run or roustabout, belt line or transfer, work, wreck, construe- 
tion, snow-plow, circus trains, trains established for the exelusive purpose of hand- 


ling milk, and all other unclassified service shall be as follows 





——=— OO ~ — ——2 
; 
| E Firemen. 
i ro 
bine 4 " r —_ . ae Helly — 
| vl ‘ —_—— cp 
«) t 
— ‘ Coal | j 
Weight on drivers. 
” " 
"i 
i Per er ‘ ‘ er 
} mil ( nu < hii 25 
| 
LL aa ———— ao —_ 
(ents Cente, | f 
Less than 80,000 pounds.............. 6. O08 ef, OR 4.24 $4.4 194 $4.2 { {24 
&0,000 to 100,000 pounds .............. 6.16 6.1 $4.32 1.32 I 2 i 4 24 
} to 240,008 DOUNGS « ...... 2. ene 6. 24 ti. 24 4.48 5 u { 4.24 
] ¥¥) to 170,000 pounds o'6 bt wes 660060 . 48 6. 45 4.04 t t +. 4 4. 4s +. 29 1.24 
170,000 to 200,000 pounds. ............ 6.04 6.64 4.8 { { 4 24 494 
2 i 250,000 DOUDGS.... .ccscsccues | 6.80 § 4. Ut 4.5 i 1.4 ) 
9 nM) f » 300,000 pounds a Fe ery | . 04 hh O4 5.19 5.12 5.192 5.19 4 44) 4 40 
QO to 350,000 pounds...........--. 7.08 7. ON », OS ON 5. OS 5 ON 4 40) 4 4) 
350,000 pounds and over.............. 1-2 +. 28 5. 44 5. 44 5. 44 f. 44 4.40 4 
Mallets less than 275,000 pounds ...... 7.738 row. . 44 | 14 5. 44 Re Sa due 
Mallets 275,000 pounds and over bake 8. 00 S. 00 5.75 | 5. 75 5. 70 3 an 
1 Oi] differential not to apply on engines weighing over 215,000 pounds on dris 
(b) For local or way-freight service, 52 cents per 100 miles or less for engineers and 


40 vents per 100 miles or less for firemen shall be added to the through freight 
according to class of engine; miles over 100 to be paid for pro rata. 
The term ‘‘helper”’ as used in this order will be undersiood to mean the second 
man employed on electric locomotives or other than steam power. 
|This article is different in Supplement No. 16. See Art. V, p. 152.] 


ARTICLE V. 


(a2) Where rates below those for coal-burning locomotives are provided in this order 
for oil-burning locomotives, they shall apply only on the railroads where differentials 
have heretofore existed. 

(6) If a type of locomotive is introduced on a railroad which formerly was not in 
use on that railroad, and the raies herein provided are less than those in effect on 
other roads in the territory, the rates of the other reads shall be applied. 

(c) Road engineers, firemen, and helpers required to perform a combination of more 
than one class of road service during the same trip will be paid at the rate and accord- 
ing to the rules governing each class of service for the time or miles engaged in each, 
but will be paid for the entire trip not less than a minimum day at the highest rate 
applying for any class of service performed during such trip. 

When two or more locomotives of different weights on drivers are used during a 
trip or day’s work, the highest rate applicable to any engine used shall be paid for 
the entire day or trip. 

[This article does not appear in Supplement No. 16.] 


ArticLe VI. 


Wherever electric or other power is installed as a substitute for steam, or is now 
operated as a part of their system on any oi the tracks operated or controlled by any 
of the railroads, the locomotive engineers shall have preference for positions as engi- 
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neers or motormen, and locomotive firemen for the positions as firemen or helpers on 
electric locomotives; but these rights shall not operate to displace any men holding 
such positions on the date of issuance of this order. 

{This article does not appear in Supplement No. 16.] 


ArticLe VII.—Basic Day AND OVERTIME. 


(a) In all classes of service covered by Article IV (except where under mileave 
schedules a more favorable condition exists), 100 miles or less, eight hours or less 
(straight-away or turn-around) shall constitute a day’s work; miles in excess of miles 
required for a minimum day will be paid for at the mileage rates provided, according 
to class of engine or other power used. 

(b) Where there is no existing agreement regarding overtime provisions more favor 
able to the employees, on runs of 100 miles or less overtime will begin at the expiration 
of eight hours; on runs of over 100 miles overtime will begin when the time on duty 
exceeds the miles run divided by 124. Overtime shall be paid for on the minute 
basis, at not less per hour than one-eighth of the daily rate, according to class of engine 
or other power used. 

[Substantially the same article appears as Article VI in Supplement No. 16.] 


ArticLteE VIII.—Heip Away From Home TERMINAL. 


Present rules in effect to be continued subject to provisions of Article XXIII 
it being the intention that the propriety of a standard rule be considered by the board 
herein provided for. 

[This article appears as Article VIII in Supplement No. 16.] 


ArticLE 1X.—Monruty, Datry, or Trip Basis. 


(a) All service which prior to the effective date of this order was paid on a monthly 
daily, or trip basis shall be established upon the mileage basis and paid the rates 
according to class of service and operated under the rules herein provided. 

(6) In branch line service where differentials now exist in either rates, overtime 
bases or other conditions of service, the main line rates shall be applied for the class « 
service performed. Miles in excess of the mileage constituting a day will be paid 
pro rata. If existing rates are higher than the revised main line rates they shall |. 
preserved, but the excess in the rate over the main line rate may be applied agains 
overtime. The passenger or freight overtime bases shall be applied according to th: 
rate paid. Other existing conditions of service shall not be affected by the foregoing 

(c) On other than Class I roads, independently operated, the rates of this order 
shall be applied for the classes of service performed, but no change is required in the 
miles, hours, or service for which the former rates compensated. Existing higher 
rates shall be preserved. This section does not apply to terminal and other roads 
where recognized standard rates and conditions are in effect. 

(d) If this order in any case produces abnormally high earnings because of unavoid- 
able long lay-overs, such cases may be referred back to the Director General for special! 
disposition. 

{This article appears as Article 1X in Supplement No. 16.] 

ARTICLE X.—ARBITRARIES AND SPECIAL ALLOWANCES. 


The same rates shall apply to all arbitraries and special allowances as are applicalle 
to the service of which they are a part or upon which they are based, or if not relate: 
to any particular class of service, the increase applicable to through freight service 
shall apply, except that in no case shall they exceed the pro rata rate of the service 
upon which the increase is based. The minimum time or mileage allowances shal! 
remain in effect. 

[This article appears as Article X in Supplement No. 16.] 
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’ ArticLE XI.—BEGINNING AND ENDING oF Day. 


(a) In all classes of service engineers’, firemen’s, and helpers’ time will commence 
at the time they are required to report for duty, and shall continue until the time the 
engine is placed on the designated track or they are relieved at terminal. 

(h) Engineers, firemen, and helpers in pool or irregular freight service may be called 
‘o make short trips and turn-arounds with the understanding that one or more turn- 
around trips may be started out of the same terminal and paid actual miles with a 
minimum of 100 miles for a day, provided, (1) that the mileage of all the trips does not 
exceed 100 miles, (2) that the distance run from the terminal to the turning point 
does not exceed 25 miles, and (3) that engineers, firemen, or helpers shall not be 
+ juired to begin work on a succeeding trip out of the initial terminal after having 
| een on duty eight consecutive hours, except as a new day subject to the first-in 
(ivst-out rule or practice. 

(Substantially the same provisions appear in Article XI, Supplement No. 16.] 


Yard Service. 


ArticLte XII.—Rares or Pay. 


a ———_—_————————————— -- —- - ——— -_— 


| Firemen— | Helpers— 
steam electric 
| (per day). | (per day). 


| Engineers 


Weight on drivers. | (per day). 





Less than 140,000 pounds..............- Disentdadtibostaiecesckaenes $5. 60 $4.16 | $4.16 


Fie i Ce i ndwendad awed sw sceiaesssccenadsdraceweene 5. 76 | 4.28 4.16 
260 SS Ge mT a a. 05s ccceSedb se eccssdecvascdessacecseense 5.92 | 4.40 | 4.16 
BOD GOS AOU PERN ois ccecesesesnsncacccessssescdessececcees 6.08 | 4.56 4.32 
Mallets under 275,000 pounds..... SPECS NA ARCA RSS RSS eeeEARO CMOS ene 6. 68 | hee liswssncaacke 
MalIGts Zier One GERD QUEL oa 6 n0050csccncnesecsssscessceseseces 6. 92 st 





[This article is different in Supplement No. 16. See Article XII, page 153.] 
ArticLeE XITI.—Basic Day, 


Fight hours or less shall constitute a day’s work. 
[Article XIII, Supplement No. 16, is the same.] 


ArticLteE XI V.—OveERTIME, 


Except when changing off where it is the practice to work alternately days and nights 
fer certain periods, working through two shifts to change off; or where exercising 
seniority rights from one assignment to another; or when extra men are required by 
schedule rules to be used (any rules to the contrary to be changed accordingly), all 
time worked in excess of eight hours’ continuous service in a 24-hour period shall be 
paid for as overtime, on the minute basis, at one and one-half times the hourly rate, 
according to class of engine. 

This rule applies only to service paid on the hourly or daily basis and not to service 
paid on mileage or road basis. 

This rule is effective April 10, 1919, but in calculating back pay from January 1, 1919, 
overtime accruing under former rules after eight hours’ service shall be paid at one 
und one-half times the hourly rate. 

{Substantially the same provisions appear in Article XIV, Supplement No. 16.] 


ARTICLE X V.—ASSIGNMENTS, 


Engineers, firemen, and helpers shall be assigned fora fixed period of time, which 
shall be for the same hours daily for all regular members of a crew. So far as is practi- 
cable assignments shall be restricted to eight hours’ work. 

[Article XV, Supplement No. 16, is substantially the same.] 
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ArticLe X VI.—Srartrina Time. 


(a) Regularly assigned vard crews shall each have a fixed starting time, and the «1 
ing time of a crew will not be changed without at least 48 hours’ advance no! 
Practices on individual roads as to handling of transfer crews are not affeeted | 
section. 

(b) Where three eight-hour shifts are worked in continuous service, the tin 
the first shift to begin work will be between 6.30 a.m. and 8 a. m.; the second 
p. m. and 4 p. m.; and the third 10.30 p. m. and 12 midnight. 

(ce) Where two shifts are worked in continuous service, the first shift may be sta: 
during any orte of the periods named in section (4). 

(d) Where two shifts are worked not in continuous service, the time for th: 
shift to begin work will be between the hours of 6.30a. m. and 10a. m. and the » 
not later than 10.30 p. m, 

(e) Where an independent assignment ts worked regularly, the starting time 
be during one of the periods provided in sections (4) or (d@), 

(f) At points where only one yard crew is regularly employed, they can Ix 
at any time, subject to section (a). 

(¢) Where mutually agreeable, on account of conditions produced by having * 
standards of time, starting time may be changed one hour from periods above provi 

[Article XVI, Supplement No. 16, contains the same provisions.] 


ArTICLE X VII.—CALCULATING ASSIGNMENTS AND MraL Perrops 


The time for fixing the beginning of assignments or meal periods is to be caleu 
from the time fixed for the crew to begin work as a unit without regard to prepar: 
or individual duties. 

{Article XVII, Supplement No. 16, is the same.] 


Articte XVIII.—Pomt ror BEGINNING AND EnpinG Day. 


(a) Provisions of existing rules that there shall be a specified point for either ¢ 
on or off duty, or both, are not affected by anything herein; but schedules haviny 
such rules shall be modified to provide that yard crews shall have a designated p 
for going on duty and a designated point for going off duty. 

(b) The point for going on and off duty will be governed by local conditions. 
certain localities instructions will provide that engine crews will report at the hun); 
others report at yard office, others at engine houses or ready tracks. It is not . 
sidered that the place to report will be confined to any definite number of feet, }ut 
the designation will indicate a definite and recognized location. 

[Article XVIII, Supplement No. 16, contains the same provisions. ]} 


Articte XTX.—-Luncn Time. 


(a) Yard crews will be allowed 20 minutes for lunch between four and one-hali a: 
eix hours after starting work, without deduction in pay. 

(b) Yard crews will not be required to work longer than six hours without bh 
allowed 20 minutes for lunch, with no deduction in pay or time therefor. 

(c) This article is effective April 10, 1919. 

| \rticle XIX, Supplement No. 16, contains the same provisions.]} 


ARTICLE X X.—ARBITRARIES AND SPECIAL ALLOWANCES. 


Where it has been the practice or rule to pay a yard engine crew or either mer 
thereof arbitraries or special allowances, or to allow another minimum day for © 
or additional service performed during the course of or continuous after the end 0! | 
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egularly assigned hours, such practice or rule is hereby eliminated, except where such 
iJlowances are for individual service not properly within the scope of yard service. 
This article is effective April 10, 1919. 
(Article XX, Supplement No. 16, is substantially the same.] 
ArticLeE XXI.—Hosriers ann HWosrter Herprers. 


Rates of pay. 


Y’. 
fede ik ieanekebeckwecmkaedes cnansnes cauesescceses EE Ae 4 18 
itside hostlers..... ee ee Decne a ir a Aah ae eich eI ele AA aide wh ede ne has Kane acids x 4.80 
SmI ae leas ah Cag decal a sees Rk Wipes ew see a A we Gs Saeed De Bie Gs did alk eke eae ama » OO 
The term ‘‘helper’’ applies to employees when used to assist outside hostlers 


This article does not appear in Supplement No. 16.] 
The wages and hours provisions of Supplement No. 16 which dif- 
er from those of Supplement No. 15 are as follows: 
Passenger Service. 
Articyte I[.—-Rares or Pay. 


a) Rates for trainmen on trains propelled by steam or other motive power except 
j é } I 
is provided in section (6). 











— — ————— —— = 3 
Class. Per mile. Per day. 
- , th 
Cents 
( PUES RE Gers teh oisiaw dann ack GRena bnad wise tas ohwekind ceenn ééeuwenned | 4.00 $6. 0 $180.90 
istanit conductors or ticket collectors. ..... ccc ccc ccc ccmnccccuccece d 3. 20 4 ] ") 
SRST ORIN CEP IIOIIN Gia onc 5 one nc siew cin cciccbsccecccecsecessvcece 3. 00 4.50 I K) 
pCR TE EN Es os ne aciinwsacisnempecncvaenndeaedrecewe 3. 00 4.5) 135. 00 
Se UE Ane RS cM nnnehids tsb ese bud ek ebb asbs UO nenbebdssseesededebuawes a 4.16 124.8) 
NT I Sac eho cae a da knd oda scnsonendsssekwaod 2. 66 4.04) 120. 00 
| Rates specified for “ Baggagemen handling express” apply to baggagemen in th: employ of railroads 


hall be paid exclusively by the railroads. 


h) The above rates apply on all roads except exclusively suburban roads doin 
assenger business only, upon which the following rates shall apply: 


Ne _ 








Class. | Per mile.| Per day th 
le 
Cents 
a tee ceck cabs cevedccuokeddéeebbe eeaneneeneeesacis 3. OO $4.50 $135.00 
Re ee anid uals Lac adnsoeewebehsteapentessensade 2.7% 4.16 124. 8 
iards performing duties of brakemen or flagmen..................-..-..-- 2. 45 3. OS 110. 40 





ArticLte IT.—Basic Day. 


One hundred and fifty miles or less (straightaway or turn-around) shall constitute 

lay’s work. Miles in excess of 150 will be paid for at the mileage rates provided 

\ passenger day begins at the time of reporting for duty for the initial trip. Daily 

iies obtain until the miles made at the mileage rates exceed the daily minimum, 

ARTICLE IV.—GUARANTIES. 

(4) Regularly assigned passenger trainmen who are ready for service the entire 
month and who do not lay off of their own accord shall receive the monthly guaranty 
provided for in section (a) of Article I, exclusive of overtime, except that former higher 
monthly guaranties shall be preserved. 
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Extra service may be required sufficient to make up these guaranties, and may }\ 
made between regular trips; may be made on lay-off days; or may be made befor« 
after completion of the trip. If extra service is made between trips which go to my 
up a day’s assignment, such extra service will be paid for on the basis of miles or hoi. 
whichever is the greater, with a minimum of one hour. Extra service before or » 
the completion of a day’s work will pay not less than the minimum day. 

The bases of pay for extra service apply only in making up the guaranties. | 
guaranties are absorbed schedule provisions for extra service apply. 

(6) When a regularly assigned passenger man lays off of his own accord or is |! | 
out of service the extra man will receive the same compensation the regular n 
would have received, and the amount paid the extra man, or men, will be deduc' 
from the amount the regular man would have received had he remained in serv; 
the sum of the payments to the man, or men, who may be used on the run equal: 
the monthly guaranty. 

(c) Reductions in crews or increases in mileage in passenger service from assignme),‘s 
in effect January 1, 1919, shall not be made for the purpose of offsetting these incres 
in wages, but nothing in this order is understood to prevent adjustment of runs in s! 
turn-around and suburban service that are paid under minimum rules for the pur}; 
of avoiding payment of excess mileage or overtime that would accrue under 1! 
rules without reducing the number of crews. Suchruns may be rearranged, extend: 
or have mileage changed by addition of new train service; separate pools or assi 
ments may be segregated or divided, provided that crews are not taken off or redu: 
in number. Added mileage up to mileage equaling the mileage rate divided into ' 
guaranteed daily rate does not change, take from, or add to the minimum day’s }) 
and this added mileage is not to be construed as “‘increase in mileage”? within 
meaning of this article. 

(d) For the purpose of avoiding payment of excess overtime on turn-around run- in 
passenger service when any part or leg thereof is over 80 miles, the railroads wi! 
privileged to rearrange runs, combine pools or sets of runs, and may establish in! 
divisional runs excepting when this may be prohibited by provisions of existing ag)- 
ments, such runs to be paid for in accordance with the mileage schedules of this or 
but in no case less than the combination of trip rates in effect at the date of this ord 


Freight Service. 


ArticLE V.—Rartes or Pay. 


(a) For service paid the through freight rates under schedules in effect prior t 
January 1, 1919, the rates shall be as follows: 








Class. Per mile. Per d 





itis tt) as eae to bekdacad aah beeewaawecluebnsdeeseweeuanseesdedeees 
Lh. 5a Sach deena San eG ec eOeG eee abWG ces kubanasbnwdinndc | 4.08 4 





(b) For service paid the local or way freight rates under schedules in effect }» 
to January 1, 1919, the rates shall be as follows: 

















Class. Per mile. Pe: 
Cents. | 
EET ee a aaa a Ol 5.92 | $ 
eg re to cals sae oi Reo asaeceieeswsaee 4.48 | 4.45 
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MILK, MIXED, AND MISCELLANEOUS TRAIN SERVICE. 


(c) The same increases shall apply to milk, mixed, and miscellaneous train service 
as are applied to the service in which they are now classified. Where there is a 
separate rate for milk, mixed, or miscellaneous classes of service, it shall be increased 
in the same amount compared with the rates in effect December 31, 1917, as the 
through freight or passenger rate, according to the overtime basis on which it is cal- 
culated. 

ArricLe VII.—GvARANTIES., 


(a) Regularly assigned way freight, wreck, work, and construction trainmen who 
are ready for service the entire month and who do not lay off of their own accord 
will be guaranteed not less than 100 miles, or eight hours, for each calendar working 
day, exclusive of overtime (this to include legal holidays). If, through act of Provi- 
dence, it is impossible to perform regular service, guaranty does not apply. 

(b) Crews may also be used in any other service to complete guaranty when for 
any reason regular assignment is discontinued, but such service shall be paid for at 
schedule rates unless earnings from such rates would be less per day than would 
have been earned in regular assignment. 


Yard Service. 


ArticLE XIT.—Rates or Pay, 























——————— — -—-—— = _ — — - —= 
Per day, 

_— Denver All other 

ditferential territori - 

territory. _ 

sheila : e | : 

Ut a aa ee een be eb senseeedekaewans $5. 44 | $5.33 
EE OE ER ee Ei ee eS IS ee EE, EO eT eee Te 5.11 | 5.00 
WILE ROMNIN a oun ke ain badass scetibonccssaeeedensicecosecncssteessscevscss 4.00 | 4.00 





Where rules of existing schedule agreements provide that switch tenders are paid 
helpers’ rates, such rules will be continued. 


PROVISIONS OF SUPPLEMENTS NOS. 17 AND 18. 


The provisions of Supplements Nos. 17 and 18, except in so far 
as the rates of wages provided are concerned, are similar. Only 
those portions of Supplement No. 17 relating to wages and hours 
are given, and bracketed notes are appended to each article indicat- 
ing whether or not the same provisions are to be found in Supple- 
ment No. 18. The provisions of Supplement No. 18, relating to 
wages and hours, which differ from those of Supplement No. 17 
are given in full. Each supplement prescribes the procedure to 
be followed in making promotions and in handling grievances. The 
articles of Supplement No. 17 relating to wages and hours are as 
follows: 

ArticLte I.—Rares or Pay. 


(a) For sleeping and parlor car conductors, establish basic minimum monthly 
rates as follows, and to these basic minimum rates and all rates per month in excess 
thereof in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 
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27, add $25 per month, establishing minimum rates per month as shown for a mont! 
mileage of 11,000 miles or less. Mileage made in excess of 11,000 miles per mi 
will be paid for at the rate of 1.1 cents per mile. Deadhead mileage properly aut! 
ized to be counted as service mileage. Compensation for trip of employees wy 
designated schedule time of first station shown in working time-table aiter midni: 
on a car scheduled to leave prior to 12 0’clock midnight of the last day of a ni 
will be credited to the month in which the train handling the car is schedul: 











leave. 4 
Basie 
minimum 

Jan. 1, 

1918, prior Ne@1 

| toappliea-) minin 

| tion Gen- 

feral Oy ie! 

| No. 27. 

} 
ce aa eas wen aa owed ps sabweaLwsinacoceveanw's's $90. 00 $11 
Over 1 year to 2 years’ service....... OE LSP ae a = ee ae 100. 00 12 
ae no os swicgeecwaaceneaatubbewes atenawenccwatins 105.00 | l 
es eT NE OT VIO 6 os ov ck akcc sn cnc ccacecccccnbanceacecoasidsctices 110. 00 ! 
ed ent Ce OE MOP UIOD. co ai cascwacscaccescecssicadeddesceccvctecsavcecs 115. 00 14 
Over 15 Years’ SOT VCC... 5 ccc ccccces 51S EES OUR ORS A i ee =e 120. 00 14 





(b) For all sleeping, parlor, buffet, and club car porters who are not require: 
perform kitchen service, establish a basic minimum rate of $35 per month, am 
this basic minimum rate and all rates of $35 per month and above, in effect : 
January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, add $25 per mor 
establishing a minimum rate of $60 per month for a monthly mileage of 11,000 mils 
or less. Mileage made in excess of 11,000 miles per month will be paid for at the r: 
of fifty-five hundredths cent per mile. Deadhead mileage properly authorized t 
counted as service mileage. Compensation for trip of employees up to designat: 
schedule time of first station shown in working time-table after midnight, on a « 
scheduled to leave prior to 12 o’clock midnight of the last day of a month, will 
credited to the month in which the train handling the car is scheduled to leave. 

(c) For employees in the service herein referred to and not otherwise provided f 
except such employees as are within the provisions of Supplements Nos. 4 and 
General Order No. 27, increase the rates in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to t 
application of General Order No. 27, $25 per month. 

(d) Extra employees performing road service shall be paid for each assignment 1! 
rates herein established for miles made, with a minimum allowance of three hours. 
the hourly rates as specified in Article 1V. Extra employees performing other tha 
road service shall be paid a minimum allowance of three hours for each assignment 
at the hourly rates as specified in Article 1V. 

(This article is different in Supplement No. 18. See Art. II, page 156.] 


ArticLe I].—ENTERING oR REENTERING SERVICE Rare. 


Employees with more than one year’s cumulative experience as sleeping or par! 
ear conductors with railroads and/or the Pullman service, at the time of entering «1 
reentering that service will receive as a starting rate the compensation of employ cvs 
with over one year to two years’ service; progressive rates shall be applied thereaft«: 
Seniority in service to date from date of last time employed. 

{This article appears as Article II] in Supplement No. 18.] 


ArticLe IIlI.—Proaresstve ScaLtes or WaGEs., 


Where progressive scales of wages are in effect which are at variance with the one 
herein provided, such scales will be changed to conform with the one herein estab- 
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lished. The compensation for employees where higher rates are preserved will be 
advanced in accordance with years in service as established by this order. 
(This article appears as Article 1V in Supplement No. 18.] 


ArtTicLE 1V.—TERMINAL Time AND RartTeEs. 


Except where total number of hours from time scheduled to leave terminal on first 
trip to scheduled arriving time at terminal or set-out point on last trip, for trips con- 
stituting an assigned calendar month’s work, is less than 300 hours, or the employees 
have at least six full 24-hour periods off duty at home terminal, employees in sleep- 
ing, parlor, buffet, and club car service, included in Article I, will be paid initial 
terminal time beginning one hour after the time they are required to report and do 
report for duty, until departure of train in which car is handled, and final terminal 
time beginning one hour after the time train in which car is handled arrives at ter- 
minal or set-out point until they are relieved from duty. Terminal time shall be com- 
puted on the actual minute basis at the following rates per hour: 


CRE pais atsaseewesaces thtinentnessessaws 52 cents per hour. 
Porters and other attendants. ...................... 25 cents per hour. 


Even hours will be paid for at the end of each pay period; fractions thereof will be 
carried forward. 
{This article is different in Supplement No. 18. See Article V, page 158.] 


ArtIcLE V.—CALLs. 


(a) When notified, or called to work, outside of established hours of assigned runs, 
employees included in Article I will be paid a minimum allowance of three hours at 
the hourly rates specified in Article IV, or, if mileage is made, at the mileage rates 
herein established, with minimum provided in this article, in addition to all other 
earnings for the month. 

(b) When employees are required to take out another run in advance of the leav- 
ing time of their regular assignment, and this service is performed in lieu of their 
recular run, and they are not required to perform other service untH they take out 
their regular run, such emergency service shall be computed and paid for as a part of 
their regular assignment, provided that this service does not represent service plus 
their regular assignment; if it does, the employees will be paid as per section (a) of 
this article. 

[This article appears as Article VII in Supplement No. 18.] 


ArticLteE VI.—Bonus PAYMENTs. 


Bonus payments of all descriptions paid in addition to established wage will be 
discontinued from the date of issuance of this supplement, and those heretofore paid 
will not be regarded as any part of the regular compensation upon which to base 
increases herein provided. 

[This article appears as Article VIII in Supplement No. 18.] 


Articte VII.—PRESERVATION OF RATES. 


(a) The minimum rates and all rates in excess thereof as herein established, and 
higher rates which have been authorized since January 1, 1918 (including General 
Order No. 27), shall be preserved. 

(6) For conductors the wage runs with the place except where modified by age 
in service. 

(c) Employees, other than conductors, temporarily or permanently assigned to 
higher rated positions, shall receive the higher rates while occupying such positions; 
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employees temporarily assigned to lower rated positions shall not have their rates 


reduced. 
[Substantially the same provisions are made in Article 1X, Supplement No. 18.] 


Articte VIII.—Reuier Peron. 


Not less than 96 hours off duty each calendar month, in 24 consecutive hour periods, 
or multiples thereof, will be allowed at designated home terminals for employees 
herein included, whose assignment and service does not permit of at least 12 hours 
off duty period at their designated home terminal each 48 hours. Employees required 
to work on assigned lay-over days will be paid extra therefor as per Articles 1V andV. 

{Substantially the same provision is made in Article X, Supplement No. 18.] 


The wages and hours provisions of Supplement No. 18 which 
differ from those of Supplement No. 17 are as follows: 


ARTICLE I.—CLASSIFICATION—STEWARDS, 


To embrace all titles heretofore applied to the employees in charge of dining cars 


and restaurants. 
ARTICLE I].—RatTes or Pay. 


(a) For dining car, buffet, café, and club car employees named below, establish 
basic minimum monthly rates as follows, and to these basic minimum rates and all rates 
per month in excess thereof in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application 
of General Order No. 27, add $25 per month, establishing minimum rates per mon! 
as shown for a monthly mileage of 11,000 miles or less. Mileage made in excess « 
11,000 miles per month will be paid for at the rates per mile specified. Deadhea‘ 
mileage properly authorized to be counted as service mileage. Compensation {ir 
trip of employees up to designated schedule arriving time at first station shown on 
working time-table after midnight on a car scheduled to leave prior to 12 o’clock 
midnight of the last day of a month will be credited to the month in which the trai 
handling the car is scheduled to leave. 





pe 











—~ minimum) | 
an. 1, 1918, | 7 ‘ 
prior toappli-|_ New | Rat 
cation General | @U@mum. | per m 
Order No. 27. | 

{ 

| Cents 
Stewards, for the first year’s service... ......c.cc.. eee en eceeees $90. 00 $115.00 | l 
Stewards, over 1 year to 2 years’ Service... .............---ceeeeees 100. 00 125. 00 | 1 
Stewards, over 2 years to 5 years’ service..................2------ 105. 00 130.00 1 
Stewards, over 5 years to 10 years’ service..............-....-.... 110. 00 135. 00 ‘1 
Stewards, over 10 years to 15 years’ service....................... 115. 00 140. 00 ‘3 
Stewards, over 15 years’ Service. ..... 2.2... ccc ce cece cece cc ceces 120. 00 145. 00 } 
ae anise saeh bigmnanen week socscecn cadens 90. 00 115. 00 1 
Chefs or first cooks, for the first year’s service..................... 75. 00 100. 00 
Chefs or first cooks, over 1 year to 2 years’ service................- 85. 00 110. 00 
Chefs or first cooks, over 2 years to 5 years’ service........ ces 90. 00 115.00 
Chefs, or first cooks, over 5 years to 10 years’ service oii 95. 00 120. 00 | 
Chefs or first cooks, over 10 years to 15 years’ service 100. 00 125. 00 Q 
Chefs or first cooks, over 15 years’ service. ...........-..........-. 105. 00 130. 09 
Second cooks, for the first year’s service.............-............ 55. 00 80. 00 7 
Second cooks, for the second year’s service.......................- 60. 00 - 85.00 7 
Second cooks, for the third year s service and thereafter........... 70.00 95. 00 
Third cooks, for the first year’s service..................--........ 35. 00 60. 00 
Third cooks, for the second year’s service and thereafter.......... 45. 00 70. 00 
ae in. se oe ee ecdebsbesséweeconeas ess 30. 00 55.00 .4 
a ei tae nad eeadabioguhsvatennbesie sce 25. 00 50. 00 
Waiters in charge without stewards..... a eR RRO et ie 40.00 65. 00 
Det adhitind ce Ue aiebebitadetsdecsotebecedccattosssseces 30. 00 55. 00 
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(b) Extra employees performing road service shall be paid for each assignment the 
rates herein established for miles made, with a minimum allowance of three hours 
at the hourly rates as specified in Article V. 

(c) Extra employees performing other than road service shall be paid a minimum 
of three hours for each assignment at the hourly rates as specified in Article V. 

(d) For employees regularly assigned to business cars and to leased private cars, 
add $25 per month to the rates in eifect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application 
of General Order No. 27. 

(e) For kitchen and troop car employees, add $25 per month to the rates in effect 
as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, and for em- 
ployees who perform two or more combinations of service, as cook, porter, and/or 
waiter, except employees regularly assigned to business cars, establish a basic 
minimum rate of $40 per month, and to this basic minimum rate and all rates of $40 
per month and above, in effect January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General 
Order No. 27, add $25 per month, establishing a minimum rate of $65 per month 
for a monthly mileage of 11,000 miles or less. Mileage made in excess of 11,000 miles 
per month will be paid for at the rate of fifty-five hundredths cent per mile. Dead- 
head mileage made by company’s orders to be counted as service mileage. Compen- 
sation for trip of employees up to designated scheduled arriving time at first station 
shown on working time-table after midnight, on a car scheduled to leave prior to 12 
o'clock midnight of the last day of a month, will be credited to the month in which 
the train handling the car is scheduled to leave. 

(f) For first-class restaurant employees named below, establish basic minimum 
monthly rates as follows, and to these basic minimum rates and all rates per month 
in excess thereof, in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General 
Order No. 27, add $25 per month, thus establishing minimum rates per month 
epecified. 


—— = - - > - — -———— 


——————————— ————ao 





Basic minimum 
Jan. 1, 1918, 
prior to appli- 
cation General 
Order No. 27. 


New 
minimum, 








CN ED ES I NERO oc sinc snes acrecseesssenesccccascapes $90.90 | $115. 00 
SC ne ee OO PUES BOTVIOD... 885 3. ncn sk ccwcwnwencasacvsctososes 100.00 | 125. 00 
Bioware, OVEN & WOES OO BD PORES SELVIOS., .. «2... cccccnviwccccccssccccnvesee 105. 00 | 130, 00 
Stowaras, OVGr © ORES CO 10 VORTS’ SETVICE...... o.oo cecccccccccesvccsececace 110. 00 135. 00 
Stewards, OVGr 80 years GO 15 YORTS’ SETVICE... . 2... nnn co ncccccccccccccccces 115, 00 140, 00 
a ian vgn cinhenseenséesvsasecnresceseosecseses 120. 00 145. 00 
eae AGh ian santcwnsscisiobewesesccsvenceness tenes 90. 00 115.00 
Chefs or first cooks, for the first year’s service............ Lebdeb keene ree cawes 75. 00 100. 00 
Chefs or first cooks, over 1 year to 2 years’ service...... Dieahntwban cea aed 85. 00 110. 00 
Chefs or first cooks, over 2 years to 5 years’ Service...... 2.2.2... ce cece ee eees 90, 00 115. 00 
Chefs or first cooks, over 5 years to 10 years’ service...... Se ie ree eres 95. 00 120. 00 
Chefs or first cooks, over 10 years to 15 years’ Service.................-...200. 100. 00 125. 00 
Chel Gi Bile Ge WUE 1D FOREN BOT VIOG eon none vic ccc c wee svcssccecsesccvece 105. 00 130. 00 
SOCOM MN Ur Oy MN NUE OE TNOS oie cc ccisw cece cs ssncccccccesscccece 55.00 | 80. 00 
Second cooks, for the second year’s service.....................sscccccceesees 60. 00 85. 00 
Second cooks, for the third year’s service and thereafter. ................-.-. 70. 00 | 95. 00 
Third cooks, for the first year’s service. ............-...-.--2--e222+e0- hiked 35. 00 | 60. 00 
Third cooks, for the second year’s service and thereafter...................-. 45.00 70. 00 
ee cacabssdaaesccedbevensovasen 30. 00 55. 00 
i de so sau tnbgtauedWawesedowsaree 25. 00 50. 00 
ee Lo, cacndlewetaneeedeasdsuseccencuugd nut 30. 00 | 55. 00 
idan ke badnddontekeerssiaseercaseguceesteceees 25. 00 | 50. 00 





NotEe.—Theterm “ first-classrestaurant”’ isintended to be applied only tosuch restaurants as are prepared 
to furnish patrons with an extensive variety of food—in or out of season—skillfully ——— and served 
with high-grade appointments. A combination of quality and variety of prepared food and service are 
essential requisites to come within the classification. 

(g) For restaurant (other than first class), laborers’ boarding car and camp 
employees named below, establish:basic minimum monthly rates as follows, and to 
these basic minimum rates and all rates per month in excess thereof, in effect as of 
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January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, add $25 per month, 
thus establishing minimum rates per month specitied. 











| ee 
iBasie minimim| 
| Jan. 1, 1918, 
iprior to applica- 
| tion of General 


Now 
minimun 


~~ 








Order No. 27. 
Og | ee $60.00 | $85 
Stewards, for the second your's service....... .. 2... ccc ccwcccsccccccceces 65. 00 | 90 
Stewards, for the third year’s service and thereafter. ...................-.---- 70.00 | 95.0 
Chets Or first Coons, for Cie first Yer SSOrvice..... 2. wc ccc ccc cccccceee 55.00 | 80). (X) 
Chefs or first cooks, for the second year’s service.................-.-..------- 60. 00 | R51 
Chefs or first cooks, for the th.rd year’s service and thereaiter...............- 65.00 | 90.0 
SOCOM COONS, fOr Cine MINS YORT SSOTVICO .. 2... on cece ccc ccccccns 45. 00 | 70.8 
Second cooks, for the second year’s service and thereafter.............-.----- 50. 00 75. 0 
Third cooks and for cooks employed in laborers’ boarding cars and camps... 40. 00 65.) 
eo cnc ant ERs va acadactscicn ot scebiden nerd eeonmsene 35. 00 | 60.09 
tee a et cee A bedgennas ausbobecesee sande scenes simaind 25. 00 | 50) 
ee org Soe en cs lg coahicsderedsoscudhstamaeesicceonie 25. 00 | 50) 
IIE EE ee NE EL RTE ee TTD ee 25. 00 | RY 





ARTICLE V.—TERMINAL TIME AND RATES. 


Except where total number of hours, from time scheduled to Yeave terminal « 


first trip to. scheduled arriving time at terminal or get-out point on last trip, for tri; s 
constituting an assigned calendar month’s work, is less than 300 hours, or the employer: 


have at least six full 24-hour periods off duty at home terminal, employees in dinin: 
buffet, café, and club ear service, included in sections (a) and (c) of Article IT, w 
be paid initial terminal time beginning one hour after the time they are required | 


report and do report for duty, until departure of train in which car is handled, and fina! 


terminal time beginning one hour aiter the time train in which car is handled arriv: 


at terminal or set-out point until they are relieved trom duty. Terminal time shall 


be computed on the actual minute basis, at the following rates per hour: 


Cents 
per hour. 


Stewerde.........0.s. lddhvethebheresew es ee eer Ctunes Sikes 45 
NE SESE Py ES EE OAT Ee IE EO > an 
A a cree a aie sili te wah ne Warn om aa ne ogee sone Hy 
acini iis itd tne dit find bench Slaaieadns ibaa e tnd tring & 30 
IEE SES I PN a al oO GS ee 22 
Fourth cooks....... Ea SPS sey a PP Le oa ee 18 
SNE AE cs ae » ee 
Waiters in charge without stewards. ..............-.-----eeeee eee » ae 
ere er nswietnes athena denn Gaettia ws tbs 20 
Sy EER ES Ce ae ee CT Oe oes 
Combination employees specified in section (¢) of Article IT..... wat ae 
Kitchen and troop car cooks. .............-0.0...000- beads this ae 
Kitchen and troop car waiters..... ae a ee EE 


ArRTICLE VI.—Howrs or Service.—OvERTIME. 


(a) Where there is no existing agreement or practice more favorable.to the employee 


in restaurant, laborers’ boarding car and camp service, overtime shall be paid jor al! 


time actually on duty in excess of 8 hours within 12 consecutive hours; and also |: 


i 


all time in excess of 12 consecutive hours computed continuously from the time first 


required to report for duty to the end of the day’s work. Time shall be counte 
as continuous service in all cases where the interval of release irom service does nv 
exceed one hour, 
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(h) Where there is no existing agreement or practice more favorable to the employees 
in restaurant, laborers’ boarding car and camp service, the first two hours of overtime 
shall be computed at the respective hourly rates, which will be determined by dividing 
the monthly wage by (30 X 8), and thereaiter at the rate of time and one-half, on the 
actual minute basis. Even hours will be paid for at the end of each pay period; 
fractions thereof will be carried forward. 


PROVISIONS OF SUPPLEMENT NO. 19. 


Supplement No. 19 prescribes rates of pay, rules for overtime, and 
working conditions for employees m the express service of Govern- 
ment controlled railroads. The text of this supplement, omitting 
Articles XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which correspond, respectively, 
with Articles IX, X, XI, and AIT of Supplement No. 17 and which 
do not relate to wages or hours, is as follows: 


Effective January 1, 1919, as to the employees herein named, the following rates 
of pay (including excess mileage), except as proy ided in section (a), Article IV of 
this order, and effective May 1, 1919, the following rules for overtime and working 
conditions, except as provided in Article XI, in express service in Federal operation, 
are hereby ordered: 

Artiete [.—Rates or Pay. 


For all express employees paid on a monthly, weekly, or daily basis, excepting 
employees specified in Article V, the following rates of pay will be established: 

(a) To the monthly rate of pay of position as of January 1, 1918, add $25 per month; 
weekly and daily rated positions to be increased proportionately. 

(b) Where two or more employees are assigned to the same agency, or Messenger 
run, and performing the same general duties at different rates of pay, the pay of the 
position as of January 1, 1918, mentioned in section (a) shall be assumed to be the 
highest standard wage paid by any of the express companies succeeded by the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co. for that position, it being the intent to equalize the rates 
of pay for the came work at the same agency, or upon the same messenger run, to which 
will be added the increase of $25 per month provided for in section (a). “ Highest 
standard wage”’ as aforesaid shall not be held to apply to cases where a particular 
employee or group of employees has received, for some special or extraordinary reason, 
wages in excess of the going rate for service of similar scope and responsibilities. 

(c) For positions created since January 1, 1918, or where the duties of existing posi- 
tions have been changed since that date, the rate of pay as of January 1, 1918, for 
analogous positions of similar scope and responsibilities, shall be the rate to which 
the increase specified in section (a) of this article is to be added. 

(d) If the increases in sections (a), (b), and (c) of this article fail to establish the 
minimum salaries as hereinafter specified, the following minimum salaries shall apply: 

|. Office boys, errand boys, and chore boys, $45 per month. 

~. Janitors, elevator and telephone switchboard operators, office, station, and ware- 
house watchmen $70 per month. 

3. Employees (except those named in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this section) entering 
the service, who lack the necessary experience to perform the work of their assign- 
ment, shall receive $60 per month for the first six months of service; $70 per month 
for the second six months of service, and thereafter the rate of the job to which assigned. 
The period of experience in their line of work shall be cumulative, and similar expe- 
rience in other employment shall count the same as if performed for the express com- 
pany. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to mean that former employees 
may not be reemployed and paid the established rate of the position to which assigned. 
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(c) The wages for new positions, as created, shall be in conformity with the wa... 
for positions of similar kind or class (1) at the agency where created if there is a }) 
tion of similar kind or class or (2) if none, the seniority department or district esta 
lished under the provisions of section (6), Article XI of this order, shall govern. 


AnrticLe I].—Hourty Rares. 


Rates of pay established by this order shall apply to employees paid on the h: 
basis. Their pay shall not be less per hour than that established by this order | 
monthly, weekly, or daily rated employees performing the same class or kind of lal» 
nor shall their conditions of service be less favorable. 


ArticLe IIT.—Maximum Montuty WaGe. 


No part of the increases provided for in this order shal! apply to establish a salary 
in excess of $250 per month. 


ArTICLE IV.—PRESERVATION OF RATES. 


(a) The minimum rates, and all rates in excess thereof, as herein established, 
higher rates which have been authorized since January 1, 1918, shall be preserved 

(b) Except as provided in paragraph 3, section (d), Article I of this order, employs 
temporarily or permanently assigned to higher rated positions shall receive the high «r 
rate while occupying such positions; employees temporarily assigned to lower rat 
positions shall not have their rates reduced. 

(c) Employees engaged to perform the character of work specified in paragraj 
1 and 2, section (d) of preceding Article I, on entering the service and irrespective { 
previous experience, will be paid the rate established for this work at place employ«!. 

(d) Where it becomes necessary to engage inexperienced employees specified 
paragraph 3, section (d) of preceding Article I, such employees will be assigned to 
the lowest rated positions; the employees in the service shall be advanced to hig) r 
rated positions as per Article XI. The ratio of inexperienced employees shall 1 t 
exceed 20 per cent of the employees in any one classified department or district «3 
per section (b), Article XI, nor shall they be employed if capable experienced pers. 
are available. . 

ARTICLE V.—EXCEPTIONS. 

The provisions of this order shall not apply to— 

(a) Individuals performing special service requiring only a part of their time from 
outside employment, or business; it being the intention of this order that employc:s 
affected thereby shall be bona fide salaried employees; such individuals will come 
under the provisions of section (c) of Article XIII. 

(b) Employees paid on a commission basis. 

(ce) Officials, including agents whose duties are supervisory and who do not p'r- 
form routine office work. 

(d) Machinists, blacksmiths, harness makers, and other crafts, for whom othi1 
provision is made. 





ArticLtE VI.—Hours or SERVICE. 


(a) Except as hereinafter provided and excluding employees assigned to train 
messenger service, eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period, shal! « 
stitute a day’s work. 

(6) Excluding employees assigned to train messenger service, where there is ! 
existing agreement or practice more favorable to the employees in combinati 
service as defined in Article IX of this order and for employees assigned to the smal! 
class of agencies where not in excess of five employees are regularly employed, inc!ii'!- 
ing clerks, transfer employees and drivers, overtime shall be paid for the time actus! y 
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on duty in excess of eight hours within 12 eonsecutive hours; and also for all time in 
excess of 12 consecutive hours computed continuously from the time required to 
report for duty to the end of the day’s work. Time shall be counted as continuous 
s-rvice in all cases where the interval of release from service does not exceed one hour. 


Articte VII.—OvertTiME AND CALLS. 


a) Exeluding employees assigned to train messenger service, where there is no 
existing agreement or practice more favorable to the « mploy s, the first two hours 
of overtime accruing after eight hours of service within the spread of 12 hours shall 
be computed pro rata and thereafter Gncluding overtime after 12 hours) at the rate 
time and one-half time, on the actual minute basis. Even hours will be paid for 
at the end of each pay period; fractions thereof will be carried forward. 

bh) When notified or called to work outside of established hours, employees com- 
ing under the provisions of Article V1 shall be paid a minimum allowance of three 
hours at hourly rates. 

c) When notified or called to work cutside of cstablished hours, employees coming 
under the provisions of Article VIII shall be paid a minimum allowance of three hours 
at the rates provided in section (6) of said article, or, 1i mileage is made, at the mile- 
ave rates established in section (a) of Article VIII, provided that if the mileage rate 
preduces a less amount than the three hours at terminal rates, the greater amount 
will be applicable. 

d) Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours to absorb 


overtime. 
ArticLeE VIII.—Excess MineaGe—TERMINAL TIME AND Rates, 
ac) Employees assigned to train service and who perform only such terminal work 
as is in connection with their run will be paid the monthly wage provided in section 


(a) of Article I, for 8,000 miles or less; mileage made in excess of 8,000 miles per 
month will be paid for at the following rates per mile: 


Cents 
[xpress messengers.......... LecewkhteketeswskhaaedeebPaneeees so ae 
Messenger helpers... .. hiatisoocons TT TTT TCT TTC TTT TTT TTT Te 1 


Deadhead mileage properly authorized to be counted as service mileage. Mileage 
for trips when schedule leaving time is prior to 12 o'clock midnight of the last day 
of the month will be credited to the month in which the train handling the car is 
scheduled to arrive. 

(6) Except where total number of hours irom time scheduled to leave terminal 
on first trip to scheduled arriving time at terminal or set-out point on last trip, for 
trips constituting an assigned calendar month’s work, is less*than 240 hours, or the 
employees have at least six full 24-hour periods off duty at home tcrminal, employees 
included in section (a) of this article will be paid initial terminal time beginning 
one hour after the time they are required to report and do report for duty, until 
schedule leaving time of train in which car is handled, and final terminal time be- 
ginning one hour after the train in which car is handled arrives at terminal or set-out 
point. Terminal time shall be computed on the actual minute basis at the following 
rates per hour: 


Cents 
Express messengers..... Miia thesdeakkes Ckapietanees hetamditiinnce-j ae 
Messenger helpers.............- rer Shae Uiewenesesunasie . 40 


Even hours will be paid for at the end of each pay period; fractions thereof will 
be carried forward. 
ARTICLE IX.—COMBINATION SERVICE. 


Employees assigned to a combination of train messenger and station service will 
be paid overtime under the provisions of section (b), Article VI of this order. 
[1711] 
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ArticLeE X.—Rewier Perron. 


Not less than 96 hours off duty each calendar month in 24 consecutive hour periods, 


or multiples thereof, will be allowed at designated home terminal for employ 
specified in Article VIII whose assignment and service do not permit of at least 
hours off duty period at their designated home terminal each 48 hours. Emplov 
required to work on assigned lay-over days will be paid extra therefor as per sec: 
(b), Article VIT. 

PROVISIONS OF SUPPLEMENT NO. 14. 


Supplement No. 14 affecting employees in the police department 
also contains provisions for promotions and handling of grievances 


which are substantially the same as those in Supplement Nos. 17 a 
18. The classification of employees and rates of pay as set forth 
Supplement No. 14 are as follows: 


ArtTICcLE I.—OrricIALS—CLASSIFICATION. 


(a) Chief of police.—To embrace all titles heretofore applied to the ranking off! 
in charge of the police department. 


) 
a | 


(b) Inspector of police.—To embrace titles of assistant superintendent, assistant 


chief special agent, assistant chief of police, special agent, inspector, and any ot! 
designation heretofore applied to distinguish the official position next in rank to U 
chief or ranking officer. 


(c) Captain of police.—To embrace titles of assistant special agent, chief patr.! 


man, inspector of special agents, and all other employees who may be properly cla 
fied under this title. 


(d) The calendar monthly compensation for the above officials shall be determine | 


by the regional directors. 


ArticLE II.—Monrnuty RAatep EMPLOYEES. 


(a) Lieutenant of police.—To embrace titles of detective sergeant, detective, assistant 


special agent, investigator, and all other titles heretofore applied to designate { 


officer of the police department next in authority to the captain (except employers 


coming under the classification of section (a) of Article III). For this class of « 

ployees establish monthly compensation, observing the following limits: 
EN RD eho SRR Oe Oe ea $140 per month. 
ERE PBT SN ah 2a Sey Seer ae a ee 185 per month. 


(b) Sergeant of police.—To embrace titles of sergeant, roundsman, and all othe 


titles heretofore applied to designate the employee next in rank to the lieutenant 


as defined in section (a) (except employees coming under the classification of secti 

(a), Article III). For this class of employees establish monthly compensati:: 

observing the following limits: 
eos a wiimmale $120 per month. 
EG DESY ETRE OLE RN gan ae ee 165 per month. 


Tor the reasons stated in section (c) train riders will also be paid under this section 


(c)The employees coming under the provisions of this article shall be paid by 
calendar month; on account of their duties and assignments being irregular 2: 


diversified as to hours, responsibilities, and service, it is impracticable to establi-! 


assigned hours of service or provide for payment of overtime. Each regional dire: 
or his representative shall, in conference with the employees or their represeutati\: 
determine the proper compensation, observing the prescribed limits. 
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Articte III].—Hovuriy Emp.oyeers. 





(a) Patrolmen.—To embrace titles of patrolman, chief patrolman, special patrol- 
man, station patrolman, guard, and watchman. This article shall not be construed 
to apply to employees so designated coming under the supervision of other depart- 
ments, such as clock pullers and employees whose principal duties are to guard against 
fires, protect buildings, and watch crossings and tunnels, and all other employees 
who are included in the provisions of either Supplement No. 7 or No. 8. 


Articte IV.—Rares or Pay. 


(a) For ganar who were on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General 
Order No. 27, receiving less than 32 cents per hour, as determined by sections (5), (c), 
(d), (e), (f), and (g) of this artic le, establish a basic minimum rate of 32 cents per 
hour, and to this basic minimum rate and all hourly rates of 32 cents and above, add 
13 cents per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 45 cents per hour, provided that 
the maximum shall not exceed 55 cents per hour. 

(b) To determine the hourly rate for positions held by monthly paid employees, 
multiply by 12 the regular monthly rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the 
application of General Order No. 27 (exclusive of all compensation for extra 
services), divide by 306 (number of working days for the year), and apply pro- 
visions of section (e) of this article. 

(c) To determine the hourly rate for positions held by weekly paid employees, 
multiply by 52 the regular weekly rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the ap- 
plication of General Order No. 27 (exclusive of all compensation for extra services), 
divide by 306 (number of working days for the year), and apply provisions of section 
(e) of this article. 

(7) To determine the hourly rate for positions held by daily paid employees, mul- 
itply the daily rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General 
Order No. 27 (exclusive of ail compensation for extra services), by 365, divide the 
result by 306 (number of working days for the year), and apply provisions of section (e) 
of this article. 

(e) Employees who were on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General 
Order No. 27, paid on a basis of 10 hours or more to constitute a day’s work, shall 
receive one-eighth of the wages received for 10 hours on January 1, 1918, prior to the 
application of General Order No. 27, as their basic hourly rate; employ ees working 
less than 10 hours and over eight hours shall receive one- eighth of the wages received 
for the number of hours recognized as a day's work. 

(f) Where there are no regularly assigned or established daily hours for the purpose 
of computing the hourly rate, daily hours shall be regarded as 10, one-eighth of which 
will be the hourly rate. 

(7) In determining the hourly rate, fractions less than one-fourth of 1 cent shall be 
as one-fourth of 1 cent; over one-fourth and under one-half, as one-half cent: over 
one-half and under three-fourths, as three-fourths of 1 cent; over three-fourths, as 
1 cent. 

ARTICLE V.—MaAximum Montuiy Rate. 


No rates shall be applied to establish a salary in excess of $250 per month. 
ARTICLE VI.—PRESERVATION OF RaTEs. 


(a) Employees temporarily or permanently assigned to higher rated positions shall 
receive the higher rates while occupying such positions; employees temporarily as- 
signed to lower rated positions shall not have their rates reduced. 

(b) Higher rates than herein provided which have been authorized and put into 
effect since January 1, 1918, shall be preserved. 

(c) The entering of employees into existing positions, or the changing of-their 
classification or work, shall not operate to establish a less favorable rate of pay or 
condition of employment than is herein established. 
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ArticLte VII.—Hovrs or SErvicr. 





For patrolmen, eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period, shal! . 
stitute a day's work, except that where two or more shifts are worked in contint:)s 
eervice, eight consecutive hours with not to exceed 20 minutes for meals shal! , 
stitute a day's work. 

ArticLeE VIII.—Overtime Aanp CALLS. 

(a) Where there is no existing agreement or praetice more favorable to the e 
ployees, overtime for hourly employees shall be computed for the ninth and t 
hour of continuous service, pro rata on the actual minute basis, and thereafter ot 
the rate of time and one-half time. Even hours will be paid for at the end of ea 
pay period; fractions thereof will be carried forward. 

(b) When notified or called to work outside of established hours, employees wil! | 
paid a minimum allowance of three hours. 

(c) Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours to als 
overtime. 





AWARD OF NATIONAL ADJUSTMENT COMMISSION TO DREDGE AND 
TUGBOAT EMPLOYEES OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The National Adjustment Commission was created in August, 
1917, largely through the efforts of R. B. Stevens, vice chairman | 
the U nited States Shipping Board, primarily for the adjustment and 
control of wages, hours, and conditions of labor in the loading and 
unloading of vessels. The original parties to the agreement were t!ic 
United States Shipping Board, the Secretary of War, the Secrets 
of Labor, the American Federation of Labor, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and the principal shipping operator 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts... The commission also hand). 
cases of dispute, when jointly submitted, not pertaining strictly | 
longshore labor. A recent award issued by the commission revisc- 
wages and working conditions of men employed on dredges and tuys 
operated on the Great Lakes and tributaries thereof. The award is 
retroactive to April 1, 1919, and effective for one year thereafter. 

The class of work covered by the award comes under the general ter: 
of marine contracting and includes river and harbor improvements, 
submarine excavation of earth and rock, breakwater work, dock con 
struction and heavy submarine foundations.’ It is thus distinct from 
general lake towing, longshore labor, or freight and passenger service. 

Four unions are involved, all locals of the International Lone- 
shoremen’s Association: International Brotherhood of Dredge 
gineers and Cranemen; International Dredgeworkers’ Protective - 
sociation, comprising firemen, oilers, watchmen, deckhands, ati 
scowmen; Licensed Tugmen’s Protective Association, comprising ¢:}) 
tains and engineers; and Tug Firemen and Linemen’s Protective « 
sociation, the linemen being generally known elsewhere as deckhanc-. 

It should be noted that although the award includes men employe: 
on tugs it does not include all such men on the lakes, but is restricted 
to men employed on tugs operated as a part of dredging plants. 


‘ 


' 





1 An account of the organization of the commission appeared in the MONTHLY REVIEW bor Oc to} er, | 
(p. 29), and a number of wage awards by the commission were published in the Review for Fer: 
1919 (pp. 147-150). 
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In making its award the commission states that “the case comes 
* * * on the joint submission of the * * * parties whose 
vorking relations have heretofore been governed by joint agree- 
ments. Upon certain points in the proposed 1919 agreements all 
parties were in accord, and with respect to all other points it was 
unanimously agreed to accept the decision of the National Adjust- 
ment Commission.” At the request of employers and employees the 
award was incorporated in an agreement. The wage rates estab- 
lished are shown in the following table in comparison with previous 
rates and with rates requested. 


WAGE RATES OF DREDGE AND TUGBOAT EMPLOYEES OF THE GREAT LAKES, 1914 
TO 1918, AND WAGE RATES REQUESTED AND AWARDED FOR i919. 


{Computed on basis of 39 days per month, with board included.] 






























































os ———————————————o 
| 1919 award of 
- 7 ae eee National 
1914-1916 1917 1918 1919 request. | Adjustment 
| Commission, 
Occupation. Rate | Rate | Rate!) Rate | Rate! Rate | Rate | Rate | Rate | Rate 
per per per | per | per per | per per | per per 
hour. |month.; hour. month. | hour, month.) hour, month.) hour. |month. 
| 
12-hour day.! 8-hour day. Shourday. | 8&hour day. 8-hour day. 
| | 
Dipper dredges: , 
First engineer........ $0.514 |$185. 00 |$0.800 $192.50 |$0.848 $203.75 $1.015 $243.75 |$0.896 | $215.00 
Second engineer...... -403 | 145.00] .635 | 152.50 | .682 | 163.75 | .848 | 203.75 | .729) 175.00 
Craneman............ 372 | 134.00; .590 | 141.50 | .636 152.75 | .800/ 192.75 | .686] 165,00 
Second craneman....| .342 | 123.00] .543 | 130.50 | .590 141.75) .755 | 181.75 |......-]......06 
Hydraulic dredge, 16 | | 
Inches and under: | 
PIE bck s concoccs . 460 | 165.00 718 | 172.50 | .765 | 183.75 831 | 223.75 813 195. 00 
Next in rank......... . 375 | 135.00 593 | 142.50 -640 153.75 - 806 | 193.75 | . 686 165. 00 
Hydraulic dredge, 17 | | 
inches and over: 
Engineer...........0- - 514 | 185.00 -§00 | 192. 50 -848 | 203.75 | 1.015 | 243.75 | .896 215. 00 
Next in rank......... 403 | 145. 00 -635 | 152.50} .682 163.75 848 | 203.75 729 175. 00 
Dredge workers: | | | | 
nc, SOS . 280 | 101.00 452 | 108.50; .499 119.75 .665 | 159.75 | .563 |} 135.00 
Fireman.............| .280 | 101.00} .452/ 108.50] .499 119.75 | .665 | 159.75 | .563| 135.00 
Deckhand...... joss ae 90. 00 .406 | 97.50 | .453 | 108.75 619 | 148.75} .617 124. 00 
Watchman........... .280 | 101.00} .452 | 108.50 | -499 119.75 | .665 | 159.75 | on pe 
. f 7 : 97. 50 -453 | 108.75 -619 | 148.75 | .517 124. 0 
Scowman......+..... ; 250) 90.00 «4064 5172" 50 | 344 2123.75 | 1444 2159.75 | 450 | # 135. 00 
i | } 
: 12-hour day. | 12-hour day. | | 10-hour day. 
Licensed tugmen: iach ie 
Captain (waiting on | 
dredge), Chicago...) .555 | 200.00 | .632 4227.50 | .688 6247.50 | 1.020 | 245.00 | .850 | § 255.00 
Captain (other tugs), | | 
Chicago and South | H 
eae .500 | 180.00; .576 '4207.50 | .632 5227.50 | 1.020 | 245.00 | .783 | § 235.00 
Captain, all other | 
ports...........-... -430 | 155.00} .506 4182.50} .562 5202.50 | 1.020 245.00; .717 | © 215.00 
Engineer, Chicago | 
and South Chicago.} .430 | 155.00; .506 4182.50 .562 6202.50 1.020 245.00| .700 7210.00 
Engineer, all other 
WRI sc cabb «a+ hie<an 403 | 145.00} .480 4172.50} .534 £192.50 | 1.020 | 245.00 | .683 | & 205.00 
Second engineer and | 
mate, Chicago and 
South Chicago...... .375 | 135.00} .451 4162.50 | .507 5182.50 | 1.020 | 245.00 |.......'........ 
Second engineer and j 
mate, allotherports; .347 | 125.00| .424 4152.50 | .479 5172.50 | 1.020 ; 245.00 |.......)....2... 
Tug firemen and linemen: | 
Chicago and South | 
Chicago............ .277 | 100.00} .340 1122.50 | .396 [7142.50 .698 | 167.50 | .525 7157.50 
Cleveland....... wseee| .264] 95.00] .326 1117.50 | .382 7137.50 | .677 | 162.50 | .508 | 7 152.50 
All other ports....... -250 | 90.00 | «312 1112.50) 368 7132.50 |. 656 | 157.50 | 492 | 7 147.50 
| | ‘ 





1 $5 less per month for S-hour day. 

2 Rate for 12-hour day. 

* Rate for 10-hour day. 

¢ $7.50 less per month for S-hour day. 


§ $12.50 less per month for 8-hour day. 
6 $15 less per month for 8-hour day, 
7 $10 less per month for 8-hour day. 
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The following table shows the percentage increases based on thio 
above wage rates: 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MONTHLY AND HOURLY WAGE RATES OF DREDGE AND 


TUGBOAT EMPLOYEES OF THE GREAT LAKES, 1918 OVER 1914, 1919 REQUEST OVER 
1914 AND 1918, AND 1919 AWARD OVER 1914 AND 1918. 





= lie - —————S—S— SS - aa? = 





















































1919 request over— | 1919 award over— 
1918 over 1914.! ‘ones Be ttecneatoneen 
l | 
| 1914 | 1918 1914 1918 
Occupation. as 
| - 
Rate} Rate | Rate! Rate | Rate! Rate | Rate; Rate | Rate! Rate 
per per | per | per | per! per | per per | per per 
hour.) month.) hour.! month. hour. month. — month.;| hour.| month, 
| | 
Dipper dredges: 
First engineer............- 65.0! 10.11 97.5} 31.8/19.6} 19.6) 74.3} 16.2) 5.5 5 
Second engineer,......-.-- 69.2 12.9 |110.4 40.5 | 24.4 24.4); 80.9 20.7 6.9 | 6.9 
RI ves cccccenntd 71.0 14.9 115.1 43.8 | 26.2; 26.2; 84.4] 23.1 8.0 | 8.0 
Second craneman......... 72.5} 15.2/120.8| 47.8| 28.2] 28.2/...... Bake & (Oe ie 
Hydraulic dredges, 16 inches | | 
and under: | } 
0 eer 66.3 11.4 | 80.7 35.6 | 21.8 21.8 | 76.7 18.2) 6.1 | 6.1 
Next in rank,............. 70.7] 13.9 114.9} 43.5{ 26.0] 26.0| 83.0) 22.2) 7.3} 7.3 
Hydraulie dredges, 17 inches 
and over: | 
oo, EE 65.0 10.1 } 97.5 31.8 | 19.6 19.6 | 74.3 16.2} 5.5 5 
NGEE ON PORE... soc cccccccce 69.2 12.9 |110.4 40.5 | 24.4 24.4 | 80.9 20.7 6.9 : 
Dredge workers: 
lala e tatdis aanccensics @-arete gu 78.2 18.6 |137.5 58.2 | 33.4 33.4 101.1 33.7 | 12.7 12.7 
ee 78.2 = : 137.5 58.2 | 33.4 33.4 (101.1 33.7 | 12.7 12 
ee 81.2 \147.6 65.3 | 36.8 36.8 106.8 37.8 | 14.0 14.9 
Watchman................ wea! ielises| s&2iae4| saa liont| axtliz7} 12> 
Rereientin $1.2} 20.8 147.6] 65.3} 36.8} 36.8 '106.8| 37.8! 14.0 14 
Seeerenetsesenss 37.5| 37.5 | 77.6] 77.5} 29.1} 29.1 [100.0) 50.0 | 30.8 | 
Licensed tugmen: ' 
‘aptain waiting on | 
dredge), Chicago........ |; 24.0 23.8 | 83.8 22.5 | 48.4 (*) 53.2 27.5 | 23.6 3.0 
Captain (other tugs), Chi- | 
cago and South Chicago.) 26.4 26.4 104.0 36.1} 61.4 7.7) 56.6; 30.6) 23.9 3 
Captain, all other ports....| 30.7 30.6 (137.2 58.1 | 81.5 21.0 | 66.7! 38.7) 27.6 6.3 
Engineers, Chicago and | 
South C ae 30.7 30.6 |137.2 58.1} 81.5 21.0 |} 62.8 35.5 | 24.6 7 
Engineers, all other ports... 32.5 32.8 153.1 69.0 } 91.0 27.3 | 69.5 41.4! 27.9 
Sec -ond engineer and mate, | 
Chicago and South Chi- 
EEL TE Mee SAR ULOT GLOBUS! O48 |. ..0208.6.....40000..1.. 
Second engineer and mate, | } 
rimmed) w—hteeneae 38.0 38.0 194.0 96.0 112.9 Sere Peer Poienitons Prtaittkd 
Tug firemen and linemen: | j 
Chicago and South Chi- | | 
SS ee --| 43.0 42.5 152.0 67.5 | 76.3 | 17.5 | 89.5 57.5 | 32.6 19.5 
EE, cs censceces 44.7| 44.7 1156.4] 71.1] 77.2{ 18.2/ 92.4) 60.5 33.0 ! 
All other ports... 2.2.2.2... 47.2} 47.2 |162.4| 75.0 | 73.3| 189/968! 63.9, 33.7} 11.3 
} ! ! i i j 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


It will be observed that the request for an eight-hour day was not 
granted in full. A 10-hour day was established for tugboat employees 
with compensation at straight time for the first two hours of overtime 
and at the rate of time and one-half thereafter. Men on the dredges 
have had an eight-hour day since 1917. In their request for rev- 
sion, however, they asked that overtime be allowed for time require: 
to tow the dredging plant to and from the site of work. The award 
provided that 45 minutes without additional compensation should be 
allowed for towing the dredge to and from work, but that if men 
were required to work at repairs on the dredge during this time, they 
should be compensated at the rate of time and one-half, 
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All employees requested that board allowance of $1 per day should 
be considered as a part of wages in computing overtime. This was 
conceded by the commission. 

The following table of index numbers of retail prices of food in 
Great Lake cities shows that wage increases on a monthly basis have 
not equaled the increase in food costs, though increases in the hourly 
rate are, for the most part, in excess of increases in food costs. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN FIVE GREAT LAKES CITIES, 1913 TO 
1919, BASED ON 18 IDENTICAL FOOD ARTICLES, 
{April, 1913, to March, 1914100.) 











—_—- ST a ~— ann 
| April, | April, | April, April, April, April, 
City 1 1913,to | 1°14,to | 1915, to | 1916,to | 1917,to | 1918, to 
ity. | March, Mareh, | March, | March, March, March, 
} 194. | 1915. | 1916, | 1917, | 191s. | 1919, 
Buffalo. ..0-cssccecsesvecees owescceccrccses 160.99 100. 96 | 102. 37 124. 36 165. 48 184. 97 
00) 6) 4) ee ee 109. 60 101.94! 102.63] 121.93} 156.17 174. 04 
Cleveland .......22+---+-+20e ee eee eee eee ee- {| 200.00; 109. 67 100. 90 | 22.06} 155.85 172. 95 
Petroit.....--- eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee- | 190. 00 100.71 101. 51 121. 96 | 160.51 178.02 
Milwaukee... .....--------02-- ee eee eee eeee- | 100. 00 102. 65 101.35} 123.42 | 161.17 176. 22 
' 





WAGES OF LONGSHORE LABOR, JULY, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1918. 


A recent report! issued by the National Adjustment Commission 
of the United States Shipping Board traces the history of this labor 
adjustment agency, notes its jurisdiction and functions and the 
principles which have governed its decisions, and gives the rules of 
procedure adopted and a review of the proceedings. 

A large number of cases were settled by the local adjustment commis- 
sions at the various ports, thus relieving the commission itself of the 
necessity of considering many cases With which they could not be so 
familiar as local arbitrators. The proceedings of these local adjust- 
ment commissions, as well as a complete report of the cases heard 
by the National Adjustment Commission, are included in the report. 

An important work of the commission was to bring about uniform 
rates of wages in the various ports, for the adoption by other adjust- 
ment agencies of uniform wage scales covering all sections of the 
country made it clear that the same action should be taken with 
respect to longshore wages if the relative position of longshore labor 
as compared with other labor was to be preserved. The desirability 
of uniformity was further emphasized, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, by the fact that the Government was faced with the necessity of 
shifting longshore labor not only from pier to pier but also from port 
to port. Hearings were held in New York, New Orleans, and Savan- 
nah, as a result of which new uniform scales of longshore wages were 
established for the North Atlantic ports, for both coastwise and deep- 
sea vessels, and a new uniform scale for longshore labor on deep-se: 
vessels for the Gulf of Mexico and one for the South Atlantic ports. 








1 National Adjustment Commission. Chairman's report for the period ending Dec. 31, 1918. Wash 
ington, 1919. 174 pp. 
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The following table shows the increases of wages of longshore ]:! 

(general cargo work) from July, 1914, to the close of 1918: 

HOURLY WAGE RATES OF DEEP-WATER AND COASTWISE LONGSHORE LA! 
JULY, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1918, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER JULY, 1914, 
EACH DATE. 








————__—_ 
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ALLIANCE OF MINERS, RAILWAYMEN, AND TRANSPORT WORKERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


COMPILED BY MARY CONYNGTON. 


In April, 1914, a conference was held between the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, the National Union of Railwaymen, and the 
Transport Workers’ Federation with a view to arrarging for co- 
operative action and the support of one another’s demands. <A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a working agreement, which was 
referred back to the three bodies and accepted by the end of 1915. 
It was carefully specified that the support involved was not to be 
sectional nor unconsidered. 

Action is to be confined to joint national action. Further, no action will be taken 
until all three partners have met in conference and have agreed upon the course to 
be adopted. Sympathetic action, in fact, is no longer to be left to the uncontrolled 
emotions of a strike period, but is tu be the calculated result of mature consideration 
and careful planning. 

During the war little use was made of the combination, but within 
a few months of the signing of the armistice all its members had 
engaged in a struggle for improved conditions, and as demonstrated 
for a short time in February and March, 1919, the importance to 
the nation of its strength,? both for aggression and for restraint, 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Ii was first recognized as a factor to be taken into account toward 
the middle of February, 1919, at which time all three of its constitu- 
ent bodies had launched national programs, and none was satisfied 
with the progress made. The railwaymen had been first in the field. 
In the late summer of 1918 they had been on the verge of a strike, 
and as part of the settlement made with them the Government had 
promised that an eight-hour day should be established for the rail- 
road workers at the close of the war. After the armistice was signed 
the railwaymen hastened to claim the fulfillment of this promise 
and presented at the same time a national program embodying the 
following demands: 

1. That eight hours constitute a working day and 48 hours a working week. 

2. That all advances given as war increases be converted into permanent wages, 

3. That a guaranteed day and a guaranteed week be established on all railways. 

4. That double time be paid for all overtime. 

5. That Sunday duty between 12 o’clock midnight Saturday and 12 o’clock mid- 
night Sunday be paid for at the rate of double time. Sunday duty to be independent 
of the guaranteed week. 





' The Triple Industrial Alliance, by Robert Smillie: Labor Year Book, 1916, p, 103. (London.) 

? At the beginning of 1914 the membership of the Miners’ Federation was given as 800,000, of the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation as 250,000, and of the National Union of Railwaymen as 350,000. (See Trade- 
unionism on the Railways, G. D. H. Cole, London, 1917, p. 71.) The war brought changes in the distri- 
bution of men in industry, and the exact numerical strength of the alliance in 1919 is not known. There 
Was a general assumption, however, that it was not less than in 1914. 

* Quoted from Manchester (England) Guardian, Feb. 12, 1919, p. 6. 
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6. That night duty (6 p. m. to 6 a. m.) be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

7. That all piecework, tonnage, and bonus systems be abolished. 

8. That on those systems where locomotive men at present work under a mileave 
clause, 120 miles to constitute a day’s work on passenger trains and 96 miles on gous 
trains; all mileage over and above this to be paid for at an equivalent rate. 

9. That the period of rest between each turn of duty be not less than 12 hours. 


10. That hybrid grades be abolished. 
11. That conditions of service for railwaymen be standardized upon all railways i: 


the United Kingdom. 

12. That there be equal representation, both national and local, for this union upon 
the management of all railways in the United Kingdom. 

13. That 14 days holiday with pay be allowed. 

These demands were looked upon as almost revolutionary. Up to 
the outbreak of the war, it was not denied, the wages for many grades 
of railwaymen had been too low for any reasonable standard of living, 
and tips had been depended upon to help out. During the war wages 
had of necessity been raised until they were at least upon an eco- 
nomic basis, but hours had been exceedingly long. The demand of 
the men that they should keep what they had gained in the way of 
wages and should add to this a short and definitely restricted work- 
ing day, seemed to many unreasonable, while ali perceived that it 
must add materially to the cost of operation. The request for stand- 
ardized conditions would involve highly troublesome readjustments, 
while to give the union a voice in the management would, of course, 
be an entirely new departure, at which many looked askance. The 
parliamentary election was close at hand and the excited atmosphere 
of the campaign was not favorable to the careful consideration such 
claims demanded. So a compromise was effected, signed on Decem- 
ber 6, 1918, by which it was agreed that the eight-hour day should 
go into effeet February 1, 1919, while other conditions should remain 
unchanged pending the action of a committee, which should be sect 
up as soon as possible, to consider the questions of wages and con- 
ditions of service throughout the country. 

This settled the immediate difficulty, but as the new year advanced 
it became evident that matters were not going smoothly with the 
railway negotiations. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that there were several parties concerned. On one side were the 
Government, represented in time of special stress by the Prime 
Minister, but in less strenuous moments by the Board of Trade or 
the Railway Executive Committee, or both, and the railway com- 
panies who still retained the actual administration of the roads under 
Government control. There were 79 of these companies, each with 
its own individual arrangement of hours, classification of workers, 
rates of wages, etc. On the other side were two organizations, the 
National Union of Railwaymen, with an estimated membership at 
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this time of 500,000, and the Amalgamated Association of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Firemen, with a membership of about 40,000.! 
This second association was not a member of the triple alliance and 
consequently was not bound by the pledges the others had given not 
to aet without consultation. Its action in calling the tube strike 
early in February, beeause of dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the eight-hour day had been put into operation, was a source 
of embarrassment to the alliance and showed the need of the restrain- 
ing influence which the three allied federations brought to bear one 
upon another. 

Apart from this inevitable complexity there was an apparent tend- 
ency to delay, which the men found trying. They had supposed that 
the committee to consider wages and conditions would begin its work 
promptly, so that changes agreed upon might be made coincidently 
with the introduction of the eight-hour day, but its first meeting was 
called for February 12, nearly two weeks after the shorter day became 
effective. When the men assembled for this meeting they found the 
cathering was only the prelude to further delay: 

On February 12, several months after their national program was presented to the 
Board of Trade, they held their first meeting on it with the Railway Executive Commit- 
tee. At that meeting the committee had to tell the men that it was not ready to 
negotiate with them, because it had only been told eight days before by the Govern- 
ment that it was to act as the Government’s agent in the settlement of the program. 
That incident alone, as Mr. J. H. Thomas said in the House of Commons, was suth- 
ciently exasperating, and it turned the thoughts of many railway men toward the 
strike weapon.? 

Meanwhile, on January 16, 1919, the National Transport Workers’ 
Federation had submitted to all associations representing port em- 
ployers the following demands: * 

‘|. A working week of 44 hours in all parts of the Kingdom for all grades of dock and 
waterside labor engaged on quay, warehouse, or ship work. 

2. The same pay for time workers for the 44 hours as is now earned by such workers 
for the existing hours, with an increase of 20 per cent for pieceworkers. 

3. Men only to be taken on twice a day. 

A conference between the port employers and the federation over 
these demands took place January 31, at which it was decided to 
leave matters in the hands of a joint committee of 14, 7 from each 
side. By February 12, this committee had held two meetings witliout 
coming to any agreement; the employers offered first a 48-hour, then 
» 464-hour week without reduction of pay, and declared the third 
demand one for loeal settlement only, while the men adhered to their 
original demands. The third demand, they explained, was intended 
to prevent the practice of taking on men at any time during the day, 





1 Manchester (England) Guardian, Feb. 8, 1919. 
2 London Times, Mar. 22, 1919, p. 12. 
§ London Times, weekly edition, Feb. 21, 1919, p. 186. 
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as a consequence of which a man who was not engaged early in the 
morning was kept hanging around for hours in the hope that he miet 
have a chance later on, whereas if he knew that no more engagements 
would be made until a specified hour, he could make use of the intery a} 
in looking for work elsewhere. Arbitration was suggested, but the 
men were unwilling to consider it, and matters appeared to be at a 
standstill. 

At this time the attitude of the Miners’ Federation was more 
threatening than that of either of its allies. Early in January tiie 
miners had submitted to the coal controller a claim for an advance of 
30 per cent in wages, with a retention of the war advances, and o: 
January 31 a further demand was made for a reduction of working 
hours to six a day for undergound workers, nationalization of the coa! 
mines, and certain special treatment for demobilized miners. On t}\e 
10th of February the Government replied, conceding an advance in 
wages of 1s. (24.3 cents) a day—about one-third of what the men 
asked—but saying that it could not grant off-hand such far-reachiiy 
demands as those for shorter hours and nationalization. Therefor: 
it proposed to set up a commission to deal with these and to repor: 
as soon as possible.! The miners were by no means satisfied wit! 
this response. They believed that they were entitled to the advances 
they asked; they believed themselves strong enough to force the- 
concessions, and they also believed that the plan of setting up a com- 
mission was only a device to delay matters until they, the miners. 
should be in a less favorable position for enforcing their demands. 
The delay in the matter of getting the railway committee to work now 
returned to plague the Government. The authorities pointed out 
with much justice and force that the coal industry was basic, that on 
its output and the price at which coal could be sold the welfare of the 
country depended, and that it was unreasonable to expect demand: 
which might involve the ruin or the prosperity of the whole Kingdom 
to be answered without consideration and investigation. The 
miners replied, in effect, that much the same response had been made 
to the railway men, and that the committee of inquiry promise 
them more than two months before was not yet functioning; they, the 
miners, were ready for a settlement now, and they intended to have 
one. On February 12, at a conference of the miners’ representatives 
it was decided to refer back to the local unions the question of whether 
or not a strike should be called to enforce their demands. A strike 
ballot was accordingly sent out, the returns to be in by February 25. 

On February 12, therefore, all three federations were trying to 
secure changes involving shorter hours, higher wages, and better con- 
ditions. The miners’ and the railway men’s claims also involve: 








1 The Observer, London, Feb. 16, 1919, p. 2. 
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representation of the men in the management of the business. All 
three bodies were dissatisfied and indignant, though the transport 
workers were less so than the other two. It was at this juncture that 
the transport workers sent a telegram of greeting to the miners’ rep- 
resentatives, wishing them success and ending: ‘‘Combined, miners, 
railway men, and transport workers must be irresistible.” The 
answering telegram contained two significant sentences: 

Between the transport workers and the miners there is a bond of union which will 
stand the test in the-near future of the opposition of the capitalist classes. Miners and 
railway men are with you.! 

Then followed an anxious period, during which the miners, who 
were daily rolling up a larger majority in favor of a strike, were the 
center of interest, with the railway men and transport workers good 
seconds. The leaders of the three federations held frequent confer- 
ences, and renewed their pledges to act as one if a strike became 
necessary for any one of the three. Taken together, their member- 
ship was estimated at about a million and a half, and the consequences 
of 2 combined strike could not be contemplated without alarm. A tie- 
up of the railways, the mines, and the shipping would have meant 
famine conditions for England within a few days. The Government 
let it be known that it would take the strongest measures to suppress 
any such strike, but no one imagined that the triple alliance, if a 
strike were once called, would give up simply on a threat of force, and 
the chances were that if an outbreak occurred there would be actual 
warfare of a singularly embittered character. Neither side wanted 
this, and the Government, in particular, bestirred itself to prevent 
matters from reaching a crisis. The railway committee began its 
work behind closed doors. Government intervention brought the 
transport workers and employers together again in renewed nego- 
tiations. In the hope of helping the general situation, the Prime Minister 
called a conference of employers and workers to meet February 27 
and consider the causes and remedies for industrial unrest. To meet 
the miners’ threat of a strike, a bill establishing a commission of 
inquiry into the coal industry was brouglit into Parliament and pushed 
rapidly, although the miners insisted that they would not accept such 
a commission and announced a vote of nearly five to one in favor of a 
strike, to begin March 15. At the last moment a compromise was 
effected, by which the miners, in consideration of naming half the 
members of the commission, agreed to postpone the strike until 
March 22, to allow time for hearing the report of the commission on 
hours and wages, a report on these subjects being promised for 
March 20. 





1 Manchester (England) Guardian, Feb. 13, 1919, 
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The triple alliance took advantage of the temporary relaxation «f 
anxiety to make public its position. On February 25, the day fol- 
lowing the miners’ acceptance of the commission, the executives «! 
the three federations met for conference, and issued a statemeni, 


giving the following resolution, which had been adopted unanimously : 


Having fully considered the position of the negotiations as reviewed by the exeei 
tive of the Miners’ Federation, the National Union of Railwaymen, and the Tran 
port Workers’ Federation, and having regard to the very grave consequences involv 
in a stoppage by either body, and the fact that in the event of such stoppage t)\- 
members of each body would be very seriously and immediately affected, the exec 
tives decide to adjourn this conference until each body has had an opportunity { 
further negotiation. It is further decided that no section of this triple alliance sha 
agree to any action or settlement until this conference has again been called, su 
conference to be held before March 15.! 


Two days later, at the national industrial conference called by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. J. H. Thomas, of the National Union of Rai! 
Wwaymen, read a memorandum prepared by the executives of tly 
three federations setting forth the ideas for which the triple alliance 
stood. Underlying their different national programs, the memoria: 
dum stated, was a common purpose to attain certain definite ends. 

In the first place, it expresses the opinion that the organized workers of Great By 
ain (1) have made up their minds to procure for themselves an increasing shar 
the wealth produced by their labor; (2) are determined to shorten materially t!) 
working hours; (3) are dissatisfied with a system which treats their labor power a 
mere commodity to be bought and sold as though they were machinelike unit: 
the process of wealth production and distribution; and asserts that they (4) demar 
that they shall become real partners in industry, jointly sharing in the determinati 
of working conditions and management.? 


f 


The leaders realized clearly that the campaign in which they w 
engaged might easily result in disaster, but believed that by care 
such an outcome might be avwided. One of their leaders argued thiis 
point in a public address. Having mentioned the agreement of thic 
three federations neither to strike nor to settle separately, he con- 
tinued : 

This, it will be readily seen, may mean either peace or war. I want frank], 
face both. Peace should be the desire of all. To fight for fighting’s sake would }. 
criminal, and when it is remembefed that the fight would be not against the employer 
as an individual, but against the State, victory on either side may be purchased 3! 
too greata price. * * * A very grave and perhaps fatal mistake will be made | 
either side assuming that because the consequences are so terrible, one or the otlie 
will give way. That feeling may easily precipitate the crisis. Rather let us realir: 
that the stakes are so high that we can not and must not make a mistake.* 


The holding of the industrial conference and its action in appoiiit- 


ing a joint committee of employers and employed to report on meas- 
ures of improvement, relieved the general situation appreciably, 





1T.ondon Times, weekly edition, Feb. 28, 1919. 
2TLondon Times, Mar. 9, 1919. 
8 Manchester (England) Guardian, Mar. 3, 1919; speech of J. H. Thomas. 
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though much tension remained. In the interval between the hold- 
ing of the conference and the report of the coal commission, the 
transport workers practically came to terms with the employers, who 
conceded a 44-hour week without reduction of pay, but with some 
conditions attached. ‘These were referred back to the local unions 
for acceptance, while the organization went on to secure similar con- 
eessions for the omnibus and tramway men. With the concession 
of the 44-hour week, whatever chance had existed of the transport 
workers initiating a strike disappeared. 

The miners’ demands were very much in the public eye, for the 
coal commission’s sessions were open and fully reported in the daily 
press. Complaint was made later that the mine-owners’ represen ta- 
tives were no match for the men’s, and that consequently the im- 
pression produced by the hearings was unduly favorable to the men. 
Be that as it may, there is no question that the publicity of the 
hearings was beneficial to the men and created a strong feeling that 
justice and expediency alike called for substantial concessions to 
them. The miners themselves were in an ugly mood—“ spoiling for 
trouble,” one labor leader put it—but their leaders were obviously 
open to reason and opposed to extreme measures, so long as the chance 
existed that the commission would recommend a considerable part 
of their demands. 

The railway negotiations were in a more critical state. In direct 
contrast to the action of the coal commission, the conferences on 
the railway men’s program were held in the strictest secrecy. March 
14 it was announced that the railway executive committee had made 
an offer, which the men rejected in toto, rejecting also the principles 
on which it was based. Conferences were resumed, but the men’s 
leaders made no secret of their conviction that a peaceable settle- 
ment was not probable. The situation was so acute that at the 
request of the Prime Minister the men’s leader, J. H. Thomas, liter- 
ally flew to Paris for a conference, returning the following day to 
take up negotiations with the Government directly, instead of with 
the Railway Executive Committce, acting for the Government. 

On March 20 the coal commission handed in a report recommend- 
ing substantial concessions to the men and foreshadowing others to 
come if this report were accepted.!. On the same day the Govern- 
ment presented a new offer to the railway men. ‘The miners were 
disappointed, and a considerable party was for an appeal to force, 
but the leaders were strongly in favor of accepting the report, and 
succeeded in arranging that the strike notices should be postponed 
from day to day until a ballot could be taken on the question of 
whether to accept the report or to strike. 


—— - > 








1 For an account of the reports of the coal commission, see the MONTHLY LABOR RevIEW, May, 1919, 
pp. 109-114, 
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But the railway men were in no mood for further delay. On ¢! 
2ist they rejected the Government’s offer and declared, in effec: 
that nothing but the strike remained for them. A meeting of ¢! 
triple alliance was held that evening, and the two other parties to i) 
bent their efforts to inducing the railway men to hold back from suc! 
action. The following resolution was unanimously carried, after 
prolonged session: 

That this conference of the triple alliance instructs its subcommittee, in conjun: 
tion with the National Union of Railwaymen’s negotiating committee, to approa: 
the Government with a view to removing the deadlock between the National Uni. : 
of Railwaymen and the Railway Executive, and meanwhile it requests the Nation. | 
Union of Railwaymen to remain at work during the negotiations and pending a iur- 
ther decision of the triple alliance.! 


The joint committee thus constituted was received by the Govern- 
ment representative the following morning, and after long discus- 
sions negotiations were renewed. On the 24th the Government 
laid before the men a proposition covering the following points: ? 


1. Guaranteed week of 48 hours. 

2. Guaranteed day to be further considered. 

3. Time and a quarter for overtime, and time and a half for work on Sunday <r 
specified holidays. 

4. Time and a quarter for work between 10 p. m. and 4 a. m. 

5. A minimum period of rest between turns of duty, ranging from 9 to 12 hours 
according to nature of work. 

6. One week’s holiday with pay after 12 months’ service, without prejudice to men 
already having a longer holiday under existing arrangements. 

7. Committees of the two unions concerned to be the medium for discussing «|! 
questions of rates of pay and conditions of service while present negotiations are pr - 
ceeding. To provide for future negotiations, a committee to be appointed t 
consider— 

(a) Creation of a joint committee of representatives of the Railway Executive 
Committee and the two unions to deal with questions of rates of pay and conditicis 
of service of men within conciliation grades. 

(b) Continuance or discontinuance of present conciliation boards. 

8. Present wages to be continued till December 31, 1919, regardless of any fall in 
the cost of living. Negotiations to be continued for fixing new standard rates so as 1 
insure that all men throughout the country shall receive the same payment for tl: 
same work under the same conditions. 

9. Other items in the program to be discussed at future meetings. 


It is hard for men who have been keyed up to strike pitch to accept 
© compromise, but the concessions involved in these terms were so 
substantial that their allies did not hold the railway men justified in 
going to extremes, and threw their whole weight on the side of peace. 
For a few days the outcome was doubtful, but on the 27th the con- 
cessions were accepted, and the danger of a strike was definitely over. 





1 London Times, Mar. 22, 1919. 
§ Condensed from report in Labour Gazette, London, April, 1919, pp. 125, 126. 
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At the end of the campaign, then, all three members of the alli- 
ance had registered definite gains. The transport workers had 
secured a 44-hour week without reduction in time rates, and with an 
increase of piece rates to compensate for the shorter working day. 
The miners had gained two-thirds of their wagg demand, a reduction 
of their working day, and a practical promise of a voice in the future 
management of the industry. ‘The railway men had gained a defi- 
nitely limited day, with pay for overtime and night work, a stabili- 
zation of wages at least until the end of the year, a promise of stand- 
urdized conditions, and.the formal recognition of their unions as the 
medium for conducting negotiations. It is doubtful whether, with- 
out the aid of the alliance, such gains could have been secured, and 
it is highly probable that without its restraining influence any gains 
secured would have come only at the cost of a strike. First the 
miners and then the railway men were narrowly held back from a 
strike by the efforts of the other members. A combined strike 
would have been so terrible in its effect that part of the public were 
inclined to question whether such combinations of unions and feder- 
ations could not be prevented, but another and possibly a larger part 
recognized their possibilities for good. The Westminster Gazette, 
discussing the final negotiations, voiced what seemed to be the pre- 
vailing sentiment: 

The triple alliance, while adding enormously to the power of the unions and to the 
pressure Which they can bring to bear on the community, does nevertheless provide 
a guaranty that there shall be serious reason for any outbreak. All three have now 
received substantial concessions, and any extremists who are anxious to provoke a 
strike over the marginal demands will have to convince not only the moderate party 
in their own union, but the leaders of the other two as well. The moderating influence 
of the alliance was demonstrated on Friday, and will, we hope, continue to operate. 





WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN BRITISH CITIES, 1914 TO 1918, 


COMPILED BY J. E. EASTLACK. 


In the Seventeenth Abstract of Labor Statistics of the United 
Kingdom, rates of wages and weekly hours, recognized October 1, 
1914, are shown for various occupations in building trades, ship- 
building, and foundries and machine shops. As no later issues 
of the abstract showing similar statistics for these occupations 
have been published, an effort has been made to compile later 
wage data from the British Labor Gazette. This publication, 
however, gives only the principal changes taking effect each month, 
wad these were found to be so incomplete and for many occupations 
so indefinite that actual rates could not be obtained. It has been 
possible to compile hourly rates for occupations in the building trades 
only, but hours of work for these occupations could not be obtained. 
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The results of this compilation are shown in the table which follows. 
The table gives the month in which increases took place and_ thio 
resulting wage rate. The rates may or may not apply to all tho 
workers in the respective citics and trades, so they can not with 
certainty be called average wages. Where war bonuses were reportc:| 
these have been inclided in the rates shown. 

RATES OF WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES OF SELECTED BRITISH CITIES, 1914 19 

FEBRUARY, 1919. 


{Compiled from the Seventeenth Abstract of Labor Statistics, 1914, and from the British Labor Gazet:, 















































— SS a oa. nn “ oe ome ena 
Belfast. Birmingham. Bradford. | Bristol. Cardilf. 
' me a, j = ms — 
Occupation and year. | Rate Rate Rate | | Rate | late 
per |Month.} per |Month.! per |Month.; per |Month.; per | Month, 
| i 
hour. hour. | hour. | | hour. | hour. 
| | oe 
Bricklayers: Cents. Cents. | Cents. | | Cents. | Cents. | 
errr 18.3 | Oct...) 21.3] Oct...| 20.3 | Oct. 20.3 | Oct...) 19.3 | Oct 
BE, hitaieedesennecae Re ice Pee eS Oe ey See 21.3 | Jan...| 21.3) Oct. 
BGIG. 5c recccessesess | 20.3 | May...|.......]-......- 3.8) Mev...) 2623 | dly...|.......]-- 
ot re on |} 25.9 Nov...| 29.9 Dee 27.4 | Dec...! 28.9 | Dec | 24.3! M 
eRe | 34.1] Oct...| 39.4] Oct...] 35.3] Sept..| 36.5 | Dec 30.4 M 
WRU Svs sal. hawen' seas See Seer eS ee Se Se eee eer 133.5 | Janu 
Carpenters and joiners: | _ 
IR. asks SaaS a0mad<s | 18.3 Oct...| 21.3 | Oct.. 18.3 | Oct -+| 20.3 | Oct. {| 19.3, Oct 
RE EEE, RES ie et Se Nee Seopa 21.3) Jan...} 21.3) Oct 
RU iso sr Soh eae eens | 20.3 A Ries tae 21.8 | Nov...} 22.3 Re RE. 
ts ceeidececk uauaks | 25.9] Nov...! 29.9| Dec...| 26.4] Dec...| 28.9] Dee 24.3/M 
ES Saye | 34.11 Oct...j 39.4 | Oct...| 342] Sept..| 36.5] Dec 30.4 | May 
ERS a BE Re 40.6 | Feb...| 36.5 | Jam...|....... Plea cagtl 1133.5 Ja 
Laborers, building: | | | } | 
Pe ad foacs oeeeee wes SR ie Hote > 36. Se es See 14.2} Aug...! 
Se or err oe aee ta ee eee See Ug 15.2 oo. 15.2 | Oct 
RE ee FR, es eel BP Poe ae (PAPO | Pete ae 17. Nov...| 17.2 ee Pee, ee 
SRR EE | 23.8| Dec...) 223} Dec...) 23.8| Dec...) 18.3 | Ma 
i ee RSE Fc PSS | 32.5 | Oct...) 29.7 | Sept 30.4 Dee. 24.3) Ma 
ELS EIS SERRE: Se | 34.5) Feb...| 31.9] Jan...j....... RS chia 127.4 | Jan 
j | 
Masons: | | 
DOME. tacbensnsccdaces | 17.2 | Oot.) 9-8: | Oct...t 20.3 | Och...) 20.3] Oct...) 1.3 | Oct 
| Seer ace RS Bron es. Se lah” ee eee eo eae 21.3 Jan. 21.3) O 
Biirsawbeicesshss spon a ee begikae ea BLES) ERR o 2G. See © ae | 2 ee a 
1917 ESS eer pee Rae Ee Sane 27.4 Dee 28. 9 Dee oo) 24.3 | Ma 
MeN ddoeneshedenapod SE RE Ee ee 35.3 | Sept..| 36.5 Dee...| 30.4 Ma 
SEER es sree PERCE ESSE ee ere | 37.6} Jan 1133.5 | Jan 
Painters: | | | | 
a TSS Se ee | 17.2] Oct a 19.3 | Oct | 17.2 | Oct | 19.3 | Oct 7.21 Det 
i hs a bicta sins bi eth fess Recon? iene RmnORES Binney Speaey Sapte 19.3 O 
ae eee Deal Re abared 22.8 | Dec...; 21.3 | Dec | 20.3 SS Eee ee 
RE a a ecand Picks cach A Se ae ee reer | 26.91 Dec...] 22.3) M: 
| ROE 32.4, Oct 33.0 Sept..| 34.2 | Nov...| 34.5 | Dec...| 28.4 | May 
a ae jg, ee eee ae EE. oe 1133.5 | Jan 
Plasterers: Bisan sf | 24 | —— | 
ey 17.2 | Oct... 21.8 | Oct...j 19.3 | Oct... 20.3 | Oct...} 19.3 | Oct 
DN goo Sicc dacaee, BABES Seas 3 1 ee Sees aie 21.3 | Jan...| 21.3) Oct 
ree Licenene lov nvegeuindecese ee | 22.3 | Dec...| 22.3 | July..}..... 
_ | SIE \"°25-9 | Nov...|' 29.9] Dec..-| 27.4 | Nov...| 28.9] Dee...) 24.3 | Mas 
1 ees | 34.1 | Oct...) 39.4] Oct...) 35.3 Sept..] 36.5 AR RSS, See 
OSE Mapes: Scam cetel 40.6} Feb...| 37.6 | Jan.../.......] AAS EE 
Plumbers: | 
| RS Soe | 19.3 | Oct 20.8 | Oct...| 20.3 | Oct.. | 20.3 | Oct..| 19.3 | Oct 
eee lac cswes [oescceee 23.8 | Oct...).------ Lawesenns | 21.3 | jon -| 21.3 | Oct 
SOS eae ASE TRE EE, ROR. A ee: eae beeeantas ae ee, ee oe 
1917 ESLER LE. EE TS SE EPA SOEs PERE 28.9] Dee...| 25.4 Ma 
Pr a caer 224.3! Feb...| 36.5] Apr.../ 38.3 | Oct...) 36.5| Dee...) 31.4) Jul 
laters: 
ES Eau wre tt mes.) 020 Te eee CaS Se'= aoe 
RE Sere SRE Vee 20. 4 1 Ock.. cleo .oe<< SERIAL VERE: | PETS jecteteepeserees: 
AERA ROTTER ROPE orticnias 40.6 | Feb...|_ 38.8 | 998 SORE — Bicstbes | ree 
i } j ! | | \ 








1 Not including a bonus of 12} per cent to men om munitions work, 
2 And a war bonus of $1.95 per week. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES OF SELECTED BRITISH CITIES, 1914 TO 
FEBRUARY, 1919—Continued. 

















= = ; | bs > 
Cork. | Dundee. Glasgow. Hull. | Leeds. 
Occupation and year. | € ie 
sole aca : Rate | Rate | Rate | Rate | Rate 
per |Month.) per | Month.} per |M ynth.! per Month.} per | Month 
| hour. | hour. | | hour. | | hour. hour ; 
' ! | | 
— $$ a a ial | ef - | 
= 
Bricklayers: Cents. | | Cents. Cents.| Cents Cents 
1914 elastic inatinn nibs seasinti 16.2 | Oct...| 21.3) Oct...| 21.3! Oct 0.3. Oct 29.3} Oct 
Ja ccccccccccccescccloccsces lewccceee rere Teer 22.3 | July 
1." SR ORR AG: SRR RSE | 23.3 July..| 23.31) May 21.8 Oct ) 
ES Cee Fe | 21.3; Apr...| 26.4) Aug 28 Dec Oc m, deny 
: g...| 25.4 26.4 et 6.9 |! Or 
1918 at eee Te eS PEEP PER stows n oaths doosta 40.5 | Dec 35.5 | Nov 2481] Sent 
DRGs soe ss Swinnwiticieisewis hs dan eepons Maiavilas ane slvciniin bale ccdnedte ess ; Lig pe 
Bricklayers’ laborers: | | | ~<a a a. a) 
Q | | { j 
+ Rtas eile Ee A eE et raebie Siaseed Debaadas eenein ieene $4.3 | Oct 
Deeeui foie ie ee ee ioe Pe ps 
SARS Sa re i MbiadiMbasemWidececcct SO) is fiat... |. el ae 
Carpenters and Joiners: | aes Slee 0 so 5' aes ba i 
Q » | 
ee eee | 21-3 | Oct...) 20.3) Oct...) 19.3] 0 
Pile dedeavanradiieveet Mai ccueAcwschelécsuaccct S01 Sate peek 
Re Pee Le | ele ele 
aie eae ote iced es a Bae Be ey ea A Bel 8 z ( ct 
we rn er ee ee 28.4 Apr a Te te eee oe eee) ee 35.5 Nov 4.2 Sept, 
Laborers, building: | | 7. oe at «gah | 4 So) sae 
oe ER ee = 791 ( 
RGle CAV OSU One SESIb sn ewe sAnes acts wds cotlewsscece ( e 5.2 ir 
in {wee CUEEOOKSESES OWE is. 2 Apr. | 20.3 Dee... | a Ot. - 3 an 
+e | 13.2) Apr...} 20.3 | Dec...|.......]....... 22 ; 21.3 moe 
IOLB. ..-+-0-22erere-02 | 18.3 | Apr. 22.3 Mar...| TORRES ree 31.4} Nov 28.5} Sept 
Raa. cae? Gis abe es a ene eran ort Lee ogee eee piSeesens 1.4) Jan 
: | 
LS SRE Sa ees eee 20. 3 
MEE RE tae ibedengee nskétebibdy | a. > Vet a Pee 29. Oct 
Easton cnascoesen Os) ae......4......) malar sa | ce 
5 IDET. 4; “7 ot | DEY 2 whee ween eee enee t 4 (jet 
~~ eapoaaatie any tia js. ges naa ene | 40.5 | Deo. feof coe: 4.8 | Sept. 
Painters: ai alee seabed wc teeee ‘izicciaile swecaae unmet s 7. 1 Jan. 
_ _peraee cacy Plaga legates Maia Ieawaas Megeed loumnon Meceed Renae Hea E 
EE ar: ia abe AMA eae oN Oe one pele 17.2!1M 
i aaloapese eaad ‘ibe we releneeceeelee w-crelecees i mm -& _ ee ere Ter 8.3) May 
~~ iptantecnecs PAS Apes) SS dae] a4 | Now.) aaa | ees) aes | SOY 
Plasterers: Se ee oe | = May...| 30.4 | July... 38.2! Dex | 34.2} Nov 4421 N 
rot isch CN eis dis aia | 16.9 | Oct 0.3 Oct. 90.3 Oct 0.3 et ox Ovt 
) t ° . a! ) 
es etn et a a eee ds PERE ee! Meee ee ee 21.3 | Jan 1.8 |} Oct ) . 
PIS mM < . “tee a a 21.3 | Feb 
1918 PERM Hs s a 2 4) Nov. 23.3 |} Jan 265. 4) Oct 2.4) On 
ee co " 4 pr "| A.3 Aug. is. 2 De ° 35.51) Nov 34.2 Se pt. 
Plasterers’ laborers: | a ‘| a> ee isl ilies ae Wally ales | 36.5 | Jan. 
ea et 
| Seabee gs oh SOT ARMS ae wees 13.2 Oct 15. 2 Oct } 15.2 (er 
ac sine say Joneses: [rseeeens [octctee sete eeee 17.2 A . 
RCO a Ah ee poe eee 20.3 | Aug...|.......|....... 22.3 | Oct 
SEO eeeGeae paging week abe rebbe peteeds 31.4 | Dec...) 26.4) Ma 29.7 | Sep 
Pree nee Se [ae es Sele Ewes ede 2 Jan 
14] | _ ? 
i ott eeeeeee 18.3 Oct 21.3. Oct 21.3) Oct 19.3 | Oct ! 19 Oct 
1916 ; i Ne grt. as | on 
la eee 19.8 | Nov...| 24.3 Mar — * oe” ~ ee ee ane 92.31 A ' 
eats PE Evy, "os 4” ‘oat 28 4 Mar 72 {| Sept i 4 Tar 
Blaters: tere eee “ uly 3t 2 Mar ov. 4 Dee 35.5 NOV 5s 8 Cet 
Ee , 
SERRE: PRES Spates jenserce|se ceeds 20.3 Ma eT ED Ce: eran a 
| SRT Rae OER ae “eg 21 : — a ee eae ae oe 
Oar: gr Ov re abate . > “QV .. 22. ¢ i tV../ 21.3 MAY... 21.3 Jan. 
| Cg htetom ag 20 3 | Apr 24.9 May ° 24.3 M ty - | 26.4 Oct... 29.3 Tan 
SS eter eae ee eee ee ee peoevedcsiswescesic 38. 2 Dec...| 32. 4 Sept. . 34.8 | Sent 
PRE SAU be ane clewiacwle wabsiaut cs wire «dit uoclex ecu Se aia 31.7 | Jan 
1 i ee a aoe seen 
And a bonus of 24.3 cents per week, 4 And a bonus of 73 cents per week. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES OF SELECTED BRITISH CITIES, 1914 To 
FEBRUARY, 191$—Concluded. 



































Liverpool. London. Manchester. Nottingham. | Sheffield, 
Oceupation and year. ate Rate Rate Rate | | Rate | 
per |Month.| per | Month.) per Month.| per | Month. per | Mor 
hour. | hour. | hour. hour. | hour. 
| | j | | 
| | 
Bricklayers: Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | | Cents. | 
“pc et 22.3 | Oct...| 23.3 | Oct... 21.3 | Oct. 20.3 | Oct. 20.3 | Oct 
RONG. cc cdus vaeeesessvnlsse+~s- fe Pee pes eae TS ee Be ee eee Sees Ones 
a EERIE 34.3} May ..|°25.3'| July {| 24.3 | Dee...) 24.3 | Dee...... at 
WORT, wiacintecenwacsane 28. 4 Dec.. 30.9 | Oct...} 28.4 Nov. 26.4 | Sept. 9.9 | Dee 
EEE ea 40.6 | Dec...| 38.8 | Sept..| 36.5 | Nov. 36.5 Nov... 9.4 | Dec. 
errr eer rr ita fa acase: & 42.6 | Feb. ee ee oe ee | 
Bricklayers’ laborers | | 
oe Sate ca aee 14.2 | Oct.. 16.2 | Oct. 13.2 | Oct a oy 2 
RR, vcecisbesnhvichs 16.2 | May ..|....... Se, Rey “lNea et Thoteg Saga Pee 
Eo eet banana 21.3 | Dec...|....... REN ERR. PION in 
DRS oa ol ap waka ven 8 a ae eee SRS | 98.4 | Nov 30.8 Nov 
Carpenters and joiners: } | 
OE 22.3 | Oct 23.3 | Oct. 21.3 | Oct...} 20.3, Oct...) 19.8 | Oct. 
ere reer ere ot) Seas is Pi eS Gee eee 8 | Dec. 
BIG... ..c.ccccccccees 24.3 | May . 5.3 | July 24.3 | Nov...| 24.3 , Dec...|....... 
SR ic ascecenwenne<s 28.4 | Dec...| 30.9 | Oct 98.4 | Nov...| 26.4 Sept..; 29.4 | Dec. 
a Gagetery 40.6 Dec...| 38.8| Sept..| 36.5 | Nov...) 36.5 | Nov...) 39.4 | Dee. 
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errr 32.4 | Dec. 30.8 | Sept 8.4 | Nov...| 30.8 | Nov...! 31.4 | Dee. 
aE Ss Seer $4.5 | Feb...1......- SEE Re See | comhiaih 
Masons: | | 
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IS hs tsi aiascaaiewion xt | 36.5 | May -+| 35.3 | July ..| 34.5 | Nov 36.5 , Nov | 38.2 Dee. 
| 





AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN IRELAND. 


According to a report from the United States consul at Dublin, 
received through the State Department, the Agricultural Wages 
Board for Ireland recently fixed minimum rates of wages for agri- 
cultural workers in that country as shown in the table which follows. 
The minimum rate per day is in each instance one-sixth of the week!) 
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rate shown. No explanation is given of the extent of the three areas 
into which the country is divided. No rate is fixed for work in excess 
of 10 hours per day; payment for such work must be arranged 
between employer and employee. 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN IRELAND 











Minimum 
Age group, and area. rate 
per week. 
MALES—54 HOURS PER WEEK. 

16 to 18 years: ” | 
SS hse Rade Gir dineo0 Siew n ota lege $3. 90 
ET IS OSS Satis cata casadewgalas aks eumncalbun 3.54 | 
NII, Si ceca Liew hia io ulin a censines Sig nal hid sw 3. 18 

18 to 20 vears: | 
I Ps re ia duane dd acon d Sa we acics acs §.82 | 
ee 5. 34 | 
EE i lighiv ian Ka dani naw hEee seas owes ». 10 

Over 20 years: 

IO Po dps Re aris edesaaseebucndus 6. 54 

2 SAS Se eee are 5. 90 

NIE ig hdr. Be pases ion Swann ew ae cde O34 | 
MALES—60 HOURS PER WEFK. 

16 to 18 years: | 
Seasick Seti in ecw anawen «calecuwe 4.26 | 
ow. eee eee re 3.78 | 
ETI TN sth god S en ec babe aeus oie degen ami 3.42 | 

18 to 20 years: | 
OS Ee ee ee ee 6.18 | 
SS IES a a ee ee ee ee 5.70 | 
ND icin Aikedlink ssincrenn seats as wen Ka eweh §.34 | 

Over 20 years: | 
I i i le 6.93 | 
IRI eri Loa cine cn ee'sis wien tee 5 4 RS 6. 30 
I ose ah scabies un va moe pinged 5. 70 

FEMALES—54 HOURS PER WEEK. 
| 

Over 18 years: 

PIN oid knidGaddcdnnkshamdnndeideennaess 3. 90 
oo  * SE ere puemenad ie 3. 30 
PE SE WA Si Fk Sain he Sais eos we bac rendeen 2. 94 

' 

FEMALES—60 TOURS PER WEEK. 

’ 

Over 18 years: 
i ic anatacanndtbeesaere 4.02 | 
PE ae bi wik cn acacnkietennesestwdcawe 3. 66 
RN sn cn cit a aea bw W ead ieee wah 3.18 | 








WAGES PAID TO MINE LABOR IN ALSACE-LORRAINE, 1913, 1914, AND 
1918.! 

Average wages, quarterly earnings, shifts worked, etc., by miners 
employed in the coal, iron, and potash mines in Alsace-Lorraine 
during the year 1913, the second and third quarters of 1914, and the 
first quarter of 1918 are reported in the November—December, 1918, 
issue of the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Préyvoyance 
Sociale (p. 539). 

From this table it may be seen that there has been a noticeable 
increase in the average earnings per person employed and per miner 
in each class of mines. Considering all employees, the increase in 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale (Paris), Nov.-Dee., 1915, p. 539. 
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earnings per quarter in 1918 compared with the nearest correspon<- 
ing period of 1914 was 88.1 per cent in coal mines, 55.5 per cent in 
iron mines, and 61.3 per cent in potash mines. The table is as 
follows: 


NUMBER EMPLOYED, SHIFTS WORKED, AND EARNINGS OF MINERS IN ALS 
LORRAINE IN SPECIFIED PERIODS, 1913 TO 1918. 


= - — —— — — a 
— —— —— = — << = ———_— = 


| Earnings. 








Number of | Number | —— 




















Period. yersons | of shifts | p ' ee 
nian. worked. | All Per | oe Be : 
| | employees. shift. employee. | miner 
Coal mines: | 
A Ae ree 16,333 | (1) (1) $1.07) (1) $1.27 
1914, second quarter........... 15, 445 | 79 $1, 329, 577 1.09 $85. 08 1 
1014, third quarter............ 9,512 | 76 752, 700 1.03 | 78.17 1. 24 
ROIS, TVSt QUARTOP. «2. 2.260 c cose 11, 229 | 85 1, 816, 709 1. 88 161. 93 2. 43 
Iron mines: 
ea ST ee 16,975 | () (1) 1.41 (1) 1. 69 
1914, second quarter. .......... 14,939 | 74 1, 534, 350 1. 37 102. 87 1.59 
1914, third quarter............ | 8, 307 | 63 691, 519 1. 32 83. 38 1. 54 
TOEG; TSE GUATEOT..... 2. . sveeces 8, 581 | 77 1,373, 388 2. 09 160. 00 2 
Potash mines: 
Sa ee 1175} @) (1) 1. 06 (1) 1.19 
1914, second quarter. .......... 1,879 | 74 143, 206 1. 03 76. 24 1 
1014, third quarter. ........... 692 | 75 52, 496 1, 04 76. 04 1.14 
1Ot6, Srst quarter. .......6..<.- 1, 060 | 78 130, 468 1.57 122. 94 2.13 











1 Not reported. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR OF COAL MINERS IN HOLLAND. 


A statement in the Dutch journal Algemeen Handelsbad f 
February 25, 1919, gives the average earnings per shift of unde 
ground mine workers in South Limburg (which is rated as the mo-' 
valuable coal field in Holland), as 9s. 11d. ($2.41), and of surface 
workers as 63. 9d. ($1.64), with a general average for all workers 
of 9s. ($2.19). The following are the average earnings per shilt 
for the various occupations: 


Underground workers: s. 2. 
Ns eer eu ew bs UCR edie ded edbtncededosecsoe 12 1 ($2.94) 
IS i6 Sk win ho 4 6 060 cated ces eR eemE es os e00 9 7 ( 2.33) 
NE SIs Seite tenia ssteee soe sadclsescccces 10 3 ( 2.49) 
Haulers over 18 years of age...................-- 7. ll ( 198) 
Haulers under 18 years of age. ...............-... 4 10 (1.18) 
Surface workers: 
teeta hese s é~ seks sgh ebade ds eneueus 8 2 (1.99) 
ee EWES OS E6 Keds Swebesnaeees Ss €ia 
a Wis bat ae ahs cia sd modicne'cs odeascs 8S 3 (2.01) 
Other workers over 16 years of age...........-.... 4 +t 
Other workers under 16 years of age............... . 4 sh) 


It appears from a later issue of the same journal that the eiglit- 
hour day prevails for underground workers at all mines, while those 
employed above ground are still working 10 hours per day. 








} Data taken from British Labour Gazette (London) for March, 1919 (p. 36). 
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THE 48-HOUR WEEK IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN ITALY. 


It appears that an agreement has been entered into (signed Feb 
20, 1919) between representatives of the Federation of Italian Manu- 
facturers and of the organizations of the metallurgical workers, 
providing for the establishment of a 48-hour week effective on the 
first of May for the enginecring trades and on the first of July for 
workers at continuous processes. ‘The movement for an 8-hour day 
was initiated, according to reports in recent issues of L’Avanti and 
Il Giornale d'Italia, and noted in the British Labor Gazette for 
March, 1919 (p. 86), at a congress of the Confederazione del Lavoro, 
held at Milan, September, 1918, and after the signing of the armistice 
the executive of the federation of labor began to agitate for this 
reform. A summary of the agreement taken from the British Labor 
Gazette is as follows: 

In engineering establishments, shipbuilding yards, and allied trades hours are to be 
reduced from 60 or 55 to 48 per week. In foundries where continuous work is carried 
on the hours are to be reduced from 72 to 48 per week by adopting the system oi three 
shifts. Shifts in foundries are to be formed on the basis of the work which is at present 
divided between two shifts being performed where possible by the same number of 
workmen in three shifts. Care is to be taken that the actual hours worked under 
the new system shall not be greater than under the old system, save in exceptional 
cases. In works where seven days of uninterrupted work per week are required, 
the working hours in each period of three weeks are not to exceed 144. The time 
rates of each workman are to be adjusted so that his earnings for 48 hours shall be 
equal to the present earnings for 55, 60, or 72 hours. Piecework rates are to be increased 
by 16 per cent in works where hours are reduced from 60 to 48, and by 10 per cent 
where hours are reduced from 55. In foundries there are to be, in addition, extra 
percentage bonuses on output, in order to encourage workmen to contribute to the 
reduction of the number of hands employed on each shift. Works committees are 
to be formed whose functions are defined in a body of rules agreed between the partivs. 
A committee is to be appointed, consisting of five representatives of the employers 
and five of the workpeople, which is to investigate the cost of living in relation to 
the question of minimum wages. 

The period during which the agreement is to be operative will be definitely fixed 
when the last-mentioned committee has made its report. 

Demands for the 48-hour week have been made by workers in the 
textile, printing, chemical, and paper-making trades. An agreement 
appears to have been reached in the printing trade and in the woolen 
branch of the textile\industry, where the rates of wages per day are 
to remain the same while piece rates are to be increased in proportion 
to the reduction in hours of labor. A joint board of employers and 
workpeople is considering the question as to the method of giving 
effect to the 48-hour week under conditions calculated to maintain 
the full efficiency of the factories and to enable the trade to meet 
foreign competition. In the printing trade the principle of the 
8-hour day was accepted by both sides, the effective date being 
March 17, 1919. The employers also agreed to an increase in wages. 
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LABOR, WAGES, AND COST OF LIVING IN SWITZERLAND. 





A recent report on labor and wages In Switzerland during the war, 
prepared by the American vice consul at Basel under date of .J; 
uary 15, 1919, has recently been made available to this Buresy 
through the State Department. This report does not touch upon 
conditions of labor, ‘‘for it is generally known that in all respec: 
except wages, and perhaps hours, the Swiss laborer, expecially | 
factory workman, enjoys exceptional conditions. All sanitary 
measures in the form of proper heat, light, and ventilation have 
been well met. And in those occupations that may be classed 
detrimental to the health and personal safety of the employee, :s 
for example in certain work in chemical, dye, and munitions fac- 
tories, it can be safely stated that all provisions for the health and 
welfare of the laborer, in so far as the occupation itself will allow, 
have been made.” 

Wages and the general labor situation are considered in their re! :- 
ticn to the war, the cost of living as affected by the war, to war 
profits, and to competition for world markets after the war. A) 
pended is a brief statement as to what Swiss labor expects from t! 
United States. 


i 


WAGES. 


It is pointed out that some difficulty was experienced in collectin: 
wage data since ‘‘the Swiss Federal Government has no official 
labor and wage statistics gathered and compiled by its own agen's 
and for its own use,” and employers appear very reluctant to give 
out any figures concerning wages. 

It seems that the paralyzing effect of the first few weeks of tice 
war caused employers to reduce their forces and also the wage 
paid, but that as the war progressed and the cost of living advan: 
they found it necessary to increase wages, which they did withou 
increasing their forces, thereby enabling them to operate their 
business at practically prewar costs. In connection: with the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the wages paid and the prevailing hours 
of labor in each specified occupation in 1914 and 1918, the report 
explains that 95 per cent of the statistics are ‘‘absolutely reliable, ’ 
but that in a few cases, such as 1914 salaries and 1918 hours, the 
figures had to be supplied by comparison with related occupations 


— J 


fad 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN SWITZERLAND IN 1914 AND 1918, SHOWING PE& CENT OF 
INCREASE IN WAGES AND OF REDUCTION IN HOURS IN THE LATER YEAR, 














| Wages per hour. | Hours per week. 
l a d “ 
Trades, | Per | Por 
| 1914 =| = 1918 cent of i914 | 1918 | cont of 
: in- | reduec- 
| Crease. | | tion, 
: | | 
| j 
Banks: 
CPEB 4.6 0 cenes LARA meen eW ae wawas cats 1 $8. 878 | $16.019 80.2 210 g 20 
} EMDplOyees . ...ccccccccecec ec ccccccccccccecces 1 17, 238 | 14. 186 96. 0 9 8 12.5 
\limentation: | “. 
Brewers, firemen..........----, aii canbe tie 143 | 178 24.3/210 | 9 75 
BPO WOCE; MIDCIBOS cc occ escscsccccccccccccscs .143 | 187 31.0 1210 gi 7 8 
RS ae 143 | . 187 31.01210 gi = 
BrO@WOFG, GRINGO. 20 ca cwcecccccccccccsccenses. 143 | . 187 31.0 | 210 9} 7s 
PPO WEEE, CII 6 oon doce esses ceccsces. — .143 .162/' 13.5'210 | 9 2 3 
eA .143 .187/ 31.0) 29 | 9 | 
re ER are rrT 102 .112 9.4) 56 | 523) 6.66 
ee eee rr er error rrr ee .116 -193 66.71 63 63 | 
I iga os anccnsnacccestcssee- 106 413 5.4) 63 ae Ree debe 
Wearing apparel: ele ar 7 
I oe tein iene caendpabecvaneeen 19. 650 111. 580 20.0; 56 | 52 | 77 
EE A eS Te ee 3 35. 600 #57. 900 50. 0 69 | 56 7 1 
INS pivcdsesctade sccedesvesececesosss 3 23. 160 342.460} 83.3! 60 6) 71 
Store GOCOTALOTS ... . co cccccecccccccccesccccceec 3 38. 600 357.900! 50.0 60 6 2 l 
EE a Passer 323.160; 342.460] 83.3! 60 | 56 | 7 
Ro kta bir Sendk vewnnnceietanaoe 1 24,125 1 38. 600 60.0... ” 
(yo eee 41.389 42.731 3) se Stee. Siertedsas 
I AU a S.5 swine apc 6 dnSines seneese 43.773 47.913 109.7\...... MRT: eta 
Tailors, piece, overcoat.........---22--+2000: #5, 269 SOG E  WO Mis ncidvccueilace ce 
Cee ee a DL 5 
ee eS a os wih weber e .108 .154 12.8 | 29% 94 
ELL .125 .193 3.8; 591 57 | 3.5 
Marble polishers, hand......... Memeiad eee 125 | 193 53.8 5 57 | 3.5 
Marble polishers, machine...................- .110 | .183 |} 66.7 59 57 2 5 
Marble workers’ helpers.........--..---++.. ¥ 097 |° 174] 80.0! 58 | 57 | 3.5 
ee an xi meuns 141 | 251| 730! 53 | 53 |... 
gS INE eee 100 | 202} 100.0) 56 53 _- 
I OI a cod 6 oo dk oaean ens bq duces O77 | | 95. 0 56 53 | 5 A 
i Oa. navn devaena .147 | 3| 44.7| 52 1 52 |...... 
TERED SOMME bwin bs wdedaccsncccesueasens 093 | -183j| 97.9 52 52 |. : 
otters 4 91° » “pe ooo ? 
ae pecs “139 "32| 666! 51 | 32 | xe 
itawtiios aa | ery ae. 8 a4 = 3. 8 
“ll te el CEEOL . 106 | . 164 54.5 56 52 | 7.6 
Construction (wood): | , 
CEs Chea tc dus Wacvdencasnenbeans . 139 . 261 7.5) 52-7 8 J... 
a oie soc hu nacewsenacaneuns - 135 | - 206 97.1 53 | 82 | ‘I ry 
SR IRDSRIRES Seer : 116 | . 290 150.0 53 | 53 
Ne see aeek "139 | ‘el @4i wile . 
a ee ne ee _ O86 193 122. 9 Re) 9 Cee ee ne 
RE RE 97 ‘els ) mim cx 
eee ache witincksphnscasneees 139 | 270| 94.4) 52 | 52 | ue 
a Me a are | 127 | 270| 121. 53 aa . 
CS LEE EEO Tee 151 | 71) asl 4 ny | he 
NS oo ga ato wn as onawia ce “135 251 ase] e a : 
Recast ee ge | wa - a 
Ct habhénkunsesivavscssersaasss .135 | .251 | 85.7) 58 56 3.4 
AS RE SR a | 102 | 270! 164.1 f 56 ra 
ee al lame neal maim amma | 422 | "251| 1063/ 57 | 52 | io” 
Nee oe aoe nnd 116 200} 150.0) 57 | 52 10 
7 Locksmiths, AE on da ose give | . 125 | - 270 T 5.3 56 B4 3.7 
Locksmiths, unskilled. ...............220.00+- . 097 | 144| 50.0! 56 56 | ; 
A Goo a ei eg SS | 135 | 251] 85.7] 53 | eo i 
ee aes "125 | yo Bee neers 
Fe i i a ill earl a ames et “185 } 46.1 | 55 Ee eee 
PESSEHSSSHOSSSSHESSCEOCOHESESELOESESESESECEESCS ' . 1 16 183 8.3 | 
Press workers: Bie MU cutest gocaha (lich om Sataiabats : 
Sa |} 15.404] 18.685] 60.7) 53 | 53 |... 
ay Ee 06 nécsicdwensceentasaneeces 15. 018 | 17.720 53.8! 53 53 soe: 
x | ~ | i ‘ VD Jocccece ° 
| wa." io Vereen | 15.018 | 17.720} 63.8| 53 53 | Patents 
ly Pee ORR ee ae ane If | re age | at <a | 
YS SES | 3 7 = 5 = me on i 2 a | m2 
l'ransportation: oat ee | ial dane Es or aie a 
Fare Ee GuReMube eRe Lek Sie akuinteweaecac<s 5 29. 336 | $62.725| 113.8) 60 ode Cee 
RIE GEE Sl 17,334| 114.473! 97.3! 60 | 60 | : 
Harness makers RT are: + -4 #4 en 
066500 O06.6666600600060060006866 097 -193 j 100. 0 53 53 ar 
| | 
} Per week. 3 Per day. § Per month. ¢ Per piece. 
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The average increase in wages is estimated at 74 per cent and the 
average reduction in hours, based on 33 occupations, is given 
5.7 per cent. The figures presented are applicable to conditions 
in Basel, which “strike a fairly accurate average for wages a1| 
hours throughout Switzerland.’”’ Wages are highest in Zuric!): 
Basel, Geneva, Bern, and St. Gall, in the order named, pay lower 
average wages. It appears that employees in only one industry 
the hotel industry—suffered an actual and permanent reduction 
in wages throughout the war, so far as information could be obtained. 
Kitchen help in general in 1918 received approximately 50 per cen 
of its 1914 wages, while other employees, such as waiters, porters, 
clerks, ete., received in 1918 from 70 to 80 per cent of their 191: 

rages. Almost total cessation of the annual influx of foreic: 
travelers is given as the principal reason for this situation. So far 
as concerns oflice employees in metal, machine, textile, clothine 
paper, woodworking, chemical and dye factories, construction 
firms, and general stores, mention is made of an agreement effectiy: 
in December, 1918, providing for an increase in wages over those in 
effect in 1914, as follows: 


Those receiving— Per cer 
a a cea ashann bbaedbwake nase 70 
Between $579.19 and $675.50, an increase of............ 2... c ccc cw cc ccccees 65 
I ee 60 
Between $772.19 and $868.50, am increase of ................ ccc ccc cccccee DD 
Between $868.69 and $965, an imcrease of. ..............0.... ccc ee cee eee 50 
Between $965.19 and $1,061.50, an increase of. ......................2-.- 45 
Between $1,061.69 and $1,158, an increase of... 2.2... eee eee eee 40) 
Between $1,158.19 and $1,351, an increase of. .............-..2.2.--0eeee 3D 
ERS LE RE OER EC OM ee ere 33 

ee AE erat Uee le eeadsancdehonsecsnaeneoeawnees. OO 


Data as to wages in the large Swiss factories are limited, but tlie 
report states that in Base! chemical and dye industries, for example, 
wages of unskilled workmen varied from 24 to 30 franes ($4.63. to 
$5.79) per week in 1914 and from 51.5 to 60.7 franes ($9.94 to 
$11.72) in 1918; wages of chemists and of the office force wer 
increased 100 per cent in 1918 over the 1914 wages; and wages i) 
silk-ribbon factories were increased from 50 to 70 per cent in 191s 
over 1914. In watch factories the increase in wages over 1914 was 
75 per cent. 

In addition to regular wages most workers received an extra weekly, 
monthly, or yearly bonus, which varied greatly .in various occupa- 
tions. To quote from the report: 

For example, paper workers receive 2 to 8 francs [38.6 cents to $1.54] bonus per wee |: 
brewers and coopers, 20 francs [$3.86] per month; store clerks and employees, 60-30) 


francs [$11.58 to $57.90] increase per year; chauffeurs, 10 per cent of what they take 
in monthly, but it must exceed 160 francs [$30.88] per month income per machine; 
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and in many cases stenographers and telephone girls have their wages doubled every 
other month, which constitutes a 50 per cent increase. Special allowances are granted 
construction laborers, such as carpenters, painters, masons, teamsters, etc., for labor 
outside of the city limits to cover carfare, midday meals, and if necessary, lodging. 
In one chemical factory, which is representative of the other chemical and dye 
factories, married men receive 10 per cent more per week than single men engaged in 
the same occupation; and still above this married men are granted 2.80 franes [54 
cents] per week extra for each child under 15 years of age. The bonuses of this firm 
amounted to 12,373.85 frances [$2,588.15] for its laborers in 1915, to 352,915.90 franes 
[$64,252.77] in 1918; over and above this were granted in special gratuities 13,579 
francs [$2,620.75] in 1915 and 214,586 francs [$41,415.10] in 1918: to the laborers’ 
support fund a grant of 200,000 francs [$38,600] in 1916, 130,927.55 francs [$25,269.02] 
in 1917, and 500,000 francs [$96,500] in 1918; for the foremen’s pension fund, 300,000 
francs [$57,900] were granted in 1916, and 569,072.45 francs [$71,250.98] in 1917, and 
250,000 frances [$48,250] in 1918. Besides a movement for a pension fund for the old- 
aged, long-employed laborers is on foot and is already in force in a few concerns. 


HOURS. 


The report states that the S-hour day has been introduced 
voluntarily in many offices and in some firms and factories, while 
in other concerns it has been brought about by strikes and com- 
promises. There seems to be a sentiment among many manufac- 
turers against the 8-hour day, although the chemical factories in 
Basel introduced the 8-hour day about 10 years ago and the directors 
report “entire satisfaction, for they have found that they can turn 
out as much work in § hours as they did formerly in 10 hours.”’ 

In all branches of trade and employment, it is stated, overtime 
is usually paid for at the following rates: Day overtime, 25 to 50 
per cent; night overtime and Sunday work, 75 to 100 per cent. 


FEMALE LABOR. 


Aecording to this report the rates of pay before the war for female 
labor were practically one-half of those for male labor; during the war 
this proportion remained fairly constant. Female labor in stores 
and factories was very poorly paid before the war, a maximum wage 
of 60 to 100 francs ($11.58 to$19.30)' prevailing. However, at that 
time the cost of living was generally low and there appears to have 
been little dissatisfaction with the wages received, a condition which 
materially changed when the war sent up the prices of food and 
clothing. 

Female labor in Switzerland has not yet been accredited an equal footing with the 
male labor even where men and women are doing the same amount, kind, and quality 
of work in the same concern. 

SWISS LABOR AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


The report estimates that the minimum possible increase in tho 
prices of food and fuel, which were government rationed, was 250 
per cent in 1918 as compared with 1914, and that this increase is 





4 Presumably this isa monthly wage, although the report does not so state. 
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based on the purchase of many articles of the cheapest quality 
The necessary clothing commodities such as leather, cotton, ani 
woolen goods, ‘‘which are not controlled by the Government ani/ 
the prices of which have risen tremendously,” are not included in 
figuring this percentage. For families buying first-class food ai:| 
clothing the cost of living in 1918 had risen 400 to 500 per cent over 
1914. 

The following table taken from an official publication of the food- 
control office shows the Government-fixed price of rationed food ani 
fuel in 1914 and in 1918, and the per cent of increase at the later date, 
this percentage being based on the prices in franes as given in the 
original report: 

PRICES OF SPECIFIED GOVERNMENT RATIONED FOOD AND FUEL COMMODITILS 
IN 1914 AND 1918, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE AT THE LATER DATE, 


——— - —— —_ —_—— - = — 








| a | : | Per cent 
: Ini ricein ricei lofincre 
Article. Unit. | 1914. | 1918. Kone 
| | | 1914. 
! 
i ceca tes au sds bake errens@sraebiena | Pound e $0. 175 | $1,051 0) 
lresh eggs..... Sy ESE PS tee PRO ae ee eee rene ee ae Each....| O19 | . 116 Bux 
ee Oe sac cceuaoedawoanea 100 Ibs. . .! 438 | 2. 486 | 468 
EET ETE GLCP PR ree A ieee POE do.. .| 420 | 2.101 | 40K 
ee Pe heree oa kk wh SaaS as Geb ase ie wigns MS eR 350 1.751 | 400) 
I i hs cna nceseanedsen nieedaabncbikame Pound “| 228 | 1.051 | 361 
Coe aia ros beaedcepedensesce fpr his iahiartngh: Gea at @o.... tee | . 525 | 328 
ns ce aetna sabeccwadandebene Lieut 210 | "788 | 27 
LA bdnwkhngendcveweesese PLETE REARS OR ISS Se tae | 100 Ibs. . .| 75 | 2.626 | 200 
SO eel ci Sos saad son Kaes o2.645,0e'e's subieleek a | Pound --| .048 .130 | 16 
eee cs on geese caine seahessennensnece | ees oat 026 | 070 | 16+ 
Maearoni, spaghetti, etc EISELE SEI EE Oe ee “eoee O48 | 124 | 158.2 
i Pe he a te te dab Oe eee he pak RbnO+e 606b bb deeu oleaes GO. cect 375 | 403 | 13 
a on cd wadinmemel er Se B15 | 683 | 116.7 
Nee os iakiesessavannonaus |" ..do....| 031 | O6- | 108 3 
ire ucesn eS keawiewb sweet skwedebees sous a” a .193 | 368 Q 
INES ssc paisis 95:4 wenjnces saa a6 nk swine <0 dea dhs ae Se .039 | .073 | ft 
ee cckdnnnadudéhmnernhcceaepnieeess Quart...! 042 | 065 | ; 


u ! | 





A fuller appreciation of the high prices of articles named in t!} 
table is obtained by reading the following paragraph from the report 


The above are the lowest possible prices at which the poor people can buy thes 

articles after they have cashed their “‘high-price aid stamps,’’ which are issued an! 
redeemed by the Government. Moreover, for example, beef at 2.30 francs per 4 k». 
[40.3 cents per pound] is the very poorest grade of beef; further a4 kg. of beef means 
that it isa 3-lb. piece of beef with its natural bone, and 3 lb. of extra bone adde«! 
Smoked bacon at 6 frances per 4 kg. [$1.05 per pound] is also the poorest grade. Firs! 
class bacon sells at 10 to 12 francs per 4 kg. [$1.75 to $2.10 per pound].  First-clas: 
boiled ham is 7.50 francs per 4 kg. [$1.31 per pound] in the bulk. Hogs on foot : 
3 frances [57.9 cents] per pound; hogs dressed 3.75 francs [72.4 cents! per pound. Coke 
for the average family costs 34 francs per 100 kg. [$2.98 per 100 pounds] instead «1 
24 francs [$2.10 per 100 pounds] as noted above; briquets 30 francs per 100 kv. 
{¢2.63 per 100 pounds] instead of 20 francs [$1.75 per 100 pounds]. 


The report comments on the ‘‘dictatorial policy of the large Swi- 
manufacturers” and suggests that Swiss labor, especially semi 
skilled and unskilled, must become more generally and closely organ- 
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ized ‘‘in order that it can force the rich employer to hear its voice 
; Sa 
and heed its demands. 
By some sort of means from the side of the Swiss Government in Federal act. or by 
a movement of labor itself, the profit-sharing system must be brought about in order 
to insure justice to labor and capital alike, to decrease th 
{ Swiss manufacturers and to correspondingly increase the wages of the ordinary man 


) 
Lit 


whose labor shared in the production and should also share justly in the profits. By 


e unnecessarily large dividends 


the profit-sharing system, the reduction of dividends and] the increase of wages in ail 
possible cases, the Swiss cost of production would not be affected to any considerable 


degree so far as higher after-the-war wages are concerned. But if the Swiss manufae- 
turer continues to insist on his old million-building dividends and the laborer gets his 
higher wages, the cost of Swiss production is bound to rise; the time is coming when 
the large Swiss concerns must be content with smaller, yet quite sufficient, 
dividends. ee 

Once Swiss labor has done these things for itself then the United States and other 
countries interested in the welfare of Switzerland can aid in securing for Swiss labor 
those indispensable necessities of Swiss employment entirely outside of the Swisg 
domestic and labor control and for which Swiss labor must look to foreign countries, 
These indispensable necessities are raw materials for reworking into finished products, 
fuel for the firing of industry, access to the sea and means of ocean transportation. 
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WAGES OF WOMEN AND MINORS IN THE MERCANTILE INDUSTRY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BY CLARA E. MORTENSON, SECRETARY, MINIMUM WAGE BOARD OF THE DISTRICT OP 
COLUMBIA. 
A survey of the wages paid to woman employees in the mercantile 
industry in the District of Columbia was made during the months of 
February and March, 1919. ‘Transcripts of current weekly pay rolls 
were obtained from 109 establishments employing 4,609 women. 
The 109 establishments were representative in character, being 
located in different sections of the District and engaged in various 
Lranches of ihe selling business. The list covered 7 department 
stores, 26 ladies’ specialty shops, 4 fruit and grocery stores, 9 dry 
coods stores, 10 millinery stores, eleven 5, 10, and 15 cent stores, and 
(2 establishments classified as shatieliaiiaiiii, which inc hy ided 3 boot 
and shoe stores, 5 drug stores, 5 music stores, 1 cigar store, 3 jewelry 
stores, 2 florist shops, 1 men’s furnishing establishment, 3 book and 
stationery stores, 2 fur stores, 2 hardware and building supply stores, 
9 Jeather goods shops, 1 picture and picture frame store, 9 china, 
classware, and house-furnishing’s and furniture establishments, 3 
cmbroidery stores, 1 oriental bazaar, and 1 souvenir store. 
ANALYSIS OF THE WAGE SITUATION. 


Of the 4,609 women for whom data were obtained, nearly one- 
tenth received a weekly rate of $8 and under, one-fourth a rate of 
$10 and under, one-half a rate of $12 and under, and only one-fourth 
a rate of $16 or over. The most eicsiaseit rates were those of $10, 
$12, and $15 per week, almost half of the total number of women 
being included in these three groups. 

It will be noticed that the classification in the tables of this article 
shows the rates as even dollars. The investigation revealed that 
almost without exception the weekly rates paid in mercantile estab- 
lishments of the District are in round numbers. Only 53 women, 
or a little over 1 per cent of the 4,609 women, received rates involy- 
ing fractions of a dollar.' “ 


Relation of Wage Rates to Actual Earnings. 


At the outset the fact should be emphasized that these rates of 
pay did not measure actual earnings. Earnings averaged well below 
full-time rates. Some indication of this disparity may be found in 
the data, shown in Table 1, secured from four department s stores 


i Of these 24 were employed in one ladies’ specialty store at sensi rates. 
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employing 1,483 women. Figures of actual earnings (exclusive 
bonuses) were secured for the week for which pay rolls were obtaine:| 
While figures of earnings for one week are manifestly of less va!» 
than those extending over a longer period, they may be taken 
indicative of a general trend. In the weeks for which pay rolls wi 
secured health conditions in the District were normal, and since | 
figures for the four stores were totaled any individual abnormalit 
would not greatly affect the general results. 

TABLE 1.—CUMULATIVE NUMBER AWD PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN Fo 
DEPARTMENT STORES HAVING EACH RATE AND ACTUALLY EARNING E34 
AMOUNT OR UNDER PER WEEK DURING ONE WEEK OF FEBRUARY OR MAR 
1919, 


| Woman emploves 


Woman emplovees hav- 3 
ing each weekly rate. | taally earning | 
: . ? linc weekly amount 





Number. Per cent 





| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Iie leona s eee Laan eon ncs sewauhesetces 


I a oS ae hoe a eat ides 191 |! 12.9 342 2 
fee oak Sa eat ene ara ai ee ‘| 283 | 19.1 428 
se) Seer he's 6 bo ducaubaeauvs deenms | 527 35.5 | 640 
i ee oe sage emia culm | 569 | 38. 4 | 697 
$12 and under..... See a ee io!) tae A a ems tee 5 925 62.4 | O06 | ( 
$13 and under............. ES FLERE I RIG ESSN | 959 64.7 | 1, 037 | 
Bee One der... .... 2... 2.s08 Pak Re wn eng «nce 1, 040 70.1 | 1, 108 7 
te cle dude iaeds ake acebive | 1,212 81.7 | 1, 243 & 

‘ 271 18.3 240 

| 





It may be scen from this table that the disparity between rato: 
and earnings was greatest in the lower wage groups. That is to sa 
the difference between the numbers of workers whose weekly rat 
and whose actual earnings were $8 and under was greater than 1! 
difference between those with weekly rates and those actually earn- 
ing $12 and under or $15 and under. About 13 per cent had ratcs 
of $8 and under, while a little over 23 per cent actually earned tha 
amount; 62.4 per cent had rates of, while 67.2 per cent earned, $1. 
and under; 81.7 per cent had rates of, while 83.8 per cent actually 
earned, $15 and under. The number of women who earned $8 an! 
under in excess of those so rated was 151. While the low earnines 
of some of these women was due to the fact that they were regularly 
employed as part-time workers, the greater number earned less than 
their wage rate because of absenteeism. Insufficient records as tv 
reasons for absence made ft impossible to come to any conclusions 
concerning the causes of this irregular attendance. However, in so 
far as it was due to illness and incapacity caused by malnutrition 
and inadequate shelter and clothing, an adequate living wage woul: 
tend toward greater regularity and efficiency. 


Wages of Minors. 


yr] 


An attempt was made to secure wage data for minors—boys an 
girls under 18—but it was found that the only group of workers for 
whom age records were kept were those under 16 years, for whi 
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working permits must be secured. Employers in general did not 
know whether the younger girls in their employ were 16, 18. or 20 
years of age. 

One large department store made a special effort to obtain the 
names and ages of all minors on the pay roll. In this establishment 
over 8 per cent of the total number of females were minors. There 
were one-third as many minor boys as girls. These boys were 
employed as messengers, salesmen, wrappers, drivers, wagon boys, 
office clerks, and as general helpers. The wages paid them ranged 
from $6 to $18, the most, frequent ratings being $9 and $12 per week. 

The girls were sales girls, messengers, typtsts, cashiers, stock clerks, 
maids, bundle wrappers, and miscellaneous workers. Of the minor 
cirls, appromimately one-fifth received $6 a week, over one-fourth $9 
or $10 a week, and another one-fourth $15 and over. 

An analysis of these rates did not show any close correlation between 
age and rate of pay. The work performed rather than the age of the 
worker appeared to determine the wage paid. The fact that em- 
ployers did not know the ages of their employees would in itself prove 
that age was not a determining factor in wage rates. The records of 
minors are included in the general tables. 

Wage Rates by Type of Establishment. 

Wage rates according to type of establishment are shown in the 
following table: 

Tarte 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCANTILE 


ut 


ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY KIND OF 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
NUMBER. 


Woman employees whose rates of Wages per week were— 
































Kind of establishment. | | } 
sSand | a ’ . | en 
| under. | $9 oo. + Bae $12 | $13 $14 | $15 {| and otal. 
ar. 
j | i over. 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Department stores......... ...| 390} 151] 471 7 772| 94] 215! 374] 652) 3,190 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores. .....-! 20 | 35 | 73 20 § | 4 s 21 15 | 254 
Millinery stores. ......... iene’ 2 Se 5 1  Licaweee 2 15 34 | 67 
Dry goods stores....... aie! SRN, INE 7 4 Fee 1 5 3 | 24 
Ladies’ specialty stores. ...... | 22 29 36 | 11 S4 | 21 () 145 253 | 1631 
Froit atid grocery Steres........)......-}ss.--- 1 1 2 4 7 0 | 73 
Miscellaneous stores........... 15 ll 27 | 4 | 43 | 6 22 63 | 179 | 370 
TBs ee cstieectcestcsscst S22) 220) Cm 112; 968{ 125| 1280 640 | 1,186 | 4,609 
Cumulative total 2....... 452} 678 | 1,28 | 1,410 | 2,378 | 2,503 2,783 | 3,423 | 1,186 | 4,609 
i 
PER CENT. 
| | } | | | | 
Department stores. ..........-. ae a7) 348); 23 B21 £2 ¢€7 11.7 20.4 | 100 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores........ 7.9 | 13.8 28.7} 7.9] 22.8] 1.6] 21.83 | 5.9 | 100 
Millinery stores............... as BR Seats ‘ie a Pe te caavee 3.0 | 22.4] 50.7 100 
Ce Se, eae eee 29.2; 16.7} 16.7 |--+p-5- 4.21 28 12.5 100 
Ladies’ specialty stores........ 3.5 4.6 5.7) 1.7] 13.3) 3.4 4.8| 23.0] 40.1 100 
Fruit and grocery stores.......|.......!. Saas | 1.4 1.4] 2.7 |--*s-- 2.7 | 23.3] 68.5 | 100 
Miscellaneous stores..........- 4.1 3.0; 7.3) 1.1 11.6; 1.6 5.9 | 17.0 48. 4 | 100 
WOMEaies sks non ee Se0se0% 9.8| 4.9 13.5 2.4; 21.0) 2.7 6.1 13.9 5.7 100 








1 Including 24 women in one establishment, paid at monthly rates, 
§ Receiving each specified weekly rate and under, up to $15 
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In Table 3 the data contained in Table 2 are arranged to show, 
by cumulative percentages, the woman employees receiving ex 
classified rate or less. 

TAPLE 3.—CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCANTIT) 
ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OR UNDER, iy 
KIND OF ESTABLISHMENT. 





Cumulative per cent of woman employees whose rates of wares 
per weck were— 



































Kind of establishment. | 

$8 $9 $10 $11 $12 $13 $14 $15 $16 

and | and | and | and | and | and j and | ands and 

under.| under.| under.) under.! under.} under.) under.) under. over. 
Department stores. .................-- 12.2{ 17.0] 31.7] 33.9} 58.2] 61.1] 67.8) 79.6] 20.4 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores..............- 7.9] 21.7] 50.4] 58.3] 81.1] 82.7] 85.8] 94.1] 5.9 
Millinery stores..... Seg RES eee 7.5 7.5] 14.9] 16.4] 23.9] 23.9] 26.9] 49.3] 50.7 
ST EO, oc couscacacoscccsese SEER. (one 29.2] 45.8] 62.5] 62.5] 66.7] 87.5] 12.5 
Ladies’ specialty stores ............... | 3.5) 81 13.8] 15.5] 28.8] 32.2] 36.9] 50.9 | 40) | 

Fruit and grocery stores.............. Fee: Se | ae 2.7 5.5 5.5 $8.2; 31.5) 68 
Miscellaneous stores................-- | 41] 7.0] 14.3] 15.4] 27.0] 28.6] 34.6 51.6) 484 

adiicesininbtniedasweins | 9.8 | 14.7 | eal ae 51.6] 54.3] 60.4) 74.3] 2 





A comparison of the wage rates shown in Tables 2 and 3 brings 
out some interesting facts. In 5, 10, and 15 cent stores 81.1 per 
cent of the women employed had a weekly rate of $12 and under 
and only 5.9 per cent a rate of $16 or over. In department stores 
58.2 per cent had rates of $12 and under and 20.4 per cent rates 0! 
$16 or over. In contrast 40.1 per cent of the women employe: 
by the ladies’ specialty stores were receiving $16 or over per week 
and 63.1 per cent were receiving $15 or over. In the millinery 
establishments one-half of the woman employees received $16 and 
over per week and almost 75 per cent $15 and over. The seasons! 
character of the millinery trade must, however, be considered in 
connection with these wage figures. No woman employed in fruit 
and grocery stores received less than $10 per week and 68.5 per 
cent received $16 and over. In miscellaneous establishments 
almost 50 per cent of the women had rates of $16 or over. These 
rates in fruit and grocery and miscellaneous stores were due in 
large measure to the preponderance of office employees, a more 
highly paid group of workers. 

Wage Rates by Occupation. 

The term “mercantile industry’? covers a number of distinct 
occupations. These occupations may be roughly grouped accorid- 
ing to the degree of skill and initiative required. Such a grouping 
discloses a marked variation in wage rates from group to group, as 
the following table shows: 
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pints 4.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCANTILE 
ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACIE CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY OCCUPA- 
TION, 
































NUMBER. 
| W lemp f I i ) i per week wel 
Occupation. | ss | | | | | €1) 
land | $9 | $10 | $11 | $i2 | $13 | $14 | $15 | and (1 
| under / over 
ae . a ai se 
SnlesWOMON......-.cceeeeeeee- | 58 | 106 1} 61 66 61 157 | 3 627 71 
Ojfice employees. -..-.-------- } 12 | 6 8 10 131 32 |} 64) 127 370 S10 
Alteration workroom employ- | 
COS... scores eee ere e ester sete a 5 20 | 3 | 72 ad 31 106 93 ; 
Millinery workroom einploy- | -| | | | 
OOS a scccccccccsescscosesess 8 |} ] 4 | 3 | 9 | 1 | 1 | 23 35 | 85 
Mis or omployees, | | | | 
OU RARUIN >. ick ata snare Ama @ aoe m0: | 150] ot 10 | 20 } 55 | 7 | 9] 44 60 4S] 
Miscellane us employees, c yI- | | | } 
OE RE DEE 224 74 | 11 15 33 | 11 6 | 3 1 416 
DONG: inttcheneaceceases 152 226 620 112 968 125 930 | 640/1,186! 4, 609 
| | 
PER CENT. 
Ail | ' 
Saleswomen.....--------++----- 2.3 | 4.3 16.2 2.5 26.8 2.5 | 6.4 13.6 25.4] 100.0 
Office employees.............-| 1.5 | 7] 7.2] 1.2] 162] 40] 7.9] 15.7] 45.7] 100.0 
Anerasnm Warnreom employ- | | | 
DOL IEISRE <3 ES as livakecst bee O64 9/ 20.8! 3.8] 8.9] 30.6] 26.9] 100.0 
Mi llinery workroom employ- | 
iO Be IY a SEO: | 9.4] 212] 47] 35! 106] 1.2] 1.2] 27.1] 41.2] 100.0 
Mise vollat 1eOus employ ees, | | | { } | 
WDC. . 2-0 eee ee ee ee eee eee ese 1.2] 7.1) 187] 4.2) U4] 1.5 414/ 9.1] 12.5] 100.0 
Miscellaneous empl col- | | | 
ONO eats eebowestaeeasccsess 03.8 | 17.8 10. 6 | 3.6 MA 28 ‘2 . 2 190.0 
RO snttenendnsenesenes | 98] 4.9 3.5) 2.4] 21.0] 2.7] 61] 13.9] 25.7] 100.0 
r | | 





Irom the data contained in Table 4, and in Table 5, which fol- 
lows, it is evident that approximately 50 per cent of all sales- 
women, as contrasted with 26.8 per cent of the office employees, 
received $12 or under per week. In the group $16 and over the 
percentages were 25.4 per cent for saleswomen and 45.7 per cent 
for office employees. The weekly rates for millinery workroom 
employees fell a little below those for office employees, 29.4 per 
cent receiving $12 and under and 41.2 per cent $16 and over. The 
comparatively large proportion of employees in millinery workrooms 
receiving $8 or under per week may be explained by the low rates 
paid to apprentices or learners. None of the alteration workroom 
employees had rates of less than $9 per week; one-fourth received 
$16 or over; and a majority of the remainder received either $12 
or $15 per week. Rates received by miscellaneous employees fell 
considerably below the rates received in the specified occupations, 
57 per cent of the whites and 82.2 per cent of the colored rec eiving 
$10 or under per week. 
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TABLE 5.—CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCANTILE EST An. 
LISHUMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OR UNDER, BY OCCU} 
TION, 














= ~ a — ree - — = — 
Cumulative per cent of woman employees whose rates of wa 
per week were— 
Occupation. a ee ee re ee <a Teeter 
$8 and | $9and $10and $lland $12and $i3and $l4and $15and $1) 
under.| under. under. under. under. under.’ under. under. 
ae, SS Se. ae. | . Ooh : 
| 23| 66! 220] 959] a22/ sas! 
Ee en ee ee ae 2.3); 6.6| 22.9) 25.81 62.2| 54.6] 61.0] 74.6 25.4 
Ue | 25] 22] 9.4] 106] 26.8) 30.7| 386] 54.3) 4 
Alteration workroom employees. ..... eee atte ft 9.0] 29.8; 33.5) 42.5 | 7.1] 2 
Millinery workroom employees....... | 94] 10.6) 15.3) 188] 29.4; 30.6) 31.8] 58.8) 41 
Miscellaneous employees, white....... | 31.2} 383) 57.0) 61.1 |} 72.6) 74.0) 78.4) 87.5 i2 
Miscellaneous employees, colored..... | 53.8] 71.6) 82.2} 85.8] 95.0, 97.6} 99.0; 99.8} 
DNA itdapetatanndscsnaseaste | 9<.8] 14.7| 282] 306] 61.6] 54.3} 60.4] 74.3) 25.7 
| j } 








Information similar to that shown in Tables 4 and 5 for all employ- 
ees is shown in Tables 6 and 7 for the colored woman employees only, 
the classification, however, being by kind of establishment and no: 
by occupation. 

Table 6—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COLORED WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCAN 
TILE ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY KIND 0) 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
NUMBER. 


= ~ ; = wee on weer oe ; : = = =o 
Colored woman employees whose rates of wages per week were— 


























Kind of establishment. . | | l | 
jUnder j el a | $l5and , 
$8 | $s $9 | $10 $11 $12 $13 | $14 over otal 
ee 
Department stores............ = ta | 42: 27 4; 2) Hi 4 | 4 
ek ere eee 9; MM; 33); WW | i Copa | ee 
Res ee | 111 | 113 74; 44 | 15} 38 11 | 6 4 4] 
} | | | } | | 
PER CENT. 
' } } | act ama in 
Department stores. ..........- a3 OST M8 2Si | COU 7.3 3.4 2 ES 10 
(0 EES eee | 10.1 | 15.7 36. 0 | 19.1 | a | rag CRON PRES SSE Bares Das ci 10 
RU icekcns EES Te, | 26.7; 27.2 17.8; 10.6 3.6 9.1 264° 24 1.0 100 
| | 





TABLE 7.—CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF COLORED WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCA®* 
TILE ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OR UNDE I 
BY KIND OF ESTABLISHMENT. 





























—— ————— a - —— ————=$—— 
Cumulative per cent of colored woman employees whose rates 
wages per week were— 
Kind ofestablishment. | acumen ar 
Under |$8and $9and |$10and $1land $l2and $i3and $l4and $15an | 
a $8 j|under. under.) under.' under. under. under. under. ov: 
POA aut PLS te xa Fes: *: | es bent See Z : | 
PGPATEMENE StOTES 0... 0. ccs coscess 31.2 61.5} 74.3 | 82.6] 86.9) 94.2 | 97.6 | 98. 8 | 
ii hose teh nck 6b6s 6cneenen ene 10.1) 25.8) 61.8] 80.9] 82.0 97.8 | 97.8} 100.0 
EAR Pee Ease eee a 26.7 | 53.8] 71.6 | 82.2] 85.8 | 95.0 | 97.6 | 99.0 
} ‘ | maz 
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As shown in Tables 6 and 7, over half the colored employees had a 
weekly rate of $8 and under and only 5 per cent received over $12. 

The variation in rates paid to women employed in the mercantile 
industry was not entirely due to differences in occupation. An 
analysis of the rates within a given occupation revealed a striking 
lack of uniformity. 

Table 8 shows the weekly rates of woman employees in the 109 
mercantile establishments studied, by occupation and kind of 
establishment. 

Tinte 8—NUMBER AND PER_CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MER 

ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY OCCUPATION 


AND KIND OF ESFABLISHMENT. 
NUMBER. 

















Woman employees whose rates of wages per week were— 
Or cupation and kind of —— i Sap ae ig — 
establishment. | 
|$Sand)| , P ere §6«—6(616and | -r 
lunder.| %% | $10 | $11 | $12 | $13 | sia | $15 POM | Total. 
| ] ' | i } he 
a : | = oe & canes — 
| | 
SALESWOMEN, | | 
Department stores............ 33 70} 301 | 32/ 549 45 128 195 365 1,718 
6, 10, and 15 cent stores....... | 20 | 35 | 72 20 57 | 4 7 19 2 236 
Millinery St@POS. .. 24... cceees Be sw ee eee 9 ope tS 2 6 16 | 27 
ee er are: eee 7 | 4 _ Sl ] 5 2 | 23 
Ladies’ specialty stores........ ee 1 | 12 5 38 | 9 10 76; 161} 312 
Fruit and grocery stores....../......./....... es Bee ees 2 4 8 | 15 
Miscellaneous stores...........| (Dee 3 ee eee 14 3 7 32 73 | 140 
rs io cai 58{| 106| 401| 61! 663 61 157| 337/ 627| 2.471 
Cumulative total!....... 58 164} 565} 626! 1,289} 1,350 ! 1,507 | 1,844 627 | 2 471 
[<———-- LLL. —S, ———— Ls es Soe Soe ——_=— -— — = ———aD 
OFFiCE EMPLOYEES. | | 
Department stores............ | 610] 4} 50} 7; 113 28 56 9, 199] 556 
5, 10, and 15 cent stoeres....... edacam eae ie ed See 1 | 1 11 15 
Eg. ee FE eee ee? ts Wage ceded eccabeuel coun wi ee, Serer 4 | 4 
LEY SO MOU Gian coc sie cioslocuse ws Sea eer rrr suena ue iceleataoke ve Riaems ews awd aman 1 | l 
Ladies’ specialty stores.......!....... | 2 | 4} 3 9 | 3 2 6 34 | A3 
Fruit and grocery stores....... eee err eer ere Eee Aen 13 42 | 56 
Miscellaneous stores........... } i teas 2 Eee 7 1 | § | 18 | 79 | 115 
2 Ra ees apheal 12 6 58 10 131 32 64 127 | 370 810 
Cumulative total!....... 12 | 18 76 86 | 217 249 313} 440 370 810 
OTHER EMPLOYEES, | | | 
Department stores. ........... | 347| 77| 120, 32] 110; 21] 31) 90] sa! on6 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores....... Dethews PS yeriet ee SS) ES, SEE Birk 1 | 2 | 3 
Millinery stores. .............. | ) ae 3 1 | eee Pca dvs g | 14 36 
] trong yom ae 22 | 25 20 3 37 9 | 18 63 58 256 
Frnit and grocery stores.......|.......!......./....... 1 | PT abelian ae ed re, 6 2 
Miscellaneous stores........... | 8 | 11 18 4 22 2 | 10 13 | 27 115 
ici aidixadchinexes | 382] 114! 161 41| 174 32} 59| 176] 189! 1,328 
} Cumulative total!....... | 382 | 496 657 608 S72 904 963 | 1,139 | 189 1, 328 
} | | \ | 





PER CENT. 





SALESWOMEN, 


sunneqpencnnctonmnemnngeniee 


_— 














& Department stores............ 1.9 4.1 7.5 1.9 32.0 2.6 7.5} 11.4 21.2; 100.0 
3 Ne and 15 cent stores....... 8.5 | 14.8 { 30.5 8.5; 24.2 Lg 3.0 8.1 &{ 100.0 
Mitr SCOTOS . foe occcescccs ery Seawnate fe ee te PRS: 7.4 22.2) 59.3) 100.0 

liry goods stores.......... voes| edioned RR OG. 87.61 17.6 1...000: 4.3} 21.7] 87] 100.0 
neg, presse J EOS cccevloszeret 3 3. 1.6; 12.2 2.9 3.2} 24.4] 51.6] 100.0 

ruit and grocery stores.......]......./.seeee a  .) Sas eee Pe ee 13.3} 26.7] 53.3} 100.0 
Miscellaneous stores........... 3.6 ccecece | ot 10.0, 2.1) 5.0} 22.9| 52.1! 100.0 
ee a 2.3] 4.3] 16.2] 25) 2%.8| 2.5 | 4! 13.6] 25.4!/ 100.0 
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TABLE 8.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCANT! 
ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY OCCUPA’ 
AND KIND OF ESTABLISHMENT—Concluded. 


PER CENT—Concluded. 









































SS = : ns an rere a nn 
Wome employees whose rates of Wages per week were— 
Occupation and kind of | SS aie ae he EEX Ta Be = 
. Ghaiiiemant '$sand| | | ; ‘ $i6and 
, : , under $9 $10 $11 | $12 $13 $14 $15 ever ; 
| c= ol : 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES. | 
Department stores............| 1.8] .7] 9.0} 2.3] 20.3] 5.0 10.1] 16.0] 35.8 | 
| | 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores....... eee. Bec ok wat ae ge eee b GT Ticasese 6.7) 6.7] 73.3 | 
Millinery RSET Ane Ei Teoees Re ae iad Joneses] ACA Sen 100.0 | 
PER OD ., o aise vocessiec|ucvcess Saeer REC AERO Epes earns ae TSP) eee 100.0 
Laidies’ specialty stores........!....... a2) 6.34 68) 14:3) “4.81 32 9.5] 54.0] 
ruit and grocery stores....... lovevees loweesee rae leetsices a a Cee } 23.2] 75.0 | 
Miscellaneous stores..........-. Rid Ski cies ee ¢ y Hees 6.1 9 | 4.3; 15.7] 68.7 | 
ee 1.5 7| 7.2| 1.2] 162| 40] 791 15.7] 45.7| 
OTHER EMPLOYEES, | | | | 4 | we Z. Bi | 
Department stores............ | 37.9} 84] 13.1) 3.5) 120) 23) 3.4 | 98] 9.6 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores....... eniecnaperevess RS SEE aS benlegsiss Bitennss 33.3 | 66.7 | 
Millinery stores............... ee Ty Seem var Ty gs y eee S aiepiiin | 25.0} 38.9 | 
seal “ialty stores........ | 86) 10.2) 7.8 1.2) 14.5 3.5} 7.0} 24.6 2.7 | 
Tuit and grocery stores.......!.......!....0.- eee eS ee eee GAIREIE DER ON 
Miscellaneous stores..........- | 7.0] 9.6] 15.7) 3.5) 192] 17) 87) 13] 23.5] 
EE Ea 28.8} 8.6] 12.1] 3.1] 13.1] 2 | 4.4} 13.3] 14.2 
EE Te TRE SEAN ee eee a): Res. oe i la ae 








In Table 9 are shown cumulative percentages of the woman employ- 
ees who received each classified weekly rate or under, by occupation 
and kind of establishment. 


TABLE 9.—_CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN 109 MERCANT! 
ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OR UNDER, 
OCCUPATION AND KIND OF ESTABLISHMENT. 










































































Cc umul: ative per cent of woman employe ees W vhose ré ates f wage 
week were— 

Occupation and kind ofestablishment.| g. | gq | $10 si | si2 | $13 l si4 | $15 [Pag 
| and and | and | and | and | and and | and | and 
under. under. under.| under.’ under. under. | scien dunder Ov 

SALESWOMEN. . | i | | 

Department stores. ........... Sek peat 1.9) 6.0} 2.5} 25.4) 57.3} 60.0) 67.4] 78.7] 

&, 10, and 15 cent stores............... 8.5 23.3 | 53.8] 62.3 85.4 §8.1 | 91.1 99.2 

Millinery stores..................2-.-- SS Sere 7.4 7.4} ULL) U.1] 18.5; 40.7 

Dry goods IE 6 8s. Sin cdenbiglih L raubaans NS | 30.4] 47.8) 65.2] 65.2 | 69.6; 91.3) + 

Ladies’ ~ panned ct el Oe re so) a 5.8} 17.9] 20.8 | 24.0) 48.4 

Fruit and grocery stores.............. hae: ee ae yt 7s &7 6.7] 20.0) 46.7) 5 

Miscellaneous stores..................- | 3.6 3.6; 7.9 7.2 17.9} 20.0 | 25.0 47.9; 3 

| SS SERENE ice ae | 23] 66] 22.9] 25.3/ 52.2] 54.6 | 61.0} 74.6] 2: 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES. | | Be g ey faa | 

Department stores...............----- 1 1.8] 25] 22.5] 12.8] 33.1] 381] 48.2] 64.2 

5, 10, and 15 cent stores............... Bee cnen lakaseee 6.7 | 6.7} 13.3) 13.3) 20.0 | 6.7) 7 

I od iss odeccectcesons ee eee) ae yp a Be A na | pe, “ORD | 10 

Dry is TRAP Date SI: SERENE RS Bite a i) Bo esate eS 2 | 10 

Ladies’ specialty stores.............-- Riesacnsd . Soe ae 14.3 28.6 | 33.3; 36.5 {| 46.0 | 4 

Fruit and grocery stores.............. eee Tapers: WES RNS a ol ° 20 | 18) 2.0; 7 

Miscellaneous stores................-.- 17) 17} 4.3) 434 104) 11.3] 15.7) 31.3) 68 

RN SS 2a eee 1.5 | 22) 9.4! 10.6) 26.8] 30.7 | 3 38. 6 | 54.3} 4 
OTHER EMPLOYEES. ge ees see | is a ease zt ik Tay } 

Department Stored... .. .....ccccccees 7.91 46.31 59.45 62.9 | 74.9! 77.2} 80.6] 90.4} 9.5 

NE are! ae ee ee eee RET See Eee 3.3) 67 

I WN occ vinnie ccc ccccesce 13.9 13.9 22.2 25.0} 36.1 36.1 36.1) 61.1 | 38.9 

SS RRR Ae CEPR! Re REESE eRe Kenn Seer ae 

Ladies’ specialty stores............... 8.6) 18.8) 26.6) 27.7) 42.2) 45.7) 52.7) 77.3) 227 

py 2 See Se Sa 50.0 } 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 

Miscellaneous stores...............--.- 7.0} 16.5] 32.2] 35.7] 5.8] 56.5] 65.2] 765 | 23 

a a ee 28.8| 37.4] 49.5] 52.6] 65.7| 681] 72.5| 85.8] 14.2 

: [1748] 
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SALESWOMEN, 


Saleswomen, being the largest occupational group, are considered 
first. Omitting the saleswomen in millinery stores, because of the 
seasonal character of their occupation and because of the fact that 
many of them combine making and trimming with selling, and sales- 
women in fruit and, srocery stores, because of their small number, it 
‘; seen from data contained in Table 9 that the percentage of sales- 
women having rates of $12 or less ranged from 17.9 per cent in ladies’ 
specialty shops to 86.4 per eent in 9, 10, and 15 cent stores. The 
corresponding percentage in department stores was 57.3 per cent. 
In the group receiving $16 and over the same divergence was found, 
This rate was received by 51.6 per cent in ladies’ specialty shops, by 
91.2 per cent in department stores, and by less than 1 per cent in 5, 
1 and 15 cent stores. It is obvious that these variations were due 

poe to the differences in the character of salesmanship required 

' the different types of stores. llowever, a detailed study of depart- 
ment-store wages (see p. 204) showed that even in stores of the same 
type marked differences still persisted. 

fect of bonus systems on wages.—The effect of the bonus system 
upon the wage level of saleswomen was difficult to determine. The 
payment of bonuses or commissions was not common to all establish- 
ments. In the establishments which did supplement wages by some 
such scheme, the methods of determining a bonus varied greatly; 


in some stores a certain percentage was allowed on all sales; in others 
a. commission was paid on al! goods sold in excess of a certain amount, 
the basic amount and the percentage payment varying from depart- 
ment to department. The payment of a bonus was often contingent 
upon other factors, such asa good-attendance record. Because of the 
total absence of a bonus system in a large number of establishments, 
the difference in methods of determination in establishments wher 
the system was in vogue, and the dependence of a bonus upon other 
factors than salesmanship, it was impossible in this study to consider 
bonuses as an integral part of the wages of saleswomen. 

In the final analysis an inclusion of bonuses in cases where they 
were determinable would not affect the general conclusions, for the 
large proportion of the employees who received the commissions or 
bonuses were in the highest paid group—the ladies’ specialty shops. 
In these shops, where the payment of commissions was almost 
universal, over half of the saleswomen were rated at $16 or over. 
In 5, 10, and 15 cent stores where no commissions on sales were paid, 
less than 1 per cent of the women were receiving $16 or over. A 
study of department-store rates for saleswomen also showed that the 
rates in a bonus-paying establishment compared favorably with those 
in a nonbonus- ~paying establishment, the rates in some cases being 
even higher in the prior instance. 

[1749] 
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OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 


The rates paid to office employees showed less variation than thio. 
paid to saleswomen, as Table 9 shows. Omitting 5, 10, and 15 « 
stores, millinery, and dry-goods stores, because of the very sm. 
number of office workers employed in these establishments 
Table 8), it was found that the rates for office employees ranged f10) 
1.8 per cent at $12 and under in fruit and giocery stores to 53 | 
per cent in department stores. The percentage receiving | 
rate in ladies’ specialty shops was 28.6, and in miscellaneous sto: 
10.4. The percentages receiving rates of $16 or over showed si: 
ilar differences. Three-fourths of the office employees in fruit 
grocery stores had this rate, which was received by 68.7 per 
in miscellaneous stores, by 54 per cent in ladies’ *specialty sho 
and by only 35.8 per cent in department stores. This divergence 
rates paid to office employees may be explained in part by the f. 
that the smaller stores employed one or two women in the office 
responsible and necessarily higher-paid work, while the larger st 
emploved a large office force, many of them engaged in the sim)! 
clerical work. 


















MISCELLANEOUS WORKERS. 


Table 9 shows that of the miscellaneous workers in departnmy 
stores 37.9 per cent received less than $9 per week, in millinery sto: 
13.9 per cent, in ladies’ specialty shops 8.6 per cent, and in misce!! 
neous establishments 7 per cent. The percentages receiving rates 
$12 and under were 74.9 for department stores, 36.1 for milline) 
stores, 42.2 for ladies’ specialty stores, and 54.8 for miscellanecon: 
establishments. Here again the greater number of cleaners, seri) 
women, maids, bundle wrappers, etc., may account in part for t! 
larger percentage of low-paid workers in the department stores. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is evident from an analysis of these wage data that not only was 
there a difference in wage rates between different occupations in t! « 
mercantile industry but also a marked variation within a given occ! 
pation. These variations in rates within a given occupation may | 
accounted for in one way or another—difference in the degree of sk:/! 
required, difference in the character of the work performed, differen 
in the length of service—but when all of these explanations have be 
made, the fact remains that in February and March, 1919, over h: 
of all female store employees in the District were receiving $12 or le- 
per week (see Table 5), a wage obviously below that necessary to mv 
the cost of living for a self-supporting woman: 

WAGE RATES IN SEVEN DEPARTMENT STORES. 


The seven department stores included in the study employe 
approximately 70 per cent of all the women for whom wage rates wer’ 
obtained. Similar conditions in these stores justify comparison 0! 
[1750] 
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their wage rates. Both because of preponderance in workers and 
comparable conditions a more detailed analysis has been made of 
their pay rolls. 

The division of work within a given establishment differs only in 
minor details from the division in other establishments of the same 
kind. By disregarding slight differences in classification the follow- 
ing occupational grouping has been made for all female employees in 
the seven department stores: 

Panne 10.—DISTRIBUTION OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN SEVEN DEPARTMENT STORES, 
BY OCCUPATION. 








| 

Occupation. ; Number. | Percent. 

s ———$__—_ ;_—_ ——__— 
SN ica nore ak bs cine 40 hvala wn | 1,718 | 53.9 
EE CLEP EET OEE Te \ 556 17.4 
Alteration workroom employees..........! 18) 5.6 
Millinery workroom employees.......... 13 1.3 
Messengers and bundle wrappers......-.. 258 g ] 
Colored stock girls and maids........... 144 4.5 
Miscellaneous employees..........-. _— 20] 9.1 
Es Ree em 19) 100.0 











Wages According to Occupation. 

The wage figures given in Tables 11 and 12 show that a marked 
variation existed in the rates of pay in the different occupations—a 
variation both in range of rates and in proportion of workers at each 
rate. 


TABLE 11.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN SEVEN DEPARTMENT 
STORES, RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE BY OCCUPATIONS, 






































NUMBER. 
Woman employees whose rates of wages per week were 
Occupation. La des Gi ak ) | 
$Sanc} go | ep i ges Lh ew | eee | coe end n 
under | @4¥ $11 $12 i $13 ; $14 | $15 over. | rotal. 
| | | | | 
aes ee Se | = 
Baltes 5 <scswawssesecas 33 70} 301 | 32) 549 45 128; 195 365 | 1,718 
Office empfoyees.............. 10 { AQ | 7 113 28 56 eel 199 | Soe 
Alteration workroom employ- |.....-- 1 | 13 | 11 | 46 5 14 | 2 | 38 1:0 
ees. | } | 
Millinery workroom employees 5 1 | 3 | 2 5 1| 1 13 | 12 | 43 
Messengers and bundle wrap- 
ee eee ee oa, 3 154 | 65] 2 g 1 | 2 | 6} 258 
ftock girls and maids (colored) 87 34 | 16 | 2 ee ee | 144 
Miscellaneous employees...... 101 26 | 23 | 15 46 14 14 0 2 | 291 
Teh. chides pcketonceiits “a 151) 471) 71) 772 94| 215| 374] 652] 3,190 
i | | } | | 
PER CENT. 
Saleswomen................... 1.9| 4.11 17.5! 19! 320 26! 7.5) 11.4] 21.2) 100.0 
(Ollice employees fT Ieee 1.8 5. 74 9.0 | a 20. 3 5.0 10.1 | 16.0 } 30. 8 100. 0 
Alteration workroom employ- | 
COS «0 cacpocsendesredeesocseceiscccess 6 | : 6.1 25. 6 2.8 7.8} 28.9] 21.1 100.0 
Millinery workroomemployees| 11.6} 2.3| 7.0] 4.7| 11.6 2.3) 23) 30.2] 27.9! 100.0 
Messengers and bundle wrap- 
DS PEL 59.7} 5.8} 25.2 ot Ba .4{ .8! 19] 2.31] 100.0 
Stock girlsand maids (colored) | 60.4 | 23.6| 11.1 2S Ok > ee A Res ore | 100.0 
Miscellaneous employees......| 34.7 8.9 | 7.9 §.2/ 15.8, 48] 48] 69) 11.0) 100.0 
TUE scccsccccesstsecss] SKS 4.7 | 4.8 2.2| 24.2 2.9; 6.7; 11.7] 20.4] 100.0 
| 
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TABLE 12.—CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN SEVEN DEPART. 
MENT STORES RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OR UNDER, By 
OCCUPATION, 










re _ 





Cumulative per cent of woman employees whose rates of was, 
per week were— 












ay. | 
$8 $9 $10 $il $12 | $13 | $14 $15 | $16 
and | and | and | and | and | and! and | and | and 
under.) under. under.; under.) under.) under. sams ennames over 
| | j | 






Occupation, ip 





























































ee eee eee 1.9 6.0 23.5 25.4 57.3 60.0 | 67.4 78.8 

OMICS GRBINTONE . 6o.0.n co csveccecvcsces / 3.8] 2.5] 11.5] 12.8] 33.1] 381] 482] 64.2 | . 

Alteration workroom employees...... Sanwa do's 6] 7.8] 13.9] 39.4] 42.2] $0.0] 78.9 | 

Millinery workroom employees-......, 11.6] 13.9 20.9 | 25.6] 37.2] 39.5] 41.9] 72.1] 

Messengers and bundle wrappers. - . -. | 59.7] 65.5] 90.7] 91.5] 94.6] 95.0) 95.8] 97.7 | 

Stock girls and maids (colored).......| 60.4 |) 84.0} 95.1! 96.51 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0 | 100.0 |. 

Miscellaneous employees.............- | 34.7{| 43.6] 51.5 | 56.7 72.5 71.3 82.1 89.0 | 1! 
Ry eee aera | 12.2] 17.0] 31.7] 34.0 | 58.2 | 61.1] 67.8] 79.6} 20.4 








As a group office employees received the highest rates of pay. 
Saleswomen formed an intermediate class between these office worke: 
and the lower-paid emplovees—messengers, bundle wrappers, stoc' 
girls, and other miscellaneous workers. Thus approximately 36 per 
cent of the office employees and 21 per cent of the saleswomen re 
ceived $16 and over per week, while only 11 per cent of the miscella- 
neous workers and 2 per cent of the messengers and bundle wrappers 
received that much. Only 33.1 per cent of the office employees ha: 
rates of $12 or under, in contrast to 57.3 per cent of the saleswome: 
and 94.6 per cent of the messengers and bundle wrappers. Colored 
stock girls and maids were in no case receiving more than $12 per 
week, and less than 5 per cent of them more than $10. The num!) 
of office employees and saleswomen receiving less than $9 per week 
was small; in each case the figure was less than 2 per cent, in contra- 
to 35 per cent for the miscellaneous help and 60 per cent for the me 
sengers, bundle wrappers, colored stock girls, and maids. 

The mode or most frequent rating for all employees was $12 per 
week; one-fourth received that wage. However, when employees 
were divided into occupational groups, $12 was found to be the move 
for saleswomen only. While one-third of all saleswomen had a rate 
of $12 per week, the most frequent wage rate for alteration and mil- 
linery workroom employees was $15 per week, and for messengers, 
bundle wrappers, colored maids, and stock girls $8 per week. 







' 



























Wages According to Establishments. 





In addition to differences in rates as between occupations, there 
was also a marked variation in rates from establishment to establish- 
ment. This is shown in Table 13, which gives for each of the seven 
department stores the per cent of employees who were receiving each 
classified rate per week. 
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‘stablishment No 


‘stablishment No. 


stablishment No. ¢ 
‘stablishment No. 


‘stablishment No. 
tablishment No. 


~@ 
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CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN SEVEN DEPARTMENT STORES 
RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Per cent of woman em ployee s whose rates of wages per week were— 

ae Uo | | | 

$8 | | $16 
and $9 | $10 | $11 $12 $13 $14 $15 ind j Total. 

under.} over 

! | ! 

vies 1 10.2] 7.9] 21.2/ 27] 19.3) 27] 75) 11.6] 17.0 100 
inieaeabew tenes Breas 1.0 6.7 a3..3 3.6 11.4 13.5 24.4 100 
ebacevened 9.5 | a3 24.2 2.3 27.6 3.5 5.8 7.4 17.5 190 
eescccoces 12.0 | 15.3 | 16.7 ao 29.0 ee 2.0 13.3 6.7 100 
Sl ste oc ; 2.8] ee 12. 1 4.0 31.5 | 9 7.4 9.6 21.4 100 
i eimai Gitar 16.7) 4.9 14.3 1.4 25. 2 a. ee 12. 2.3 100 
pe es ae | 123 5.3 .O 1.4 21.9 3.3 | 5.5 15.5 2ti. 2 100 
12.2 4.7 14.8 2.2 24.2 2.9 6.7 11.7 20.4 100 


TORRE ovcccvessscasdescx 








In the following table the data contained in Table 13 are arranged 


to show, by cumulative percentages, the proportion of employees in 


each establishment receiving each classifi 


c 
Fe) 
C¢ 


l rate or under: 


Tarte 14.—CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN SEVEN DEPARTMENT 


STORES RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, 





BY ESTABLISHMENTS. 











Cumulative per cent of woman employces whose rates of 3 
| per week were 
| _ — ———————— = — 
Establishment. | l 
$8 $9 $10 $11 $12 | $13 $14 £15 $15 
| and and and and and and and and and 
funder. under. under. under. under.; under.) under.! under.) over. 
Petals Peet hick ciccccccccceed 142 18.1 39.3 | 42.0 61.3 64.0] 71.5 83.0 17.9 
Pstavhsniment 90. 2... .ccccscocvwcce 17.1 1X. 1 24.9 24.9; 47.2 50.8 62.2 75.6 24.4 
Establichanest No. 3............0<s00- 9.51 11.5 35.7 | 38.2] 65.8! 69.3] 75.1} 82.5 17.5 
Establishment No. 4.........<ccccece- 12.0 27.3 44.0 49.3 69.3 73.9 SO. 0 93.3 6.7 
Establishment No. 5.........<..csecs: 11.8 13.0 25. 1 29. 1 60.7 61.6 69.0 78. 6 | 21.4 
Estabrignment INO. 6........<..<cesece 16.7 21.6) 35.9 37.3 62.5 63.3 66. 4 78.8 21.2 
Establishment NO. Z..0cececccccecees. 12.3 17.6 23:7 4.1 16.0 19.5 58.3 3.8 26.2 
PUES be dibs Cause batnentedeieu: 12.2 17.0 31.7 34.0 58.2; 61.1 67.8 79.6 | 20.4 
| | | 


As Tables 13 and 14 show, 27.3 per cent of all the woman em- 
ployees in establishment No. 4 received $9 or under per week in con- 
trast to 11.5 per cent and 13 per cent in establishments Nos. 3 and 5, 
respectively. Again, in establishment No. 4 almost half (44 per cent) 
of the total number employed had rates of $10 or less per week, while 
only one-fourth of the women in establishments Nos. 2, 5, and 7 had 
a like rate. In establishment No. 4, 69.3 per cent of the women, as 
compared with 47.2 per cent and 46 per cent in establishments Nos. 
2 and 7, respectively, were receiving $12 or less per week. Less than 
7 per cent of the woman employees of establishment No. 4 were 
receiving $16 or over per week, while in establishments Nos. 2 and 7 
24.4 per cent and 26.2 per cent, respectively, were in that group. 

To carry this comparison further, an analysis was made of the 
variation in wage rates by occupations in these seven stores. This 
analysis is shown in Tables 15 and 16. 


{ 
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TABLE 15.—PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN SEVEN DEPARTMENT STORES 
RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY OCCUPATION AND BY ESTAR. 
LISHMENT. 
































res ss amon = 
Per cent of woman employees whose rates of wages per week were 
. . " a | nial = = Be oid 
Occupation and establishment. $8 | | | S16 
and $9 | $10 | $11 | $t2 | $13 $14 $15 |} and | Total. 
under. over. 
pe a5 ny a 
SALESWOMEN, | | 
| 
Establishment No. 1.......... 2.8 6.6} 24.3; 2.2; @.7 0.6 8.4 14.3 18.1 10 
Establishment No. 2..........|..-:...|-.----- Sy 5 ieee 40.4} 3.91 13.5] 15.4] 23.1 100 
Establishment No. 3.......... 7 8-9: 220 17| @.5!1 2.7 6.0) 7.7 | 46.9 10g 
Establishment No. 4.......... 1.8; 19.3| 17.4] 6.4] 22.9] 9.2 2:8; 156) 46 1 
Establishment No. 5........-- §} 12] 182] .5/ 37.4] .5| 10.7] 91) 219] 
Establishment No. 6.......... 4.2; 5.5) M8j° 2.1; 2.6] 1.4 2.8}; 11.8] 23.9 
Establishment No. 7.......... 6} ¢1.5 4.1 1.2; 32.5) 4.4] 11.0; 11.9) 33.0 
Rs Ua iv begets ost ends | 1.9 ae 17.5 1.9 32. 0 BOT 7.5 11.4 1.2 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES, el aes 
Establishment No. 1........../....... | 1.3) 25.6 3.9 13:81 32:8 6.4 a7 1 eS 
Establishment No. 2.......... ae ERS ae pee | 2.8] 52] 13.0! 18.2] 36.4 
Establishment No. 3.......... ; 22) 11) 8&4 mi |. &s 9.5 2.6} 16.8); 41.1 | 
Establishment No. 4..........).....-- 30.0 j....... bi Sci or 30.0} 30.0'....... 20.0} 10.0) 
Establishment No. 5.......... ae Sawn 5.2 eh - 2 | 5.2) 19.0) 39.7 | 
Establishment No. 6.......... oi ink 5 ee 3 ee 4.2] 12.7] 28.2 | 
Establishment No. 7.......... Bal feesnens | 66) .6| 19.2] 1.2} 13.8] 18.6) 38.9 
ene ae | 1s| .7{ 90{/ 13] 2.3| 5.0/| 101] 16.0! 35.8 
| } | : 





TABLE 16.—CUMULATIVE PER CENT OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES IN SEVEN DEPARTMENT 
STORES, RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OR UNDER, BY OCCUPATION 
AND ESTABLISHMENT, 


A TE A A RST —_——— = — _—— = ante vor —_s 





Cumulative per cent of woman employees whose rates of wa 
per week were— 









































Occupation and establishment. | | ] 
$s | $9 | $10 | $11 | $12 | $13 | $14 | $15 | $i6 
and and and | and | and and | and and | and 
under. under. under.; under., under.; under. under. under.) over. 
| | | | | 
| | 
SALESWOMEN, | | | 
| 
Batabiisnmoent No. 1............606.- 2.8}; 8&4] 32.7 34.9 586) 59.2) 67.6) 81.9] 18.1 
Establishment No. 2................-- SR oieiaes Lcegnne 3.9) 3.9) 44.2) 481) 61.5) 76.9) 23.1 
pO ee 1.7} 3.6); 25.6) 27.2] 67.7 70.4 | 76.4) 84.) 15.9 
Establishment No. 4..............-.. 1.8 {| 21.1} 385) 45.0! 67.9) 77.1] 79.8} 95.4 4.6 
Establishment No. 5............-.---- .5 16; 19.8; 20.3) 57.7] 583] 69.0) 7&1 21.9 
Establishment No. 6............-...-- | 4.2! 9.7) 31.5] 33.6] 60.2] 61.6] 644] 761] 23.9 
Matablishment INO. 7.2 onc cccccccceses -6; 2.0 6.1 7.3 | 39.7 44.1 55.1 | 67.0 33 
i ciratiinsmacaeden | 1.9| 60) 23.5| 25.4] 57.3| 60.0] 67.4| 7&8] 21.2 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES. we | ; ce ae a re ee i 
| 
Establishment No. 1............-...-- — |} 1.3) 26.9] 30.8) 43.6] 56.4) 62.8] 70.5 29.5 
Bre ror RE ane mne ; 6.5 6.5 | 27.3] 32.5] 45.5] 63.6 36.4 
Establishment No. 3... ...........-.-- } 21) 3.2] 11.6] 13.7) 20.0) 29.5) 421) 589) 41.1 
Establishment No. 4..............-.-- loamesda | 10.0; 10.0] 10.0, 40.0; 70.0} 70.0; 90.0 10. 0 
GER IIIED SO. DL 0. oh adcnccceccceatocscacs aigss was | §.2 6.9 | 36.2] 36.2] 41.4 60. 3 39.7 
Establishment No. 6........-.-.---.-- | 84] 99] 14.1] 141] 54.9] 54.9] 59.1] 71.8] 282 
Establishment No, 7.......2.s.sceeess | 1.2; 1.2 7.8 8.4) 27.6] 288) 42.5] 61.1 38.9 
NN sp eciniigtninceeiinints | 1.8 | 25, 11.5 | 128 | 331) 381) 482/ 642) 35.8 
! { i | 





As shown in these tables, establishment No. 2 was paying less than 
4 per cent of its saleswomen at a rate of $10 or under, while in estab- 
lishments Nos. 1, 4, and 6, over 30 per cent were being paid at that 
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rate. One-third of the saleswomen in establishment No. 7 wero 
receiving $16 or over in contrast to less than 5 per cent in establish- 
ment No. 4. 

The same striking difference in rates within an occupation is shown 
among the office employees. A variation of 30 per cent is shown in 
the rates paid by one establishment over those paid by another. 

These figures prove conclusively that within a given competitive 
area establishments of the same kind may prosper side by side 
although the wage level may differ from one to another. This bears 
out the oft-proven fact that there is no connection between wage 
rates and total labor cost; that where the highest rates prevail the 
lowest labor cost may be found, and vice versa. It is generally con- 
ceded that high wages make for greater efficiency. Furthermore, 
organization and management are such important factors in the cost 
of carrying on a business that a few dollars more or less in the pay 
envelope of the workers may be more than offset by scientific handling 
of the labor force, 

SUMMARY. 

This survey of the wages paid in the mercantile industry may be 
summarized as follows: One-half of all women employed in this 
industry were receiving $12 or less per week. This large proportion 
of low-paid workers was not made up of unskilled employees alone, 
for 54 per cent of them were saleswomen. It is obvious that a wage 
ef $12 is far below that required by a self-supporting woman to 
meet the necessary cost of living and to maintain herself in health 
and comfort. 





REPORT OF MASSACHUSETTS MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION, 1918. 


The report of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission for 
the 11 months ending November 30, 1918, presents a summary of the 
results of investigations conducted by the commission in 1918, 
including an investigation of the wages of women in cotton textile 
factories, in restaurants, in canning and preserving establishments, 
and in confectionery establishments. The table following compiled 
from the report gives the average weekly rates of payment to women 
employed in cotton textile factories and in restaurants, and the 
average weekly earnings of women employed in the canning and 
preserving industry and in confectionery establishments: 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN RECEIVING EACTI SPECIFIED AVERA: 
WEEKLY RATE OF PAY AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED 
DUSTRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


| 





Under 36. Under $8. Under 29. | $9 and over. Total 
Industry. | j 

(Num-| Per | Num-! Per | Num-/;} Per Num-! Per | Num- | Pe; 

| ber. j cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. ber, cent. ber. 
COtCOR GON 8 og. oc cveccmcccece 131 1.4) 1,002 10.4 2,528 | 26.4 7,063 | 73.6 9,591 
euentosirames* ooo... 5. cccasce<s 106) 14.7 240 | 33.3 313 | 43.4 408 . 56.6 72 
Canning and preserving *........ 18% | 28.5 10 69.7 589 | 89.2 | 71 «10.8 660 
Comimetiomery *, . ... ccecccccccce ISO | 17.6 $3, 45.1 | 673 | 62.8 398 37.2 1,071 Lib) 

PUNE ads cccccmucdcseeacd: ee) SE) Biss: 22 | 2268 | SRT | F200} OS: £2,008 Loy) 














1 Average weckly rates of pay; based on pay-roll records of 55 establishments from January to June, 19] 

2 Average weekly rates of pay; based ow pay-roll records for June, 1918. Over hali of these receive o; 
or more free meals each day. 

3 Average weekly earnings: based on pay-roll records from July, 1917, to June, 1918. 

4 Average weekly earnings; based on pay-roll records from June to September, 191s. 


The report includes a tabular statement of itemized cost-of-living 
budgets as voted on by Massachusetts wage boards from January, 
1914, to the fall of 1918. This table indicates the amounts that have 
been considered necessary, at the dates noted, to provide woman 
workers with decent living, the ameunt increasing from $8.71 in 
January, 1914, to $12.50 m the fall of 1918, or an advance of 43.5 
per cent. The table is as follows: 


ITEMIZED COST-OF-LIVING BUDGETS AS VOTED ON BY MASSACHUSETTS WaAGh 























BOARDS. 
= i 7 i me = 
| | or Men’s! 45 " 
: Laun-| ¥om- Men’s | fur- | 2" | Retail | Office | ¥! 
Brush Candy “4. en’s in- li | sak 
board board, ry | cloth- cloth- | nish-| gap. milli- | clean- mil! 
' onl ties oe! | ing |ings|— | nery ers _ 
Item. — pore (win- | Rien | board board “wv board | board Ms : 
O14 , | ter, |, (spring,|(sum-) 7... (spring, (spring, 9"), 
1914). | 1914). | 4q,-') |(spring,)*}o,- “ (win- fall, 
| 1915 *| 1916). 1917). -— | ter, 1918). WIS). | gig) 
| }* “| 1918). 
| | 
ey Mee Bee ¥ 
Board and lodging......... | $5.25 | $5.25 $5.25 $5.75 | $5.50 $6.00 $6.00 $7.00 | $7.00 $7 
CIE is Sa temcdvescocsnce | 144) 1.50) 2.50/ 1.50) 1.90) 1.75 | 1.50 1.92; 1.75 2.1 
0 pS eee 00; .45) .50} aT .35 et . 2h} .30 | .30 | 
RMN Fick cuedose 70} .60) .60] .10/ 1.40} 160} 60! 60 “60 | ‘ 
Doctor and dentist......... } -20; .25) .25] 25 | 25} .20; .40 20 | 245 | i) 
(oS SR REP (eet “et se oe 10] 10) 1h} 3] 
Newspapersandmaygazines.; .16)  .1L |  .16 18 | 4 J 3} ee i ie Is 
I intel c6 iiibacdae v0 19 | 20 | 20 | 25 | 25 | | Ree 35 | 25 4 
ON OSES PO en oe . 20 - 20 | YY -% =» Oe ep eian | . 25 | . 20 2 
__ IER Tee eee Dds igithd RE Sch ea a: tS CR ee 23) .% 
oe ae SERN, (ARSE WA re 10 | 20 50 | .60 25 | 35 2 
Organization dues.......... Rida dpatehowern Wageseimnecdaucs Tae: ae 5 Gat Reet 2S Ae 
ID 6s nso kerhesecccesion tenes See Benen sees eit jreceeees | tee | 10} 15 | 10 
Re See hee me Meigen of Peek as eeeuad Foe wican ty Re 5 
Ss SS ee Se a ees = SS EE ee — 
t : 
SCOR | 8.71/18.67| 8.77 8.98 | 10.00 10.45/ 9.65! 11.64! 11.54) 12.50 
| 





1 $8.75 was voted unanimously by the candy makers’ wage board from the above budget as the necessary 
cost of living, allowing S cents extra for miscellaneous requirements. 

The report notes that wage boards for four occupations were in 
session in 1918—namely, muslin underwear, retail millinery, office 
and building cleaners, and wholesale millinery. The decrees approv- 
ing the determinations of these boards were made by the minimum 
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wage commission and were noted in the Montniy Lanor Review 
for September, 1918 (pp. 201, 202), February, 1919 (pp. 194, 195), and 
April, 1919 (pp. 186, 187). A brief summary of the result of the 
wage boards’ activities in 1918 is presented, as is also a statement of 
the enforcement of the commission's decrees in the women’s clothing 
industry, the men’s clothing and men’s furnishings industries, retail 
stores, women’s muslin underwear, and retail millinery industries. 
An appendix to the report gives the text of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Jidicial Court decision rendered September 24, 1918, upholding the 
constitutionality of the minimum-wage law. 





RECENT ORDERS BY BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE BOARD. 


The provisions of the Minimum Wage Act, approved by the British 
Columbia (Canada) legislative assembly on April 23, 1918, were briefly 
summarized in the Monruty LaBpor Review for August, 1918 (p. 
212). If, upon investigation, the minimum wage board which the 
act created finds that in any occupation, trade, or industry the wages 
paid to employees are inadequate, the board is empowered to call a 
conference for the purpose of determining what is a suitable wage and 
to establish and enforce the same. Down to March 31, 1919, six 
orders had been issued by the board. Three of these orders per- 
taining to the mercantile industry became effective on February 24, 
1919, and three pertaining to laundry, cleaning, and dyeing industries 
became effective on March 31, 1919. 

Order No. 1 fixes the minimum wage for female employees 18 years 
of age and over in the mercantile industry at 26,°, cents per hour, or 
$12.75 per week, effective for a period of 12 months from the date of 
the order, namely, February 24, 1919. , 

Order No. 2 applies to females under 18 years of age employed in 
the mereantile industry, and fixes a minimum wage for them at 
$7.50 per week during the first three months of employment, the rate 
increasing by 50 cents per week for each successive three months of 
service until a rate of $11 per week is reached. Employment for a 
total period of at least one year shall be deemed to constitute com- 
pletion of the term of apprenticeship, and upon reaching the age of 
18 years the girl shall receive the minimum wage provided for adult 
workers. 

Minimum wages for woman apprentices are fixed in order No. 3. 
In this order it is explained that the act empowers the board to issue 
to any woman apprentice a special license authorizing her employ- 
ment in a specified industry at a minimum wage, to be fixed in the 
license, less than the minimum wage fixed for the said industry. The 
order then fixes the apprenticeship term for women over 18 years of 
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age at one vear divided into four periods of three months each, ani 
establishes a minimum weekly wage of $9 for the first period, $10 fur 
the second period, $11 for the third period, and $12 for the J:.; 
period. The term of apprenticeship for women under 18 years «) 
age shall not extend beyond the date on which said apprentice reachios 
the age of 18 years, and during the apprenticeship period the wave 
shall be as established in order No. 2. 

The three orders relating to laundry, cleaning, and dyeing indus- 
tries likewise fix the minimum wage for women over 18 years o/ 
age, for those under 18 years of age, and for woman apprentices. 

Under order No. 4 women over 18 years of age are to be paid » 
minimum wage of 28} cents per hour, or $13.50 per week. Under 
order No. 5 females under 18 years of age are to receive a minimuin 
wage of $8 per week during the first four months of employmen:, 
$8.50 during the second four months, $9 during the third four mont}:<, 
and an additional $1 per week during each four-month period there- 
after until a rate of $12 per week is reached, which rate is to continue 
until the girl reaches the age of 18 years. 

Order No. 6 is similar to order No. 3. The apprenticeship peric| 
for women over 18 years of age is fixed at one year, divided into thro: 
periods of four months each, and the minimum wage established 
$9 for the first period, $10.50 for the second period, and $12 for 1 
third period. No provision is made for women under 18 years of ag 
as was done in order No. 3. 





INDUSTRIAL PEACE IN AUSTRALIA THROUGH MINIMUM WAGE AN) 
ARBITRATION. 


An article bearing the above title, written by Judge Henry Bourn 
Higgins, president of the Australian Court of Conciliation and Ar!) 
tration, appeared in the issue of the MonruLy Review for Februar 
1916. This article was contributed by Judge Higgins to the Havr- 
vard Law Review, and was reproduced through the courtesy of the 
publishers of that magazine, to which it had been sent as a pres: 
tation of the Federal provision for industrial peace in Australia. 

The same writer has supplied additional information of the sul- 
ject, covering some three years’ further experience, the account 2) 
pearing in the January, 1919, issue of the Harvard Law Review. T! 
new matter is offered as supplementary, and necessarily involves so) 
review of the subjects previously treated. A summarization of tho 
principal points, with some quotations, is here proposed. 

The author’s title, ““A new province for law and order,” is cx- 
plained by the statement that “the new province to be rescued fro! 
anarchy is that of industrial matters.” The Federal Parliament 0! 
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Australia established the court whose activities are under considera- 
tion by an act of 1904, giving it power to conciliate where practi- 
cable, and if not, to arbitrate, in industrial disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State. ‘“‘It is a court for compulsory arbitra- 
tion—in the sense that its awards are binding as law upon the par- 
ties.”’ Agreement is first sought; “but when the party with the 
stronger economic position refuses to agree on iines of justice in- 
stead of economic strength, the court has to interfere by dictating 
terms such as would, in its opinion, be just in a collective agreement.” 

The awards must be consistent one with the other, or else comparisons breed un- 
necessary restlessness, discantent, industrial trouble. The advantages of system 
and consistency in awards are increasingly apparent, as parties knowing the lines 
upon which the court acts and understanding its practice, often now make agreements 
in settlement of a dispute in whole or in part without evidence or argument. The 
agreement if certified by the president and tiled in the court is deemed to be an 
award. 

A frequent necessity is the establishment of a minimum wage. 
Emphasis is laid on the double aspect of this proceeding. 

The court adheres to its practice of dividing the minimum wage awarded in two 
parts—the ‘‘ basic wage ’—the minimum to be awarded to unskilled laborers on the 
basis of ‘the normal needs of an average employee regarded as a human being living 
in a ¢ivilized community’’; and the other, the ‘secondary wage’’—the extra pay- 
ment to be made for trained skill or other exceptional qualities necessary for an em- 
ployee exercising the functions required. 


te 


What is referred to as “a curious controversy”? on the subject of 
the minimum fixed by the court is illustrated by an instance in 
which the refusal of workers to accept employment at the basic 
minimum was said by the would-be employers to be a strike, and 
therefore a violation of the act. It appeared that the workers in- 
volved were in reality of superior skill, and that their demand for 
an advance over the basic minimum was not unreasonable. How- 
ever, as the wage fixed was for the class of work as such, the court 
could not see its way to advance the minimum rate generally. Not- 
withstanding this limitation, it was able to reassure the employers 
that there is a difference between declining to enter on employment 
and the concerted cessation of work which constitutes a strike; also 
that it is not an unjust extortion for a man or class of men to special- 
ize on a particular line of work (loading wheat on ships in the case 
in hand), and seek special pay therefor. 

It is quite in harmony with the principle of freedom of contract subject to the mini- 
mum wage that an employer should seek by extra wages to attract men, who, as he 
thinks, will give him extra speed and efficiency. The device of a minimum wage 
will soon prove to be a bane instead of a blessing if the position be perverted as the 
arguments tend to pervert it. I can only say plainly that there is no breach of the 
award or impropriety in a man refusing his services in loading wheat unless the em- 
ployer pay him more than the minimum, It is all a matter of contract. 
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The employers accepted this view, and without having made 4 
discriminatory rate, the court was able by its advice to adjust tho 
matter on a mutually satisfactory basis. 


It would, of course, be an astounding position if, while the employer remains /) 
to give or refuse employment at the minimum rate, the employee were bound to ¢; 
employment at that rate. The employer has the formidable power of refusing 
give work to any particular man, the power to put an end to all his own busines; 
operations; why should not the employee be free to refuse to take work? A mini- 
mum rate is in effect a restraint on the employer; a maximum would be in effect 
restraint upon the employee. The act gives power to prescribe a minimum rate 
and the object of that power would be defeated if a man that thinks his services a) 
worth more than the minimum rate were not free to hold out for a higher rate. Some 
employers pay more than the minimum for the avowed purpose of attracting the 
best men. Incidentally it may be remarked that the position as now settled hi 
is very far from justifying the fears of those who look upon provisions for minimui 
rates as tending to the establishment of a ‘‘servile state.’”’ Mr. Belloc’s dogma ! 
that ‘‘the principle of a minimum wage involves as its converse the principle of com- 
pulsory labor’’ is not confirmed by such experience as | have had. 

The statement has often been made that the minimum rate tends to become 1! 
maximum rate. I have not found it so. It is quite true that far more employee 
get the minimum rate prescribed than got it before the rate was fixed, for, before th 
time, they usually got varying rates, mostly below the minimum. I have not foun! 
unions objecting to members taking extra pay for extra usefulness: for instance 
building operations an expert scaffolder often claims, and gets without objection 
a higher rate than the flat minimum prescribed: and leading hands in a labori: 
process often get higher rates than their mates; but unions object to extra rates for 
extra servility, for disloyalty to one’s comrades. 


we 


The principle of free bargaining for wages above the minimum 
was also held to as the solution of the problem of dirty or otherwise 
offensive jobs. If unusually laborious or disagreeable labor wa- 
involved, the court held that this was a matter of personal consii!- 
eration, the basic or living wage having been adopted. ‘ Ein- 
ployers must not be allowed to purchase by money a right to injure 
health.”” The same principles apply to jobs where there is exces- 
sive strain on the muscles or injury to the clothing. 

This court tends rather to refuse to make differences in minimum rates except for 
clearly marked distinctions and qualifications, such as craftsmen’s skill, or exceptional 
responsibility, or special physical condition, necessary for the function. * * * 
Differentiation in minimum rates prescribed must be made on broad lines. 


However, if the point involved becomes the basis of a dispute, 
limitations will be prescribed, as of the weights to be lifted, wheeled 
or otherwise handled in longshore work; though ‘“‘the court is very 
chary about dictating to those who have to direct the work as to 
the mode of carrying it out.” Thus it does not favor the arbitrary 
fixing of the number of employees, or the altering of the functions 
of officers, or the interference with extra work for overtime pay, or 





41 Tke Servile State, p. 172. 
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limiting the number of boys the emplover may take on, especially 
if he binds himself to teach a trade; but it is otherwise if the boys 
are hired cheaply to do men’s work; and ‘if women are put to work 
more suited for men, as that of a blacksmith, or even to work for 
which men are equally suited, the women must get a man’s maximum.” 

Despite this general attitude, the court recognizes the movement 
to secure for the employees some voice in determining working 
conditions. 

Wages and hours are not everything. A man wants to feel that he is not a tool, 
but a human agent finding self-expression in his work. The court tries. therefore 
to encourage by all the mearis in its power the meeting of representatives of the 
unions with representatives of the emplovers. Such meetings produce a good effect, 
even when the employers adhere to their methods, giving their reasons. Fortunately 
there is no difficulty as to the recognition of the unions. The unions have come, 
and have come to stay. Our act could not be worked without unions. One of the 
chief objects of the act is, under section 2, ** To facilitate and encourage organization 
of representative bodies of employers and employees, and the submission of indus- 
trial disputes to the court by organizations.’’ Now the act enables the court to 
appoint ‘boards of reference,’’ and such boards involve opportunities for meeting 
for discussion of methods and alleged grievances, 

Judge Higgins then quotes from an opinion in which the impor- 
tance of boards of reference is emphasized, ‘‘one at least for each 
undertaking,” for the handling of complaints without bringing the 
individual employee into the position where he is singled out as the 
mover in the matter. Employees usually favor such an arrangement, 
but the emplovers wish the first steps to be taken by the foreman 
or the immediate superior, on a personal complaint. The law per- 
mits the boards of reference to act only on specified subject matter, 
a situation which it is hoped Parliament will remedy by allowing 
a more general appointment. 

The fundamental difficulty of the position seems to be that the employer and the 
union look at the methods used from different points of view. The employer 
generally a company acting through directors—looks at the money results, at profits, 
at expenses. The union looks at the results to the human instrument. Both sides 
of the subject ought to be considered. It is significant that the unions are always 
willing to have such boards, and the court often manages to get an agreement on the 
subject. 

Stress is laid on a statistical determination of the cost of living 
as a guide for ascertaining the proper amount te be named as the 
basic wage, and the court does not permit such wage to be lowered 
by reason of considetations of competition with countries having a 
lower standard; “and this practice, it must be admitted to the 
credit of the employers, has never been disputed so far as I know.” 

With the secondary wage the position is different. There is more scope for com- 
promise or arrangement. At the same time it has been found advisable except in 
extreme circumstances to diminish the margin between the man of skill and the 
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man without skill. One of the drawbacks of industry in Australia is that the lad 
do not learn their trades thoroughly—do not take the trouble to become perfect cra: 
men. There is a tendency to be content with imperfect workmanship, to put 
with the ‘“‘handy man,’’ and his rule of thumb, to put up with what is *‘good enough 
and nothing should be done by the court which would lessen the inducement to leary, 
a trade and to learn it properly. 

However, when the court has increased the basic wage because of abnormal increas, 
of prices during the war it has not usually increased the secondary wage. It h. 
merely added the old secondary wage, the old margin, to the new basic wave 
It is true that the extra commodities that the skilled man usually purchases wit! 
his extra wages become almost indispensalle in his social habits as the commoditi 
purchased by the unskilled man. and have no less increased in price: but the cor 
has not seen fit to push its principles to the extreme in the abnormal circumstanc 
of the war, and the moderate course taken has been accepted without demutr. 
may add that the court, where necessary, adopts gradations in the secondary wav; 
lor instance, after fixing the basic wage for unskilled laborers in the gas employ«« 
case, it awarded 6d. [12 cents] per day for men classed as skilled laborers, Is. 
ceuts}] per day more for men in charge of plant, etc., 2s. [49 cents] per day more | 
men of necessarily exceptional physical qualities. etc.. such as stokers; and 3s. 
cents] per day more for artisans fully trained. The margin hetween the basic 
the secondary minimum follows the margin usually adopted in the time of unre 
lated practice. 

Hours of labor usually follow the Australian standard of 48 pu 
week, but not with absolute rigidity, both longer and shorter period. 
being allowed, according to the nature of the employment. \ 
novel award under this head was one in which sheep shearers ask: 
for two 4-hour runs or work periods between 8 a. m. and 5.30 p. in... 
with a single meal time, while the employers wanted six runs wi! 
two meal periods and three rest periods or ‘‘smokos”’ between | 
a.m. and6p.m. The rest periods are said to increase productiv 
and are regarded as profitable even if coming out of the work peri 
paid for. In the case in hand the court acceded to the request 
the employers. 

A result of the act which recommends it most highly has been i'- 
success in avoiding the stoppage of work. Hundreds of cases hay 
been considered under it, ‘‘and the points in dispute might almost |» 
‘alled infinite’; notwithstanding this, the writer “can rec: 
only two stoppages extending beyond the limits of any one State. 
Strikes in local disputes have, however, been very numerous; whi 
in Great Britain, working under the conciliation act of 1896, near 
one-half the cases acted upon involved stoppage of work. 

The court is insistent upon its attitude not to act on any case | 
which its possible judgment has been forestalled, as by workme: 
taking the hours which form the matter of the dispute. This w: 
the contention in a miners’ strike which caused stoppage and whi 
was complicated with political and war-time agitation. Adjus'- 
ments were unsatisfactory, but the court was said not to be com- 
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In the second ease involving stoppage glass-bottle makers in three 
cities struck without a hearing and refused to return to work unless 
their demands were conceded. The unions were penalized and the 
men had to return to work on the employers’ terms. 

A third case involved a sympathetic strike, not properly within 
the purview of the court, but in connection with which its good 
offices were availed of. 


It is satisfactory to find that in none of those cases was the strike owing to the fail- 
ure, or alleced failure, of the court to grant justice in any dispute as to which it had 
jurisdiction. It is significant also that the widespread strike of August, 1917, was in 
a dispute which was outside the jurisdiction of this court, and which was not sub- 
mitted to this court, and which was not sulmitted to the court of the State in which 
the dispute occurred. 


The problem of the sympathetic strike is discussed at some length. 
It is said to involve a psychological or perhaps a moral difficulty, 
the choice to be made by a man who wants to be true to unionism 
and his comrades, not taking advantage of their self-denial, and 
who yet wishes to be peaceful and industrious. 


Transport workers, especially, of all kinds, are always made to hear the brunt of 
the struggle of other unionists. The grievance is not the grievance of his union and 
there is nothing for the court to arbitrate about, 10 sulject matter in dispute between 
the sympathetic striker or his union and any employer. It may be said that an 
arbitration court can not be expected to achieve the impossible, that it must stop 
short of a case in which there is no alleged industrial grievance as between the sympa- 
thetic vtriker and his employer, and that the court ought not to take away the right 
of every man to put his hand in his pockets and say, “I shall not accept the work 
olfered—no matter what my reason may be.’ Individual freedom of action to work 
or not to work must be preserved at all costs; and yet it can not be right that the 
community should be willfully held up in its necessary activities when the commu- 
nity provides means for preventing the oppression of the poor for their poverty. 
It would be a great gain to the community if each union were to confine its efforts 
to its own grievances. In the case of the engine drivers, a class of workers whose 
members are found in all sorts of undertakings, the court intimated that an award 
for such a craft should be regarded as a special privilege entailing special obliga- 
tions, and asked what the members would do, for instance, in a strike of miners— 
would they lower and raise the officials and any men remaining at work? The 
leaders of the union were reasonable, admitted that the members should do so, 
and gave the court an undertaking to that effect. Then, in the case of the Mer- 
chant Service Guild, I found that the masters and officers of the vessels were re- 
quired to contract to do manual work if and when required. This was obviously 
meant to provide for the case of the seamen or others striking. The guild objected 
to this clause, and the court forbade the insertion thereof in any contract. The 
masters and oflicers were to carry out their own function, whatever men of other 
inions did. 


The last portion of the article under review is devoted to general 
considerations. Difficulties had arisen in the past by reason of the 
fact that after the court had spent weeks in investigating and deter- 
mining a case, the question of jurisdiction might be challenged by 
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claiming that there was no dispute such as the court might legally 
decide. This action would be followed by long and costly proceed- 
ings. Decisions by the High Court (the supreme court) of Australia 
have afforded accuracy of definition, while an amendment of the law 
has enabled the matter of jurisdiction to be determined in advance. 
Again, the power to prevent the extension of a dispute beyond 
boundaries of a single State is allowed by a decision of the High 
Court, so that a threatening spreading of trouble can be forestalled. 


The utility of the power conferred on the president to call a compulsory conferenc: 
oi representative disputants has been time after time demonstrated. Frequently the 
conference kas prevented a local strike which was imminent. Frequently, arranye- 
ments are made for carrying on work until award; frequently, quarrels are settled or 
agreements are made as the result of a conference. The power to call a conference ix 
discretionary; and if in any locality the members of a union have struck work the 
president refuses to call a conference unless work is resumed in the meantime on the 
old terms (that is to say, refuses to call a conference at the instance of the union). 
This refusal has on some occasions set the wheels of industry going again until the 
award has been made, 

Since the previous article, employers more frequently than before seek the assistance 
of the court for the settlement of disputes. They often ask for compulsory conferences 
For instance, the fruit growers at the interesting settlements of Mildura and Renmar! 
on the Murray River had, vear after year, much trouble with the seasonal employees for 
picking, packing, ete. An award was made in 1912, at the instance of the Rural! 
Workers’ Union and another, and the work went on for the term of the award, three 
years, without conflict. When the term expired the union had been disbanded, its 
members having joined the Austrafian Workers’ Union. The employers wanted 1) 
get the same award between themselves and the Australian Workers’ Union, and the 
latter union was willing to accept the same award: but there was no dispute and, ther 
fore, the court had no jurisdiction. Subsequently in view of the increase in the cost 
of living the Australian Workers’ Union made a demand for higher wages, etc. This 
demand was disputed, and then the court got jurisdiction. After a discussion in 
conference an arrangement was made and filed, and the work went on smoothl\ 
This case, however, points to the inconvenience of limiting the jurisdiction of the 
court to disputes. It may be that the same power that deals with the disputes should 
be enabled to regulate labor where necessary. 

The president has frequently been asked to act in a one-State dispute as voluntary 
arbitrator on an ordinary submission by agreement. The request has generally to be 
refused, but in exceptional cases the court has acted at the request of ministers of 2 
State or Commonwealth, especially where the matter affects the defense of the Com. 
monwealth. 

Another encouraging feature of the position is that the practice of arbitration, instead 
of the practice of strike, is favored by all, or nearly all the greater unions. Federal! 
unions are frequently constituted with the avowed view of making common cause in 
the several States as to existing grievances, and of getting the court to settle the dispute 
all round. The Australian Workers’ Union—the greatest union in Australia, com- 
prising about 70,000 members in pastoral, farming, and other rural occupations 
is a staunch supporter of the work of the court. Formerly there was continual 
trouble with the shearers, shed hands, wool pressers, etc. There was no certainty that 
the pastoralists could get their work done; and yet wool is probably the principal export 
of Australia. Since the constitution of this court there has been no general strike of 
these men. There have been some local troubles, but the executive of the union 
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" © I have found 


brings all its influence to bear in favor of waiting for the court. 
cratification expressed in unexpected quarters on account of this approach to the 
solution of a very difficult problem. One of the drawbacks of Australia is the want of 
population in the back country, the drift to the cities, to occupations which are 
reculated, and which provide opportunities for family life. On the whole, and 
although it involves great difficulty and much toil, I am safe in saving that this inter- 
esting Australian experiment is so fara success, and that there is not the slightest 
indication of any movement to revert to the old anarchic state. There are plenty of 
suggestions, however, for the improvement of the system. 

There is a very real antinomy in the wages system between profits and humanity. 
The law of profits prescribes greater receipts and less expenditure— including expendi- 
ture on wages and on the protection of human life from deterioration. Iumanity 
forbids that reduction of expenditure should be obtained on such lines. Other 
things being equal, the more wages, the less profits; the less wages, the more profits. 
It is folly not to admit the fact and face it. Moreover, the economies which are the 
easiest to adopt in expenditure tend to the waste and degradation of human life—the 
most valuable thing in the world; therefore so long as the wages system continues there 
is need of some impartial regulating authority. Even if the wages system were to be 
abolished to-morrow, assome thinkers desire, if in some way the producers had an equal 
opportunity for self-expression in the product, there would be need still for regulation, 
In proposition 30 of the previous article it is stated that ‘‘the court refuses to dictate 
to employers what work they shall carry on, and how, ete.’’ For ‘‘employers” 
substitute ‘‘elected directors of industry,’’ and the proposition would remain sound. 
Even elected persons are sometimes found indifferent to the legitimate claims of a 
minority. Even unions have been found to disregard the just interests of craftsmen in 
their ranks, if the craftsmen are few in numbers. Those who favor new systems as the 
result of some cataclysm or catastrophe or revolution, and treat with scorn industrial 
tribunals as mere alleviations, or as mere devices to bolster the existing system, had 
surely better reconsider their opposition. Let not the better be always the enemy of 
the good. 
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WOMAN IN INDUSTRY, AND CHILD LABOR. 








CHILDREN’S BUREAU CONFERENCE ON CHILD-WELFARE STANDARDS. 


A four-day conference on child-welfare standards was held 
Washington, May 5 to 8, 1919, under the auspices of the Feders! 
Children’s Bureau. The meetings of the first day were devoted 1) 
the means of protecting the health of mothers and children and th) 
standardization of laws concerning children in need of special care. 
Standard requirements for obstetrical care, for the control of venere:| 
infection, and for the control of midwifery were discussed by Drs. //, 
Whitridge Williams, Philip C. Jeans, and Charles V. Chapin. Mp. 
Eleanor Barton, an English delegate, explained the work done }) 
the Woman's Cooperative Guild of England, and stressed the ai! 
which was being given to working-class mothers at maternity centers. 
This work is under Government supervision and control, but th 
is no compulsion on the mothers to attend the centers. Urban ai 
rural problems of maternity and infancy were discussed by Dr. R. W, 
Lobenstine and Dr. Henry F. Helmholtz. 

In the discussion of children in need of special care Mr. C. ©. 
Carstens spoke on the need for standardization and method of pro- 
cedure, and W. W. Hodson told of the methods and results of 1! 
Minnesota Child Welfare Commission. Dr. Takayuki Namaye, 
Japan, spoke on standards of State care. His address was of speci: 
interest in view of the fact that there had been a manifest tender 
on the part of several speakers to extensl the field of State cai 
especially medical. Dr. Namaye, while advocating State ca 
wherever needed, put in a plea for the preservation of family cont: 
over the child. In Japan, he said, they strongly hoped to build uu) 
a system of child welfare by strengthening family ties, rather tha’ 
by handing the child over to the care of the State, in whole or in par’ 

On Tuesday, the second day, the first meeting was devoted to t! 
economic and social basis for child welfare standards. Prof. W. | 
Ogburn and Miss 8S. P. Breckinridge spoke on the family income a: 
cost of child care, Mrs. Eva W. White on the child’s home, a: 
H. F. Braucher on proper provisions for the child’s leisure. Pro 
Kelly Miller spoke on racial factors, stressing the difficulties attendin 
the care of children of a nondominant race, and Dr. Royal Meeck«r 
discussed the economics of child welfare. 
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In the afternoon Owen R. Lovejoy spoke on legislative prohibitions 
and general standards, Dr. Emma MacKay Appel on minimum 
physical standards, and Dr. D. L. Edsall on dangerous trades. Mr. 
Lovejoy advocated a raising of standards and a study of the real 
needs of children, instead of the acceptance of conventional ideas of 
what a standard should be. Dr. Appel and Dr. Edsall stressed 
especially the need of making sure that the work undertaken by 
juveniles was suitable for them, and urged that this required a care- 
ful physical examination of each child, and a selection of work 
for him based on the results of that examination, with periodic 
examinations thereafter. Dr. Edsall in particular pointed out that 
work not classed as dangerous might be extremely harmful to a 
child with some special defect, while it might be undertaken with 
perfect safety by a child who was either normal or had some defect 
not conflicting with the requirements of this occupation. Dr. Rene 
Sand, of the University of Brussels, Belgium, explained that at 
present there was little to say of Belgian standards for child welfare 
in labor matters, because during the German occupation all their 
own regulations were swept away, and now that they are trying to 
build up again, they wish to introduce the best possible standards for 
child protection, but have not yet formulated them. He also dwelt 
on the importance of the minimum wage, for children as well as for 
adults. Hon. Albert FE. Mill, governor of Tennessee, and Miss Agnes 
Nestor spoke on hours of work for children, and Dr. Jessica Peixotto 
on the minimum wage. Miss Elizabeth G. Fox spoke on the protec- 
tion of maternity and infancy in rural districts. Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart discussed the conclusions of the White House conference on 
child welfare, called by President Roosevelt, from the viewpoint of 10 
years’ experience, and Judge Victor P. Arnold, of Chicago, speaking 
on What constitutes grounds for removing children from their homes, 
urged that a child should be kept in his own home if there is any 
possibility of doing so. The best results, he had found, came from 
helping parents to make the home the place for the child. Edmond 
J. Butler spoke of standards of child placing and supervision, and 
Miss H. Ida Curry of child-caring work in rural communities. 

Wednesday morning Was given up to a discussion of the protection 
of the health of mothers and children, and to a consideration of 
children in need of special care. Dr. Merrill E. Champion spoke on 
health centers for preschool children and Dr. C. E. A. Winslow on 
public-health nurses. Day-nursery standards were discussed by 
Dr. Mulon, of the French War Department, and Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, while Maj. Louis Terman talked on dental clinics. Judge 
James H. Ricks spoke of standards of organization in children’s 
courts, and Dr. Louis N. Robinson on standards of probation work, 
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while Dr. William Healy discussed the place of the medico-psychv 
logical clinic in the treatment of delinquents. Dr. C. Macfie Campbe'| 
spoke on the place of mental hygiene m the child-welfare movement, 
and Dr. Walter E. Fernald on State programs for the care of the 
mentally defective. 

At the afternoon session of May 7 Miss Tracy Copp discussed tlie 
administration of the child-labor law in Madison, Wis. In Madisoi 
the administration of juvenile employment is carried out by the 
State industrial commission. The discussion included age = and 
qualifications necessary for children entering industry, rules gov- 
erning the securing and returning of permits, work of the woman's 
inspection department, and penalties upon employers for violations 
of the law. <A State law provides that every community with 5,000 
inhabitants shall have a continuation school which children up to 17 
years of age must attend for eight hours a week on employers’ time. 
It is hoped that compulsory attendance up to 18 years of age will 
shortly be required. 

Mr. R. C. Davison, representing juvenile employment exchanges 
in Great Britain, said that the juvenile employment exchanges 
which are a part of the regular labor exchanges, were established 
in 1910. There are now 400 main branches and 1,200 smalley 
offices. In discussing the difficulties met in this work, Mr. Davisoy 
emphasized the fact that during the war, when the demand for 
workers was great, the existence of these exchanges made it too easy 
fer school leavers to secure jobs. There was a tendency also for 
young people to seek immediate rather than permanent employ- 
ment. The advantages resulting from the work of these exchanges 
more than offset any disadvantages. Through the data collected « 
knowledge of conditions governing juvenile employment was secured 
which had a marked influence upon the provisions incorporated in 
the British Education Act (1918). The distribution of child labor 
was centralized, thus keeping children from wandering; a wider range 
in choice of employment was given; and jobs were secured under 
conditions of publicity. This last point Mr. Davison considered an 
important condition in all juvenile placement. Follow-up work 
was accomplished through 250 advisory committees associated with 
the juvenile employment exchanges. 

During the demobilization period many training centers have been 
established for children now unemployed through the closing o! 
factories and for other reasons, and the unemployment donation 1s 
withheld from juveniles who do not attend these centers. 

Sir Cyril Jackson, of the British Ministry of Labor, briefly dis- 
cussed the provisions of the Education Act (1918), touching upon tlic 
difficulties met in securing its passage and the pessibility of improv- 
ing it in some important particulars. 
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Among the important provisions of the bill is that requiring 
attendance of young people between the ages of 16 and IS years 
upon part-time continuation schools for 320 hours a year. 

On Thursday, May 8, Sir Arthur Newsholme, chief medical officer 
of the Local Government Board of England, discussed the British 
organization for child welfare, Dr. Thomas D. Wood spoke on health 
examinations and the school nurse, Dr. W. R. P. Emerson on nutri- 
tional elinies, Dr. Graham Lusk on the nutrition of adolescence, and 
Robert E. Leigh on the need for sex education. Standards were 
adopted tentatively for the public protection of maternity and for 
the care of children from infaney through school age and while at 
work up to maturity. The standards for working children are as 


follows: ; 
MinrmuM STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN ENtrertinc EmproymMent. 


AGE MINIMUM. 


(n age minimuin of 16 for employment in any occupation, except that children 
between 14 and 16 may be employed in agriculture and domestic service durin 
vacation periods, 

An age minimum of 18 for employment in and about mines and quarries. 

An age minimum of 21 for night messenger service. 

An age minimum of 21 for girls employed as messengers for telegraph and messenger 
companies, 

Prohibition of the employment of minors in dangerous or hazardous occupations 


i 


or at any work which will retard their proper physical development. 
EDUCATIONAL MINIMUM. 


All children shall be required to attend school for at least nine tnonths each year, 
either full time or part time, hetween the ages of 7 and 18. 

Children between 16 and 18 years of age who have completed the eighth grade and 
are legally and regularly emploved shall be required to attend day continuation 
schools eight hours a week. 

Children between 16 and 18 who have not completed the eighth grade or who are 
not regularly employed shall attend full-time school. 

Vacation schools, placing special emphasis on healthful play and leisure-time 
activities, shall be provided for all children. 


PHYSICAL MINIMUM. 


A child shall not be allowed to go to work until he has had a physical examination 
by a public-health physician or school physician and has been found to be of normal 
development for a child of his age and physically fit for the work at which he is to be 
employed. 

There shall be a periodical medical examination of all working children who are 
under 18 years of age. 

HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT. 

No minor shall he employed more than eight hours a day. The maximum working 
day for children between 16 and 18 years of age shall be shorter than the legal working 
day for adults. 

The hours spent at continuation schools by children under 18 years of age shal! be 
counted as part of the working day. 

Night work for minors shall be prohibited between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m, 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 


Minors at work shall be paid at a rate of wages which for full-time work shall yiet| 
not less than the minimum essential for the ‘‘necessary cost of proper living.’ 


PLACEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION, 


There shall be a central agency which shall deal with all juvenile employnien: 
problems. Adequate provision shall be made for advising children when they leaye 
school of the employment opportunities open to them; for assisting them in findin 
suitable work and providing for them such supervision as may be needed during th 
first years of their employment. All agencies working toward these ends should be 
coordinated through the central agency referred to. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Fem ployment certificates. Provision shall be made for issuing employment cert) 
cates to all children entering employment who are under 18 years of age. 

An employment certificate shall not be issued to the child until the issuing off 
has received, appreved, and filed the following: 

!. Reliable documentary proof of the child’s age. 

2. Satisfactory evidence that the child has completed the eighth grade. 

3. A certificate of physical fitness signed by a public-health physician or sch 
physician. This certificate shall state that the minor has been thoroughly examine 
by the physician and that he is physically qualified for the employment contemplat 

4. Promise of employment. 

The certificate shall beissued to the employer and shall be returned by the empl. 
to the issuing officer when the child leaves his employment. 

The school last attended, the compulsory education department, and the contin - 
ation schools shall be kept informed by the issuing officers of certificates issued |r 
refused and of uneinployed children for whom certificates have been issued. 

Minors over 18 years of age shall be required tou present evidence of age before be: 
permitted to work in occupations in which their employment is prohibited. 

Record forms shall be standardized and the issuing of employment certificates s] 
be under State supervision. 

Reports shall be made to the factory inspection department of certificates iss 
and refused. — 

Lnforcement of compulsory attendance lav s.-- Full-time attendance cflicers adequat: 
proportioned to the school population shal! be provided in cities and counties to enfo. 
the school-attendance law. 

The enforcement of school-attendance laws by city or county school authori 
shall be under State supervision. 

Factory inspection and physical ecaminalion of employed minors._-Inspection for t! 
enforcement of all child-labor laws, including those regulating the employment 
children in mines or quarries, shall be under the same department. The mum! 
of inspectors shall be sufficient to insure the regular observance of the laws. 

Provision should be made fora staff of physicians adequate to examine periodical! 
all employed children under 18 years of age. 

These standards are to be submitted for consideration to nine 
regional conferences which are to be held in various cities throughou! 
the United States. 

In the final meeting it was resolved that a committee on progressi\ 
child-welfare standards, advisory to the Children’s Bureau, should | 
formed, representing the general phases of child welfare which lad 
been presented at the conference. 
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WOMEN WHO REPLACED MEN IN INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR. 






The Bureau of Women in Industry of New York has issued! a study 
of women who replaced men in industry during the war, with special 
reference to what they are likely to do now that hostilities are over. 
The industrial employment of women in New York was of course no 
new thing; over 300,000 were so employed before the war, filling a 
wide variety of positions. The change introduced by the war was 
the passage of women directly into occupations which had thereto- 
fore been reserved for men. In England, with its longer war experi- 
ence, there was time to’ make the substitution indirectly, to adapt 
machinery and buildings to the needs of women, to divide processes, 
and to standardize products. In the United States it was necessary 
to replace the men directly, without delaying to change processes, 
alter machinery, and split up skilled or semiskilled processes into a 
series of simple repetitive operations. While the war was on, women 
were employed of necessity, whether or not they could do the work 
satisfactorily; when the war ended, there was need to find out how 
they had acquitted themselves in the new occupations, and whether 
or not they were likely to remain in them. 

The study covered 26 communities and 117 plants. The amount 
of replacement in these is shown in the following table: 
















AMOUNT OF REPLACEMENT IN NEW YORK STATE, BY GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION, 
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In commenting on the variations in replacement shown here, the 
report calls attention to the fact that women were first put into 
vacancies where the work was light, less skilled, or repetitive. 
‘Heavy or skilled work was attempted only after considerable time 
had elapsed, or in response to unusual conditions, such as existed in 
western New York. In both Buffalo and Niagara Falls the male 
labor supply had been chronically inadequate.’”’ In both these 
places, therefore, when Government contrac{s were secured, women 
were called out in large numbers and placed in every conceivable 
process, the replacement being more general and extensive than in 
other parts of the State. 















1 New York Industrial Commission, Bureau of Womenin Industry. The industrial replacement of men 
by women in the State of New York. |New York] March, 1919, 69 pp. Special Bulletin No. 93. 
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Women were found taking men’s places in all industries and in 4 
surprisingly wide range of occupations. In general, substitution was 
greater in industries in which women had not previously been em- 
ployed. Except in very heavy processes, no particular difference 
was found between occupations as to the amount of substitution or 
the success of the women in their new work. 

Women were employed on power and nonpower processes in about equal proportion, 
and after the armistice no well-defined movement can be traced toward dismissiny 


either form in preference to the other. Women have been found equally successful 
on machine tools and nonpower processes. 


In some cases it was found that a subdivision of processes had taken 
place when women were introduced, not because women could not 
perform the whole process, but because, for one reason or another, a 
division of labor was needed by the shop organization. Sometimes 
this division worked out oddly. 

By way of illustration could be cited a certain plant in which women were intro- 
duced to operate a cable armor machine. The women performed a skilled 10-minute 
operation of shaping and soldering a broken end of steel tape and lifted a 35-pound 
spool of steel] taping across the floor, while a man was called on to assist them in start- 
ing the machine, which required merely the lifting of a light lever. Women performe:| 
the skilled and the heavy work; the man completed the circuit and started th: 
machine. 

At first, women, of necessity, got their training as they worked, but 
soon some of the large plants started training schools to prepare them 
more quickly for skilled work. Seven plants were found to hay« 
established such schools before the armistice, while “in six additiona! 
plants the future policy will definitely include training for an increas- 
ing number of women workers.’’ During the war the training was 
designed to turn out specialists as quickly as possible, but since 
hostilities ceased “the opinion has been growing that women wher 
showing ability should be trained for the most skilled trades.”’ 

Considerable space is given to the wage rates of the women who 
replaced men. ‘The rates are considered, first, as to their sufficiency 
for the support of the women earning them, and, secondly, as to 
how they compare with the wages paid men on the same work. 
Bonuses for both men and women are ignored, being considered as 
temporary expedients for stimulating production, subject to can- 
cellation at any time. As a matter of fact, they were widely canceled 
when war production stopped. 

rom the first point of view, the wage situation was far from sat- 
isfactory. In its award concerning the General Electric Co. of Schen- 
ectady, the War Labor Board fixed $15 a week as the minimum wage 
for female employees, presumably regarding that sum as necessary for 
the support of a single woman. Yet of the 13,643 women who had 
replaced men in the plants studied, almost three-fourths—73.9 per 
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cent—-were receiving less than $15 per week, and only 190 were in 
the group earning $20 or over. The following table shows the 
distribution of the women by wage groups: 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN REPLACING MEN DURING THE WAR, WITH NUMBER 
OF WOMEN AND NUMBER OF PLANTS IN EACH WAGE GROUP. 
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It is evident from this table that the women replacing men have 
not reaped phenomenal advantages from their experiment. “ Al- 
though some women leaving peace employment at $8 to $10 a week 
have bettered themselves by taking over men’s work, for a great 
many of them it was a change of work without an increase of pay.” 

When their wages are compared with those of men on the same 
work, the situation is no more satisfactory: 

Of 78 plants offering the comparative wages of men and women on the same work, 
16, or 20 per cent, pay women the same rate paid the men whom they replace. Of 
all women replacing men, 9 per cent receive equal pay. It is tobe noted, however, 
that the higher the pay of the man replaced the smaller the chance of the woman 
replacing him to receive it. The highest-paid men received $22, $24, $28.80, $34.50, 
and $35 a week. The women who took their places did so at a reduction of $10, $12, 
<17.70, $19.50, and $14.88 a week, respectively. The majority of men replaced at 
equal wages received between $12 and $15 a week, a wage which is an extremely low 
wage for men, but approaches the average wage paid to women throughout the State, 
and is less than it costs a woman supporting no one but herself to live. 


Fifty-six per cent of the women who replaced men received from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the wages formerly paid the men for 
the same work, and 11 per cent received less than two-thirds as 
much as the men. 
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It seems impossible to establish a relation between these waves 
and the industrial efficiency of the women receiving them. In « 
number of cases women were found producing more than the me 
previously employed, while in others they produced less, but t},o 
wages received did not reflect these differences. Careful analy~is 
is made of the wage differences in shops reporting on the relative 
production of women and men, and the situation is thus summed u)): 

1. In 16 plants where women received equal pay for presumably equal work, 
report that their production is satisfactory, 6 that it is unsatisfactory. 

2. In 11 plants whére women produce more than men, not one woman receives 4s 
much as a man doing the same work in the same plant, and most women receive |«-s 
than 75 per cent of the men’s wage. 

3. In 13 plants where women are reported to produce less than men, the differe: 
between the men’s rate and the women’s rate is neither greater nor less than whi 
they produce more, 

Special inquiry was made as to the attitude of the employers toward 
the retention of the women who had been taken into new occupations. 
When the process began it was taken for granted that the wome: 
would remain only for the duration of the war, but with the signing 
of the armistice the employers, at least, presented a change of from: 
“There were unmistakable signs that not only were women to }) 
kept in the places they were filling, but they were to be trained to {il 
others requiring greater skill and initiative.” The underlying reas« 
for this is economic; their employment makes it possible to mani 
facture at less cost per unit of production. A second importa: 
consideration from the empleyer’s standpoint is that they are mo: 
docile and acquiescent, so that Management is easier and less ¢x- 
pensive. Practically half—48.2 per cent—of the women replaciiz 
men were retained after the armistice.. Of those whose emplo\ 
ment was discontinued by far the largest single group—4,198—h: 
been released because of the cancellation or reduction of Governme 
contracts. Sixty-two plants continued all women replacing men, 35 
continued part of them, 16 dropped all, and 4 were undetermin« 
as to policy. Of the 6,771 women discharged, 2,225, or about one 
third, were let go because of their own physical, mechanical, or 
temperamental shortcomings. The reasons given for letting them 
vo were grouped as follows: 


~ 


+ 


1 


— 


ee a saws ideas 4 suaneee en: 3,202 
Work too heavy..........- neha sik iad einda kia tb tik nani earn we - 440 
Production unsatisiactory........... enqeens éeacwnenue bes once 153 
Lack of mechanical knowledge. ...............-.-.- ecitintctinny dah 70 


The phrase ‘‘administrative difficulties’ covers a variety of reason. 
Friction with the foreman was the cause given in the case of by far 
the largest number—1,549. Of these, 1,000 were in one plant, whic 
was the only plant in that community failing to make a success wit 
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the women employed. It was found that securing an open-minded 
attitude on the part of foremen toward the introduction of women 
was difficult. Some foremen are convinced beforehand that women 
can not do the work, and by their attitude discourage and frighten 
the newcomers. Others are distinctly opposed to the introduction of 
women and will not cooperate to make their employment a success. 
In other cases the theory of the docility of women is carried so far 
that the women rebel. An illustration of this is given as occurring 
ina firm when a difference in a Government contract made it neces- 
sary to cut wages, ‘ 

Knowing the cut had to come the firm took pains to go to all its men employees 
and explain the reason for the action, with the result that the change was accepted 
without loss of time. <A different policy was used with the women. On pay day a 
notice Was posted announcing the cut. A week’s strike followed. 

Another ‘‘administrative difficulty’ is found in small establish- 
ments which lack the special provision for women required by the 
New York laws. In the rush of the war period women were some- 
times employed in these shops for some time before the situation was 
discovered ; when it was, and the employers were called on to make 
the necessary changes, they found it cheaper, in a few instances, to 
jet the women go. 

Next to administrative difficulties, heavy work was the most 
serious disqualifying cause, accounting for 440 discharges. These 
women seem to have been assigned without much consideration of 
their physical fitness for the occupations given them. The require- 
ments of the work were often rather extreme. 

In 10 of 51 plants discontinuing some of their women replacing men 440 women (6.5 
per cent) were unable to compete on equal terms with men because the work required 
vas shoveling coal and coke, handling lumber, trucking bags of foodstuffs or other 
material from dock to storehouse or from storehouse tocars. * * * Inone company 
where the work called for the trucking of freight from dock to storehouse and the 
tiering of sacks of coffee to the height of 9 feet, women were considered only 25 per cent 
as efficient as the best men. * * * In vard work—-shoveling of sand, coal, metal 
scrap into Wheelbarrows, sorting of brick, cleaning of electrodes, stoking furnaces, and 
such work, one plant reckoned six women as equal to four men. Ina plant where 
large truck loads of leather were handled women delivered 60 per cent as much goods 
as men. 

Most of the women who replaced men during the war are unorgan- 
ized. In some cases the unions which they would have entered did 
not admit woman members; in others the unions were indifferent to 
their organization, believing that they would leave their new occupa- 
tions as soon as the war ended. The machinists indorsed the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for women, whether or not they were in the union. 

The union standard rate of pay fora woman working in a machine shop is 65 cerrts an 
hour, giving her the same rating asa specialist. The claim so oiten made by employers 
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that they can not pay the same wages to women as to men because women can not 
repair or set up their own machines is not considered by the union a legitimate excuse 
for paying women lower wages, because the majority of machine shops have repair men 
who attend to the machines for men as well as for women. 





REPORT OF WOMEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC SERVICE, 
GREAT BRITAIN.' 


Shortly after the signing of the armistice the Women’s Advisory 
Committee, Great Britain, was asked to consider and report upon 
the question of domestic service, the terms of the reference being as 
follows: 

To consider the general conditions in regard to domestic service as affected by the 
employment of women on war work, and to indicate the general lines on which the 
available supply of labor for this purpose may be utilized in the best interests of the 
nation. 

The advisory committee formed four subcommittees to deal, 
respectively, with training, home helps, machinery of distribution, 
and organization and conditions. The subcommittee on home helps 
soon found its work so closely connected with health problems that 
it seemed better to turn it over to another committee, already estab- 
lished, and to go out of existence. The three remaining committees 
handed in reports which have recently been published. 

The subcommittee on training makes the usual observations as to 
the unskilled status of domestic service as a whole, the lack of any 
standard of requirements, and the failure to relate wages to the 
worker's training and efficiency. Few schools were found prepared 
to train girls for domestic service, but these few more than met thie 
demand for such training. Part of this lack of demand, the commit- 
tee thought, is due to the fact that parents, if they wish to give their 
daughters this training, must bear the whole expense themselves, 
while if the girls enter one of the factory trades they would be earn- 
ing almost from the first; part is ascribed to the lack of social con- 
sideration attached to the calling, which in turn is largely due to its 
unskilled status. The following recommendations are made: 

1. That largely increased facilities for training should be provided. 

2. That such training should commence on leaving school, extend over two years, 


and should include some general education. 
3. That the instruction should be of a good standard and should be given by properly 


jualified persons. 
1. That the training for houseworkers should be regarded in the same light as the 


training for any other skilled worker. 
5. That the cost of such training should fall on the local education authority aided 


by State grants, and not on the parent. 


i Ministry of Reconstruction. Women’s Advisory Committee. Report on the domestic service problem, 
together with reports by subcommittees on training, machinery of distribution, organization, and cui- 
ditions. Cmd. 67. London, 1919. 36 pp. 
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The committee on machinery of distribution points out the advan- 
tage of using the employment exchanges, which are maintained by 
the Government and operated free, and which, prior to the war, 
did not register domestic workers. One suggestion made is that 
this use of the exchanges would be of distinet benefit because it 
would apply to domestic service the same methods of engagement 
which are used in connection with industrial and commercial work. 

In course of time the gradual extension of such a policy mizht tend to climinate the 
present segregation of servants as a class, a result which, from an econonie point of 
view, would be distinctly beneficial to our social system. 

The committee on organization and conditions of domestic service 
recognizes that both employer and- employee have their grievances. 
The creation of a body of skilled workers with certificates of training 
from some recognized source is looked upon as a preliminary step 
toward the improvement of conditions. For the formation of such a 
body the committee makes the following recommendations: 

That workers’ centers should be formed by local authorities, other local bodies, or 
voluntary associations or groups. The work of these centers in the most complete 
shape would comprise: 

(a) The provision of a hostel where workers would live during training and during 
and between engagements. 

(b) Practical training of workers who would do part of the domestic service of the 
hostel; also theoretic instruction, where not provided by the local education authority. 

¢) Social clubs and opportunities for general education and recreation. 

That where a hostel can not be provided, centers should be formed in suitable places 
to afford opportunities for society, general education, and recreation, and to give 
advice and help toward obtaining training. 

That on the governing body of any center there should be a full representation of 
workers and employers. 

That as a means of obliterating undesirable social distinctions and avoiding a narrow 
outlook, centers where there are hostels should provide some accommodation for 
women other than domestic workers and should admit them to the privileges offered. 

That to some extent the same advantages should be open to men, and the possibility 
of forming bodies of men for work which may be too heavy for women should be 
considered by those who organize domestic work. 


It would appear difficult to get together a body of desirable workers 
unless the conditions of domestic service are made more attractive 
than at present. As a means for regulating conditions it is sug- 
gested that local joint committees of employers and workers, with 
impartial, elected chairmen, be formed, and that these be coordinated 
throughout the country. If the centers recommended are generally 
formed, the committee thinks there should be no difficulty in even- 
tually applying the Whitley scheme of councils, and in coordinating the 
work of the centers with that of the public authorities. Trade-unions 
should be recognized and workers given facilities for joining them. 

Pending the formation of joint committees or other bodies for 
regulating conditions, the committee suggests that a substantial 
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reduction be made in the hours during which domestic workers sy: 
on duty; that definite time for meals be allowed; that, in addition, 
free time amounting to at least two hours daily be given during which; 
the worker should be free to come or go as she chooses; and that 
fortnight’s holiday with board wages be given annually. For work- 
ers not living in the house the weekly hours should not exceed 4s, 
not including meal times. 

Finally, attention is called to the heavy and unnecessary wor| 
entailed by “antiquated house planning and antiquated and labor- 
wasting fittings and appliances,” and other conditions which can be 
remedied only by public action. 

Domestic workers will not take pleasure in their work as long as much of it consis': 
in constantly carrying by hand for unnecessary distances, often up and down stairs 
considerable weights of water, food, and fuel; of tending heating and cooking apy. 
ratus undesirably wasteful of labor; and of the larger cleaning processes which cou 
be better effected by outside workers furnished with mechanical appliances. * * 

Another evil, largely preventable, is the pollution of the air in and near towns | 
emoke and the dirt of streets insufficiently cleansed. A large saving of washings 
cleaning, and other domestic work would be effected if the general standard of air 
purity were raised even to the moderate standard attained where smoke abatement 
is best enforced. 

There was considerable diversity of opinion among the 16 members 
of this committee as to these recommendations, and five memo- 
randums are added, explaining the reservations with which various 
members either signed or failed to sign the report. Only one found 
herself unable to sign, owing partly to her objection to allowing any- 
thing to enter that will produce a spirit of hostility on the part o! 
employers and lack of cooperation on the part of workers. 

I regard any possibility of the introduction into the conditions of domestic service 
of the type of relations now obtaining between employers and workers in industria! 
life as extremely undesirable and liable to react in a disastrous manner on the who! 
foundation of home life. 

Miss Clementina Black, whose views on cooperative household 
are well known, points out that the pay per hour for the trained 
workers contemplated will be higher than comparatively poor house 
holds can afford to give for the number of hours’ work now really 
needed unless some method of economizing service is found. 

The best way of economizing service would be for a group of householders to estal- 
lish a common center for buying. preparing, and distributing focd and for providinz 
central heating and hot water. The economies that would result from such com} 
nation, and the great reduction of service required in each private house would, besid«s 
increasing comfort in other ways, enable every household not only to have all the sery- 
ice needed, but to have it of a much higher and more efficient type than at present 


J 


‘ 


Another pertinent memorandum, signed by three members, points 
out that the measures recommended, if adopted, ‘‘may create 
valuable body of trained workers employed under good conditions 111 
the comparatively few households which can afford to engage them, - 
but it is doubtful if they will improve the situation for the famil) 
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of small income. The real demand for service, ‘in the sense of the 
demand which would be based on the requirements of a civilized 
life,” is far greater than the effective demand, and the problem is 
how to meet the needs of those who ean not pay for the service 
they need. 

It is by no means only working people who have to be considered. Clerks, trades- 
people, and educated families with smail incomes are in the same class. Young 
intellectuals will not marry if the wife’s only prospect is the clioice between incessant 
drudgery and a neglected home. 

The signers of this memorandum are not very clear as to how this 
difficulty is to be remedied. As one means, they suggest efforts to 
supply general workers, instead of specialists, who “might often take 
their meals with the families.”” The devolution of work on outside 
workers should be greatly extended, and public agencies might be 
used for this. 

Ii children’s nurses can not be afforded, the nursery school mistress and the visiting 
sick nurse must be drawn into service. Hi people can not be hired for cleaning, the 
work of the disinfection staff of the local authority must be extended. It is possible 
that there is a future for communal kitchens, as the food at cheap restaurants is so 
often expensive and of very poor quality. 

Some, at least, of these devolved services should be provided at 
public expense. The signers of the memorandum point out that the 
local authorities already furnish home helps to a mother who is ill 
and who can not pay for the help she needs. A limited free ration 
of cleaning by the publie authorities would be economical of labor, 
life, and heaith, and the hope is expressed that the Ministry of Health 
will obtain powers of this kind for local authorities. 

A final memorandum, signed by three members, sets forth a com- 
plaint against the main report in that it does not lay down any 
definite minimum for wages. The signers, therefore, present a scale 
of wages for all possible varieties of domestic workers, which scale is 
recommended as a basis for fixing a national standard wage for 
domestic women. An eight-hour day, with pay for overtime, is 
also urged. 





JAPANESE WOMEN AND GIRLS IN INDUSTRY. 


The prevailing impression that in Japan much of the hard labor is 
done by women and girls is reinforced by some rather interesting 
statistics on the subject in the Japan Yearbook for 1918." 

According to the Yearbook, “Female labor constitutes a main 
part in the factory economy of Japan. In 19,299 factories, employ- 
ing not less than 10 operatives cach, male labor amounts to 42 per 
cent and female labor 58 per cent. Of the total number of child 





‘Japan Yearbook. Complete cyclopedia of general information and statistics on Japan and Japanese 
territories for the year 1918. By Y. Takenob. Tokio, Japan Yearbook Office, 1918, 735 pp. Map. 
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workers under 15 years of age 18 per cent are boys and 82 per cent 
are girls.”” The following table embodies the result of inquiries mado 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, at the end of 
1916, into the condition of labor in factories employing five or more 
operatives in Japan proper: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH SPECIFIED AGE GROUP IN FACTORIES IN JAPAN 
AT THE END OF 1916. 




















i } 
id oF Male Female | ie 
Age group. | workers. | Wermere. | Total. 
ON Se he gee ie ee ee 1,203 | 5,571 | 6,774 
BP 06 Ge... cccsoce Meena adad es aewe ss 19.564 | 87,709 | 107, 273 
CERES. Gets 6 ob and heehee oe « & 437, S865 513,389 | 981,254 
RR ilies cy babes eiacnciies bai 458, 632 | uy Lee ; i ee: 


The largest numbers of child operatives under 15 years of age are 
employed in match, glass, filature, cotton spinning, cotton weaving, 
printing and binding, and hempen plaiting. 

Not only are figures given showing the extent to which women 
and girls are employed, but a gloomy picture is presented as to the 
conditions under which the work is done. In this connection a 
physician who has specially studied the conditions of female opera- 
tives from the medical and hygienic standpoint is quoted as follows: 


leinale workers in Japanese factories number 590,000, of whom 300,000 are niader 20 
years of age. Out of this army of women operatives 400,000 are engaged in the xpin- 
hing, weaving, and dyeingindustries. Seventy per cent of these women live in the 
factory quarters, which means a sort of confinement. Work in the raw-silk factories 
lasts 13 to 14 hours a day on an average, and that in the weaving mills 14 to 16 hours. 
The remaining hours are devoted to sleeping, bathing, toilet, ete. It is not surprising 
that the health of these young women is seriously injured by such conditions. With 
regard to the spinning mills, female workers are put to night work every seven or 
eight days. Night work affects the worker's health so severely that at the end of a 
week they lose considerable weight. This loss may be partly recovered during the 
succeeding week on the day shiit, but the night work, though intermittent, ultimately 
wrecks the health of the workers. None can stand the strain for more than a year, 
when death, sickness, or desertion is the inevitable outcome. The consequence is 
that 80 per cent of the female workers leave the factories every year through various 
causes, but this loss is immediately replenished by new hands. 

The food provided by the factory boarding houses miay be tolerable to the class irom 
which the women are recruited, but as to the other accommodation it is simply sick- 
ening. The women on the night and day shifts are obliged to share oie bed, which 
is neither aired nor dusted, and never exposed to the sun, since as soon as one leaves 
it enother takes her place. Consequently consumption spreads among the operatives 
like an epidemic. 

The number of women who are recruited as factory workers reaches 200,000 every 
year, but of these 120,000 do not return to the parental roof. Either they become birds 
of passage and move from one factory to auother, or go as maids in dubious tea houses 
or as illicit prostitutes. Among the 80,000 women who return to their homes sonic- 
thing like 15,090 are found to be sick, about 25 per cent of them having contracted 
consumption. The death rate from consuinption of female factory operatives is, 23 
reported to the police, 8 per 1,0C0, but the death rate from the same disease aiter their 


return home is 30 per 1,000, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





TREND OF ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES IN CERTAIN PLANTS IN THE 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TO THE END OF 19138. 


The tables of which the following are an extension and modification 
were first published in Bulletin 234, page 259 et seq. The data cover 
approximately 50 per cent of the iron and steel industry. 

Table 1 shows the progressive changes in accident frequency for 
concerns producing different products over a six-year period. The 
computation of rates for the annual periods ending with each month 
makes it possible to trace.the course of events in much greater detail 
than would be possible with rates for the calendar years only. For 
example, the low year corresponding to the depression of 1914-15 is 
not a calendar year, but the year ending with July, 1915. This 
method of presenting full years eliminates seasonal variations and 
avoids the influence of local and temporary conditions, which some- 
times obscure the real trend of events. It should not be supposed 
that this presentation is intended to supersede the presentation by 
shorter intervals, as months. It is often of importance to know what 
variations do occur when smaller periods are considered. This 
presentation is useful in disclosing the general trend. 

Table 2 shows the entire body of data for the six years, classified by 
nature of product and by causes of injury. The classification of 
causes conforms as closely*as it was possible to make it to that in use 
by the members of the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions. ‘This classification is being intro- 
duced in the publications of the bureau as rapidly as possible. 

The table discloses that in some cause groups there is close simi- 
larity in the rates of the concerns producing different products. In 
others there is very considerable diversity. It is an interesting and 
important question whether the higher rates observable in some plants 
are inseparable from the kind of work in which they are engaged or 
are due to some remediable defect in the methods of accident reduction. 

Table 3 gives the data by years. The trend shown by Table 1 and 
by the totals of this table is seen to be distributed to the different 
causes with very considerable uniformity. One exception to this is 
found in the case of asphyxiating gas. Little or no improvement in 
the effects of this cause can be discovered. This should be a matter 
of concern, since these accidents often cause death. 

The value of this compilation is lessened by the fact that it is not 
possible to determine severity rates and that departmental analysis 
is not possible. It is exceedingly probable, however, that a cause not 
showing improvement in a general rating is not improving in tho 
department of which it is characteristic. 

A more detailed study of the data used in these tables is proposed in 
a study of the iron and steel industry now in progress, which will cover 
the years 1910 t0 1919. Itis hoped to issue this by the middle of 1920, 
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TABLE 1,—TREND OF ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES, 1913 TO 1918, IN PLANTS PROD Uc. 
ING SPECIFIED PRODUCTS, 

































































Plants producing specified products. 
| 
| | Miscel- Miscel- 
Year ending with— Fabri- | rm laneous  laneous 
cated : Wire 1 sicel steel 
; Sheets. prod- | Tubes. “ iy ee 1 
prod- vam prodnets products 
ucts. ucts. | (group (group 
A). B) 
Accident frequency rates (per 1,000 300-day workers) 
December, 1913...........002-+- 300.9} 184.9] 177.9] 81.5| 212.8] 123.8 I: 
POT MIN. a5 S cis os acca dneees 288. 7 | 179.7 169. 6 | 76.9 | 210. 4 115.3 ] 
oD a aaa 276. 6 176.6 164.2 | 72.1 | 208.0 115.6 1; 
MN PRRs s x soca 6 p.os.is's clwncns 263. 6 173.0 159. 4 | 67.4 205. 8 116.7 l 
tt a sacs 264.5 | 169.7 159. 3 63. 6 | 201.9 106. 4 | 
| ES arr ar 236. 0 164.9 157.6 | 60.4 | 196. 6 102.7 | ] 
eS eS ee 226. 6 | 161.0 | 152.9 57.2! 188.3} 100.0 | 14? 
Ie dion. ona bbiadinne coed 215.6 157.3 | 148.7 51.9 | 181.7 | 91.1 | 140.7 
PS cs 0.cid's vbw maduiane dou 200. 0 148. 3 146. 6 48.1 | 173.3 | 92.9 | 143.3 
September, 1914. .............+- 189. 5) 142.1 143.9 | 45.0 167.1 88. 1 | 134.9 
LS eae 184.9 141.7 140. 4 | 41.8| 160.6 85. 2 | 134.9 
November, 1914...............-- 178. 5 141.8 140.2 ; 39.5 150. 4 82.1 | J 
oS <a 176.9 141.5 138. 6 37.5 | 152.0 82.7 | 
Te A, aa eae 170.9 140.7 | 136.1 35.5 | 145.3 80.8 | 
February, 1915........... 2 ll 165. 3 139. 9 | 136.1 33. 4 | 136.1 83.1 1. 
aed 164.9 135.4 | 131.0 30.7 | 130. 4 81.3 | } 
oars 159.9 134.2} 129.5 27.9 | 126.8 79.1 1 
ee hide <dmen’ 159.9 128.9] 129.9 | 27.1} 126.2 75.2 114.9 
dics desis a casesedees 1533.6} 125.3] 132.9 26.1} 128.1 69.9 l 
PEIN cones bees ss cuaeda’ 147.9 | 120° 0 | 135. 4 | 26.3 130.5 65.4 ] 
pi |, ee 152.6 337.3 | 138. 5 28.8 | 134.9 | 60.3 114 
September, 1915..............-. 156. 7 | 115. 5 | 149. 8 | 30.0 | 140.3 | 61.3 j 
oS | See 155.5 M41] 154.2} 31.4{ 145.5] 62.9 1: 
Vo a 159.1 114.3 | 154.4 32. 2 151.2 66.4 1. 
procemmner. 20835.............-... 160. 4 | 111.8 | 157. 2 | 32. 3 | 155.8 69. 0 
January, 1916....... ‘Sp eae 160.3 110.9 | 157.9 | 33. 4 | 164.1 73.5 j 
February, 1916..............-.-- | 159.9 111.0} 158.4 |e 340] 172.5 76.1 
=. SS. “eee 158.3 111.8 | 159. 9 | 34.9 | 179.3 75.9 | 
TS ack cyucegeeseaeses | 8) as 158. 8 | 36.2] 183.6 76.1 | 
adic acca cedee es | 161.8 110.5 158.8 | 36.5 | 186. 1 78.3 | ] 
cas eens aacscsssvesss 163. 6 | 109.4} 156.5 | 36.7} = 188.2 | 81.0 | 
eas sass ieee s«s 162. 3 109.7 | 154.5 | 87.2 | 193.0 | 82. 5 | V5.4 
Oo ee | 164.1 108.4} 153.2 | 37.0} 197.9 | 85. 6 | 
RemeemnOer, F016... 2... cc cccces- 160. 4 107. 2 | 149. 2 36.7 | 200. 1 86. 2 | 1 
| a 160. 3 | 105. 6 | 146.7 | 36. 6 | 202.5 86.9 | l 
November, 1916................. 3 104.3) 147.9 | 36.2} 203.6 86. 1 | | 
December, 1916...... eisdande dls 156, 2 | 102. 0 | 144.5 | 37.1 202. 7 84.6 | 1s. 2 
Ct a ere 158.7 102. 3 | 141.4 | 36. 1 201.5 $2.1 | 131.7 
PE Fe vc ckcciccensecess- 159.3 | 100.9 139. 1 | 36. 2 199. 6 79.7 | | 
ie cdeiesncotepeusss | =: 161.9 99.4) 136.6 | 35.6 196. 4 78. 5 | 12s 
i cc ensendes 162. 8 96.8; 1351| 348 193. 9 77.4 | 21.7 
Grdeiiadgahese scacesees 161.9] 96.5) 132.6) 34. 6 190.9 76.0 | 124.7 
NII s  ..csccaacccoocee 139.8 97.0| 127.7| 34.6 186.7 734) 1210 
ETT TESTS 159.2) 100.8 123.0 | 33. 2 180. 5 70. 6 | lIs.2 
PRUE nous cissccccecesees 158. 2 | 104. 6 | 118. 6 32.2 173.7 67.5 | 1! 
September, 1917..............-- 158. 1 | 102. 5 | 111.5 31.7 167.4 65. 4 | ] 
SEIT kin ccesecscdeceess 157.6} 102.7 108. 1 | 31.2 162. 6 63.1 | 1s 
November, 1917.........-20000-- 159.5) = 101.5 101.7 | 30.8 158. 8 61.9 | 15.9 
SE ET 6 5. cc ccnceccccess 154.0; 101.7 97.5 30.5 154.0 61.4 ti. 4 
I MI oi ovo s caneccicesss 147.4 | 96. 1 94.7 30. 9 149.8 60. 4 10.8 
I BEE ck wa ccsnscdceces 146.1 | 99. 2 92.2 29.9 145.8 60.1 
ree ee 142. 2 | 98. 0 87.3 29.9 112.9 62.5 
as oo Sadia hdebne ces 140. 6 98. 0 82.8 29.9 140. 2 64.8 
ee ie Jota why ined 138.9 | 06. 9 77.5 29. 9 138. 0 68. 1 
ES Se Sins can dteedens $4 137.0 | 94.0 73.8 29.8 135.5 72.9 "3.2 
PE dds naictbbwadeseciens 135.3 | 88. 1 70. 2 29.9 133. 6 77.6 G2. 
RS Mis b= vavenewscesneses 1) BT 82. 6 66.3 29.8 132.0 85. 0 "5 
September, 1918............-.-- | 1223] 822 63.7 29. 4 130.5 87.7 &4.7 
October, 1918..... rae | 119.9 | 79. 4 59.6 | 8.7 127.7 89.8 | 
November, 1918...........-.-.-- | 113.3 74.6 57. 0 | 28. 6 125. 0 92.1 | 
December, 1918.............-.-.| 114.7 77.6 | 56.4 | 27.4 125.9 04.2 
| 
. Number of 300-day workers. 
: 
NS Sn is ga nee | gai7} 16,841! 25,575] 19,944 | 41,744] 18,922) 137 
EERE a 15,759 | 22,434 13,329 | 35,670 | 13,477 111 
NE si, ga cu sved-besaa'swes &, 276 21, 906 31,377 21,031 45,673 | 23,000) — 16 
ESSE ee | 10,110 25, 504 32,928 24,889 | 49,893 27, 046 Is 
a he kabdirsswiepedess 10, 349 25, 939 30, 393 | 23,787 | 50,803 28, 289 1s 
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TABLE 2, 


AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY CAUSES AND PRODUCTS, 1913 TO 1918. 


| Miscella- | 
ss neous on a. jae 
Cause. } stee] She ide Wire Tube 
products. 


Machinery: 
Working machines— 


QS Dee Sinseseabees 3.7 5.0 | &.2 
Breakage......-..---sceecccseeees- 3 | 2 | 4 
Moving material in................ Ep 5 2 
NN ccdkabadatikenas Ganmewes 6.2 5.7 13.9 
Cranes— . ts 
EN een eae S74 4.2 2.0 
SN ree en eee ree -9 (1) | 5 
(od a 6 nF 6 
Be assashercciagees oeseencee. 10.1 4.4 3.2 
Total (machinery). .....cccees-- 16.3 10. 1 17.1 
RS ne OE fore ae ee ee S.4 ce 3.5 
Hot substances: 
(iT a 1.7 3 5 
OG TE iaic sc icahenckectsinns sane <a 12.3 2.7 | 4.4 
Uc bs Sch cmeesdesdanccenene 2.7 5.6 4.5 
DOU cickédadassnscsndinncves panes 16.7 8.5 9.4 
Falls of person: 
PPE ICE ov ear ib acc g aa wnnd avin s 5 3 5 | 
ok ad dg ee ne aewe * 9 “a io 
Res iiic de ceicnaans cel cehwee * 4 | .3 
Due to insecure footing...............- 7.6 10.4 8.4 
DEI tie Bich osud cnteinoniieneenaass cee 12.3 11.3 9.7 
Yalling material, not otherwise specified... 3.3 9 2.1 


Handling objects and tools: 


Dropped in handling.................. 29.8 16.3 15.3 
BO Res eee 9.4 3.8 5.7 
Trmeee me URETOWS..........-..0..0- a 5.4 7.5 
| OEE ey ae 6.7 5.0 1.32 
Objects flying from tools not striking | 
Cg EE EE ee ‘ 2 3 | 
SU VGN BING COO. 65 vases ccc cccacescees 4.9 20.7 | ie | 
Se eid hcxb cneceawiees as §.2 8.5 6.8 
TOL. 20005 kta beiabiwids sews reer 62. 1 60.0 62.8 
Miscellaneous: 
pe 2 8 a | 
Flying objects not striking eye........ 2.2 6 1.1 
Flying objects striking eye............) 7.5 4.5 3.7 | 
le eee 1,5 2.7 on 4 
Other causes. .....5....... penkewsqenssl 9.6 16.8 16.1 
Mekinatuihstoannnednnececs | £7 24.7 22.6 
Grand total. ....... ibetbeneebaseddret 139.7 117.2 126. 2 





Number of 00-day workers.......cceceeee--| 443,263 | 126,205 | 171,402 





4 less than 0.000. 
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TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000 300-DAY WORKERS) IN THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY CAUSES AND YEARS, 1913 TO 1918. 
= mcr rn nr ere Soleomeenee — - puna eeee . 
Cause. ' IS | 8084 } 05 | WIG | 7 | «3118 =| «Total, 
| | ; j | | 
| ice | as Gees Sonor mae a 
Machinery: | 
Working machines-— | 
ERS ee ares { 1.83 5.5 1.9 | 5.2 3.8 3.4 1.9 
a ee ae 4 2 on 2 2 a 
Moving material in............ 3.6 2.3 2.4 2.5 e.1 1.6 
MN Soe il a ee ie Ie 11.6 8.9 FR 7.9 6. l 5.4 7 
Cranes os “s 
ee ee S 8 6.0 1.3 6.5 4.7 ( 
OO re 1.9 { 6 ) a) 6 
Other hoisting apparatus...... ‘7 6 { | 4 3 3 
De ou aie. 2 2.< +c ee ieee 10. 4 6.9 ‘ie 8.3 7.4 6.5 7 
Total (machinery )..........- 22.0 14.9 14.8 16.2 13.5 . 11.9 15.4 
INI a ea Oe  . . canwion woke 7.0 5.8 ‘oa @8 5.2) 4.0 
Hot substances: ‘ | eed x a 
Electricity...... Stine imide aan eared 1.4 | 1.1 7 | 1.2 1.0 8 1.0 
Spe. oh ote ac 10.6 | 6.4 6.9 | 8.9 7.3 6.4 7.8 
Hot water, steam, ctc.............. 4.0 3.2 3.6 3.5 2.4 ae 3. i) 
, eae SPEe EX Seer el : oe 
PU Rn ns i ar 2 16.1 10.7 11.2 13.6 10.7 8.9 1} 
Falls of person: ps | at = - 
From ladders. ..... ee akan ss 8 3 .4 | 5 5 4 
| os 7 6 7 8 6 | 
Into openings. (nthe 7 3 4 | 6 F 4) ) 
Due to insecure “footing. sats: aba etaiaraa 11.3 } 11.0 9.2 9.4 8.0 | 7.0 | 9.1 
co RE SO ite a ee 13.5 12.3 10.5 ii S72 | 8.5 | 10 
Falling material, not otherwise specified) 3.7, 20 21! «1.8 1.3 1.0) 
Handling objects and tools: | ae ce hen 1) Speers Ki 
Dropped in handling.............. 33.6 | 21.7 22.9 | 25. 2 | 18.2 16.6 22.7 
Caught between. ................-- 10.1 | 7.8 7.7 9.2) 6.4] 5.3 | 8.2 
Trucks and barrows.............-. 5.8 | 3.1 | 4.1 4.25 3.5 | 2.6 | 3.9 
RR RES eS 7.6 | 6.8 7.4 7.4 | 6.0 | 4.3 6.5 
Objects fiying from tools not strik- j | 
Is oua ne vainancc ase st: fi 5 | 4 3 | 4 | 3 | 
oT re 13 10.1 | 11.6 | 9.4 | 6.7 | 4.4 S 
HIER See SEE” 11.0 7.9 7.7 | 8.8 | 6.0 | 5.0 | 7 
eo rae 80.0 58.1 | 61.8 | 64. 6 47.2 38.5 7. 4 
Miscellaneous: aya ei i : ee 7s ics 
Asphyxiating gas.................. .7 5 | 4 .3 | 4 3 | ( 
Flying obiects not sda. Soe dg 2.4 1.8 | A i 1.5 | 1.2] 1.5 1.48 
Flying objects striking eye......... 8.8 6.3 §.2 5.8 | 4.6 | 4.9 5.8 
Heat, €ramps, etc................. 2.7 2.4 3 1.1 | 4 6 1.3 
 cictnniarcceakcsenne | 17.9 21] 11.5 1.5] 9.1 | 6.2 11.1 
I  ciEh cpitilass<dacannnncs | 32.6] 23.0) 20. 2.2| 15.7} 13.9 2). 4 
SRE SS ae a oe a “14.9 9 125.9 | | 125.0 | 132, 6 | 108.1) 86.7] 122.8 
Number of 300-day workers............. 47,058 | . |? 112, 027 | E 27 268 | | 1? 3, 793 | 185, 210 | 177 “163 | - 922,5 





QUARRY ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1917. 


The report of the United States Bureau of Mines on quarry accidents 
in the United States, recently issued as Technical Paper 213, shows a 
decrease in the fatality rate in 1917 as compared with 1916, but an 
increase in the rate for nonfatal injuries. In 1916, with a total of 
90,797 employees reported, the fatality rate was 2.26 per 1,000 
300-day workers; in 1917, with 82,290 employees reported, the death 
rate from accident was 1.83 per 1,000 300-day workers. Nonfatal 
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injuries increased from 175.62 per 1,000 500-day workers in 1916 to 
185.14 in 1917. 

The statistics for 1917 represent 2,074 operators who worked their 
quarries during the year, this number being 261 less than those 
reporting for 1916. While these statistics are not complete, they are 
said to be thoroughly representative of the industry. 

The table following shows for each year, 1912 to 1917, the number 
of employees, days’ work performed, number killed and injured, and 
the fatal and nonfatal accident rates: 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS’ WORK PERFORMED, NUMBER KILLED ANDINIURED 
AND ACCIDENT RATES, AT QUARRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1912 TO 1917 








Men employed. Killed. Injured. 
Ave- i —---—-— - _ 
; age | Seer eee Total 
a days | Actual ye anpty shifts. Actual) Per 1,00 , tual Per 1,000 
| active. | number. 300-day ont 4Y | number, nomen ' 
workers. eT workers. workers. 
gs Se eT ee Soe ae ey at ; _aaeeer S 
pers SE REIE ae | =6249 | «113,105 | 93,837 28, 151,043 213 | 2.27 6, 552 9.82 
1913 Pre T TTT Ty 246 106, 278 87,141 , 26, 142, 237 183 | 2.10 4, 439 SSSI 
1014 5.5 bs ain ee ONO dS 233 87, 936 68,187 | 20, 456.157 180) | 2.64 7, 836 114.92 
GOED. c:0 wcewsenewes 6am 246 100, 740 82,447 , 24, 734, 224 148 | 1.80 9, 671 117.30 
1916 bate ente tolerance ata’ 253 90,797 | 76,457 | 22,937,178 | 173 | 2. 26 13,427 | 175.62 
Average for 5 

years.........-.| a245| 99,771 | 81,614 | 24,484,168 | 179 | 2.1 9,045 110.33 
BOT. in eccdateekeana cia | 261 | 2, 290 | 71, 525 | 21,457, 357 | 131 | 1.83 13, 242 185. 14 

| | 





Ietailed tables are given showing causes of accidents by kinds of 
quarries and by States, and accidents in quarries are compared with 
those in coal mines and in metal mines. The report also contains 
rules for the prevention of accidents in quarries, promulgated by tho 
National Lime Manufacturers’ Association. 





COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1918. 


Under the title ““Coal-mine fatalities in the United States,” the 
United States Bureau of Mines presents the statistics of coal-mine 
fatalities for the calendar year 1918. With an increased number of 
employees, many of whom were inexperienced, and with a consider- 
able increase in production per man, the number of fatalities decreased 
from 2,696 in 1917 to 2,579 in 1918. 

The number of deaths caused by explosions of dust and gas de- 
creased 233, or 64.36 per cent, when compared with the year 1917. 
There was an increase of 21.6 per cent in the number of fatalities from 
explosives, and of 11.4 per cent in deaths caused by electricity. 
There were smaller increases in fatalities caused by falls of roof or 
face, by mine cars and locomotives, and by other causes. It is sug- 
gested that as the mines were operated more nearly full time than in 
any previous year the accumulation of gas was thus prevented and the 
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number of deaths from gas explosions reduced. On the other hand, 
the large number of inexperienced men replacing those who enlisted 
or who were drafted into the Army made conditions unfavorable {i 
accident reduction. 

The following table shows, by causes, the fatalities at coal min 











during the calendar years 1917 and 1918: dj 
FATALITIES AT COAL MINES, BY CAUSES, YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1917 AND 19] 
. ] 2 
Number killed. | Percent 
rr _| increas 
Catise, ] | (+) or de 
1917 1918 | crease 
Underground: 
i ES te a oe eae 1,218 1, 293 4+ 
I ER occ eacdebeasccugeeeaned 482 06 +. 4 
I EIN os linc dp waee vansicass-decaseene - 362 129 t4 
I Se oie ee a iene. oe ce ea esiccawicks sok ecaues 111 | 135 21 
i ee abt an in od aed eamiewoss@aed tac dek 79 | AR | +11 
cr ee ae 127 | 129 + ] 
ONE, UNGOPETOUNG 5.6 5. ws. css ccceee ik acne tine wise ae oe 2,379 | 2, 280 { 
ae brane woah pthulbun sacs ee kaSesaeGhoue wean 2 2 
Surface: 
I a Ne ae a ls a ela Ga inn eed ne SRM 114 118 
TI he Re te 5 i a a ok aie Sika ww pon dis jl j 47 — 7 
OE gin, ul en ee Sle Sie iver oiee Kone akisine « 100 | 82 —1s 
PI cic od ee re as Sd Sica we ene nclcmnes 265 | 247 
I sg ae a a Seca a 2 606 7 2 79 4.34 








The amount of coal produced in 1918 is estimated at 685,300,000) 
tons, as compared with 651,402,374 tons in 1917, the production per 















































death being 266,000 tons in 1918 and 241,618 tons in 1917. It is 
estimated that about 760,000 men were employed in 1918, as com- 
pared with 757,317 in 1917. 
The table following shows the data relating to fatalities and pro- 
duction for the years 1907 to 1918: 
COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION, 1907 TO 1918. 
= ponaenenioe aa ; a a a aaeuaieane —— 
ee Average produc! 
Fatalities. enies } per man (tons 
" sn oauc- | 
Year gh eon | Men em- ee —| tion per | = 
; le ployed. killed. ) > death | | 
active. Per 1,000 Per 1,000 (chorttons).| 
em- | 300-day | */* Per year.| Per d 
ployed. | workers. | 
| 
Seay 231 | 680,492} 2,242 4. 76 6.19} 147,407 | 708 | 
ES knwaknaiehs 195 690, 438 2, 445 3.54 5.45 167, 407 | 603 | 
aren! eriiiaets 666,552 2, 642 * 5 Qquatedt 174,416 691 |...... 
_ See aaa 220} 725,080| 2,821 3.89 5.31 177, 808 692 | 
TR aire Sena 220 728, 348 2, 656 3.65 4.97 186, 887 682 | 
SERIES AS 225 722,662 | 2,419 3.35 4. 46 220, 945 740 | 
Da chcatescks 238 747, 644 2, 785 3. 7: 4.70 204, 685 762 | 3. 20 
SR caidep nahin « 207 763, 185 2, 454 3. 22 4.66 | 209, 261 673 3... 
as ae inesckndiogs 209 734,008 | 2,269 3.09 4.44 234, 297 724 
__, ARS 235 720, 971 2, 226 3. 09 3. 94 265, 094 818 | 3 
Riba cnwes 251 757, 317 2, 696 3.56 4.25 241, 618 860 | 
Pei wha bite dcdendins 760, 2,57 BPP Ricitocnast 266, 000 900 |... 
| 





1 The report states that the figures for 1918 are subject to revision, 
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The report shows the statistics by States, and the causes of fatalities 
are shown in considerable detail. There is also included a list of 
permissible explosives, lamps, and motors tested prior to January 31, 
1919. 





ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND QUARRIES IN OHIO IN 1917. 


Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio for the vear ending De- 
cember 31, 1917, are presented in a pamphlet (Report No. 36) recently 
issued by the Industrial Commission of Ohio. The report is in five 
ections, the first relating to coal mines and showing production, 
number of employees, days of operation, wages, and accidents, and 
the other four sections dealing with fire-clay mines, gypsum mines, 
limestone quarries, and sandstone quarries, the data covering pro- 
duction, number of employees, days of operation, hours of labor, and 
wages. 

The report considers only fatal accidents, 113 of which were re- 
ported to the chief mine inspector. The amount of coal produced 
was 41,677,986 tons and the number of employees was 53,670. There 
was. therefore, one fatality to every 475 men employed and to every 
368,832 tons of coal mined. This shows an improvement over the 
year 1916, when one man in every 385 men was killed, or at the rate 
of one life lost in the production of every 319,690 tons of coal. 

Falls of stone, slate, or coal caused 67, or 59.3 per cent, of these 
deaths, and mine cars 21, or 18.6 per cent, while electricity and powder 
explosions each caused 4 deaths. 

There were 99 fatal-accident claims before the industrial commis- 
sion during the year, on account of which the awards amounted to 
$246,372.86. At the end of the year 18 of these cases were still 
pending and 2 cases were partially closed. 
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INDUSTRIAL HAZARDS AND DISEASES. 





HAZARDS IN A GARAGE. 


The almost universal use of automobiles for business and pleasure 
makes it advisable to utter a word of caution against the hazards ths: 
eXist In connection with the operation of these machines in garages ati 
other closed places, hazards the serious nature of which is not alway. 
appreciated by the average automobile driver or even by mechan! 
who constantly work in these places. Gasoline, acetylene, |, 
electric current, and power generated by the engines are not i) 
themselves dangerous, perhaps, if properly used and controlled, bu 
the frequency with which accidents occur, sometimes resulting i) 
death, suggests the necessity of making these hazards as wide! 
known as possible and of telling how they may be avoided or guarde:| 
against when present. This is done in an article by Chester C. Rausc|,, 
assistant director, Safety Institute of America, which appears in ¢! 
March-April, 1919, bulletin of the institute, under the title ‘* Hazarc 
ina garage.” The article does not give any statistical informatio: 
as to the number of fatalities or injuries occurring in garages th 
would enable the reader to determine the relative importance of tho 
hazards mentioned as compared one with another or with similar 
hazards in other lines of work. There is great need for a study tha: 
would furnish such statistical data. 

The author discusses in some detail each of the hazards connecic:|! 
with working in or about automobiles; including the gasoline hazard, 
air-pressure hazards, acetylene hazard, storage battery hazard 
specific oil hazards, radiator hazards, repair hazards, washing hazard-, 
hazards at entrances and exits, and fire hazards. 

Gasoline is recognized as the most frequent cause of accidents. 
Care should be taken, it is explained, in filling tanks on cars, it bein 
very necessary that a metal connection should be established ani 
maintained between the supply tank and the tank being fill 
Otherwise static electricity is created, and when the two metal parts 
are brought near enough together the static spark passes ani 
frequently ignites either the vapor or the liquid, causing serious 
fires or explosions, and perhaps fatally burning the person handling 
the gasoline. Leaking of gasoline in garages is also regarded as 
dangerous, since ‘‘a quart of gasoline will render 250 cubic feet of 
air highly explosive.” It is a wise precaution to examine all conne:- 
tions involving gasoline supply after repairs or adjustments havc 
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been made to any of these parts to make sure that none are left in a 
leaking condition. Another source of danger from the use of gasoline 
is the presence of the vapor generated. This being heavier than air, 
it flows to the lowest point possible, filling work pit and presenting 
a hazard that is extremely dangerous where heat, particularly in 
the form of a repair torch, is present. When these torches are used 
it is suggested that the car should be taken into an isolated and 
well-ventilated room or the work performed in the open. Repair 
pits should, if possible, have some means of ventilation from the 
bottom, either by connection to a stack or by a fan, or a coat or 
newspaper may be whirled about for a few minutes ia the pit. 

Of the most dangerous hazards encountered in garages—dangerous 
because it attacks and overcomes a worker without giving 
ing of its presence—is that caused by the giving off of carbon monoxide 
when gasoline is burned in an engine.' It is desirable to quote the 
author on this point: 


any warn- 


When gasoline is burned in an engine it gives off carbon monoxide gas, water vapor, 
a small amount of unburned gasoline (if carburetion is not perfect), and a few hydro- 
carbon compounds of little consequence. Carbon monoxide is colorless and practically 
odorless after a few minutes of exposure; it causes collapse with scarcely any warning 
and frequently death by suffocation. The odor and color of the exhaust is due to 
lubricating oil of poor quality, or too great quantities of the oil striking upon hot 
cylinder or exhaust pipes. To get some idea of the nature of the odor of carbon 
monoxide, hold the hand near the exhaust of a car when properly operating. There 
should Le, if proper coil is being used, hardly more than a sharp, sweetish odor, and 
this, in a closed garage, is hardly noticeable and gets in its deadly work without 
warning. 

No engine should be run in a small garage without ventilation and only for short 
periods in large garages unless well ventilated. In small garages a simple connec- 
tion of metal roof conductor spout, or other suitable pipe, slipped over the exhaust 
pipe and passed out of doors, gives satisiactory results in cold weather when it is 
undesirable to open the door. The pipe will become hot enough to ignite wood and 
should be properly heat-insulated where it passes out of the building. Monoxide 
gas is heavier than air and will flow into pits and lie near the floor. Men working 
under cars, or in pits, should use special care, and ventilation should be provided as 
near the floor as possible. The fact that so much air passes through the ordinary 
garage from open doors that cause drafts and through skylights and windows accounts 
for the fact that monoxide gas and gasoline vapor usually pass out before becoming 
so dense as to cause serious harm, though frequently severe headaches and nausea 
result from breathing the fumes. 


The difficulty of extinguishing gasoline fire is noted, the author 
suggesting that water spreads the fire, but that sawdust, either wet 
or dry, works well, while acid-soda extinguishers are *‘fairly effective.” 
Probably the best extinguisher is the foam type, because it places 
a smothering gas blanket of harmless material over the fire in a man- 
ner that does not allow ready disturbance. It is highly effective.” 


ee 


' See article on “Poisoning from exhaust gas” in MONTHLY Labor REVieEw for February, 1919, pp. 219-221. 
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The chief danger from air pressure appears to be the use of storacp 
tanks not properly constructed and without safety valves. On| 
tanks designed for internal pressure should be used, cautions t'\o 
author, and ‘‘they should have spring-type safety valves, as | 
lever-type valves aye too often tampered with and overloaded, «. 
well as some device to stop or disconnect the pump when a proper 
pressure has been reached.” 

The acetylene hazard is passed over briefly, since comparative! y 
few cars now are equipped with this sort of lighting system. T\,o 
use of the oxyacetylene flame, however, in repair work presents 
serious danger, as there are severe explosion hazards connected wit), 
both oxygen and acetylene. 

The charging of storage batteries presents a hazard that should |\e 
guarded against, since hydrogen gas is generated in this process, 
As this gas is highly explosive when mixed with air, ample ventila- 
tion should be provided. Care should, of course, be taken where 
connections are made to sources of electrical power for the purpo-e 
of charging batteries and where it is necessary to change an alternat- 
ing current into direct current. Furthermore, acid burns frequent!|y 
result from the use of sulphuric acid and distilled water, which m:ay 
be used in the maintenance of storage batteries. The eyes should 
be protected from the acid by the use of goggles. : 

So far as the use of oil 1s concerned, the danger seems to lie prin- 
cipally in the fumes, which may cause temporary insensibility and 
irritation to the eyes. Oil spilled on the floor may cause falls from 
slipping. The release of boiling water from the radiator may cau- 
serious scalds. The fumes of denatured alcohol sometimes make 
the water in the radiator poisonous. There are many hazards of 
more or less serious character connected with repair work, such :s 
cranking machines, contact with moving parts of engines while makinz 
adjustments, strain from lifting, ete. Hazards of minor importance 
connected with the washing of cars are noted, and suggestions are 
made to eliminate dangers that sometimes exist at entrances ani 
exits. To avoid fire, ‘‘no smoking” signs ‘‘should be the law ani 
gospel in the garage,”’ and where heat is necessary to prevent freezinz 
the use of electricity is suggested. The use of oil stoves, gas stoves, 
or small coal stoves is not regarded as good practice even where gow! 
ventilation is provided. 





ARMY GAS MASKS UNSUITED FOR USE IN INDUSTRIES.' 


During the last year the Bureau of Mines has received many in- 
quiries regarding the use of Army gas masks in the industries for 


protection against poisonous and irritating gases. These inquiries 
1 Prepared by A. C, Fieldner, supervising chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, United Stil\:3 
Bureau of Mines. 
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show a general belief on the part of the public that this type of mask 
will protect the wearer under all conditions against any gas whatso- 
ever, even in absolutely irrespirable air to the exclusion of the more 
cumbersome mine-rescue breathing apparatus. This erroneous be- 
licf will no doubt be further confirmed by millions of discharged 
coldiers, Who have been trained in the use of the gas mask and have 
been taught that it gives them absolute protection against all the 
cases used in warfare or likely to be used. These men will not realize 
that out in the open air of the battlefield, the percentage of gas in 
the air can never be anywhere near as Jarge as may occur in the con- 
fined spaces of a factory operation. A mask may afford complete 
protection under outdoor conditions and break down at once when 
used indoors, Where a gas container has burst and filled the room 
with gas. It must also be remembered that the absorbents in the 
Army respirator, which filter out the poisonous gas, are specially de- 
signed for the gases used in warfare, and as a matter of fact do not 
protect against the more common industrial gases as, for example, 
iluminating, natural, producer, and blast-furnace gas. 

In view of these limitations of the Army gas mask, which, if not 
realized, will lead to serious accidents and fatalities, the Bureau of 
Mines is issuing this brief statement of the industrial use and limi- 
tations of dust respirators, gas masks, and oxygen-breathing appa- 
ratus. 

DUST RESPIRATORS. 

Protection from dust and liquid mists is obtained by the use of a 
simple dust respirator, which removes these particles by means of 
a filter of moist sponge, cotton or wool pad, porous paper, or even a 
very fine mesh metallic gauze. The respirator may inclose the mouth 
and nose only, or it may be combined with a face mask containing 
eyepieces if the eyes must also be protected. The simple ** pig snout”’ 
respirator, containing a moist sponge, has been on the market for 
years. It is highly uncomfortable to wear, rather insuflicient for 
removing fine dust, and most workmen prefer to tie a large handker- 
chief over their nose and mouth. Some improvement has been made 
in recent years, but on the whole a really efficient and comfortable 
dust respirator that workmen will wear continuously is yet to be 
devised. On account of the urgent need of such a device for safe- 
guarding the health of workmen in the mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries the Bureau of Mines has undertaken a study of dust respira- 
tors with a view of designing a satisfactory model. 

ARMY GAS MASK. 


The Army gas mask consists of a face piece of rubber and cloth 
fabric, containing eyepieces and connected by means of a flexible 
rubber tube to a canister containing charcoal and soda-lime for filter- 
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ing out the poisonous gas from the inspired air. The canister is sup- 
ported in a knapsack slung from the neck. 

The Army gas mask is by no means the unusual protective ap))li- 
ance that is popularly believed. It does not afford universal prote:- 
tion against all gases, nor can it ever be used in low oxygen atmos- 
pheres. It furnishes no oxygen to the wearer and can remove 01)! 
comparatively small percentages of poisonous gas from inhaled air, 
usually less than 1 or 2 per cent. Higher percentages will imme«i- 
ately penetrate the canister and ‘‘gas’’ the wearer. The standard 
Army gas mask will furnish protection against percentages not ex- 
ceeding 2 per cent of the following gases in air: Sulphur dioxide, 
hydrogen sulphide, chlorine, carbon bisulphide, nitrogen peroxide, 
aniline vapor, benzyl bromide, benzyl chloride, chloracetone, chlo 
picrin, hydrogen chloride, phosgane, sulphur chlorides, xylyl bromide, 
stannic chloride, titanium tetrachloride, and silicon tetrachloride. 

It will be seen from the above that the mask has a wide field «if 
usefulness in the chemical industries, around smelters and roasters, 
where sulphur fumes are given off, and in the industries using chlorino 
and bleaching powder. The Army canister also contains cotton 
filter pads which remove irritating and poisonous dusts, which i 
creases its usefulness around smelters where sulphur and_ arse: 
fumes must be removed. 

The Army mask furnishes no protection whatever against carbon 
monoxiie, Which is the poisonous constituent of mine gases after 
fires and explosions in coal mines or blast-furnaces, producer, a: 
iluminating gases. Tor these purposes oxygen hesething apparat 
must be used. : 

The Bureau of Mines is working on a carbon monoxide mask a: 
hopes to develop one that may be used in the future for low conce:- 
trations of this gas. 

Ammonia is ancther gas that will penetrate the standard Army 
canister. However, a special chemical may be placed in the Ariniy 
canister which will adapt it for use around refrigerating plants. 


‘ 


OXYGEN BREATHING APPARATUS. 


The self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus can never be di-- 
placed by a gas mask for use in atmospheres deficient in oxyge: 
Such atmospheres are encountered in mine-rescue work, in gas mines, 
blast-furnace stoves, gasoline tanks, etc. Aside from the lack of 
oxygen, carbon monoxide is also present, for which the gas mask | 
useless. 

The oxygen breathing apparatus must also be used instead of the 
gas mask for entering tanks, towers, and other closed spaces co 
ash large quantities of irrespirable or poisonous gases, as, tos 
example, a gasoline tank containing some residual liquid. The con- 
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centration of vapors produced by volatile liquids in closed containers 
is too high to be entirely removed by gas-mask absorbents. The 
only resource in such cases is a self-contained appliance in which the 
wearer does not breathe any of the irrespirable atmosphere. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPERT ADVICE ON PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES. 


Owing to the many factors entering into the use of protective 
respiratory appliances, the importance of competent advice on the 
selection and use of such appliances can not be overestimated. In 
connection with the Bureau of Mines’ work of safeguarding the 
health of miners and workmen in the metallurgical industries, a gen- 
eral investigation of respirators, gas masks, and breathing appliances 
is being undertaken at the Pittsburgh Ixperiment Station of the 
bureau. This research will be conducted by experienced chemists 
and engineers who had charge of gas-mask research in the bureau’s 
war gas investigations and subsequently in the Research Division of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, United States Army. A 1,000-cubic- 
foot gas chamber is being installed, in which breathing appliances 
can be tested on men in any gas desired. 

The industrial respirator investigation will include: 

1. Advice on the suitability of the standard Army gas mask for 
use In various industrial gases. 

2. Approval of industrial gas masks and respirators when properly 
submitted to the bureau by the manufacturer in accordance witha 
schedule to be announced later. 

3. Instruction of workmen at plants in the use of masks and respi- 
rators in a manner similar to that now being given by the bureau in 
the use of oxygen breathing apparatus. 





PRECAUTIONS FOR PREVENTING DANGER OF INFECTION FROM 
ANTHRAX, GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British departmental committee appointed to inquire as to 
the precautions for preventing danger of infection from anthrax in 
the manipulation of wool, goat hair, and camel hair, submitted its 
report under date of August 22, 1918, which report contains a 
number of recommendations and suggestions that are worthy of note. 

Briefly stated, the committee has, after a rather exhaustive inves- 
tigation, reached the conclusion that any attempt to control anthrax 
by means of regulations must be abandoned as totally inadequate to 
cope with the danger, that prevention of the disease must be treated 
as a world problem if any finality is to be reached im dealing with it, 


' Great Britain. Home Department. Departmental committee on anthrax. Report of the.depart- 
mental committee appointed to inquire as to precautions for preventing danger of infection from authrax 
in the manipulation of wool, goat hair, and camel hair. Vol. 11, Report ofthecommitice. Cd. 9171. Lon- 
don, 1918. 45 pp. Price, 6d. net. 
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and that the suppression of anthrax can only be attained by sustained 
inquiry and effort by a permanent body such as a disinfection 
authority, which the committee proposes in its recommendations to 
be noted later. The committee met on 116 days, visited 13 repre- 
sentative works, and examined 49 witnesses. The investigation was 
divided into two periods, the first being devoted to the taking of 
evidence, etc., and the second to the carrying out of an extensive 
experimental investigation for the purpose of devising a method of 
disinfection of wool and hair, and, after the evolution of a successful 
process, to consideration of the most effective means by which ii 
could be applied for the protection from anthrax of persons working 
among these materials. 

The report first describes briefly the salient points in connection 
with each branch of the wool trade—worsted, woolen, and felt—- 
and the considerations, based upon the evidence placed before it, 
which influenced the committee finally to attempt to find a method 
disinfection, then states the method of disinfection devised by the 
subcommittee which carried out the experimental investigation,' and 
finally suggests a scheme by means of which it is believed disinfection 
can be most effectively brought into operation. Without going into 
the details of the findings of the committee, it is sufficient to state, in 
the words of the report, that— 

There is, therefore, the anomaly that no measures are enforced in the woolen trade, 
the felt trade, or in warehouses, for the prevention of the disease, and consideration 
of the data as to the severe and increasing incidence of anthrax in these branches « 
the trade in wool shows precautions to be very necessary. 

The measures suggested for the prevention of anthrax are grouped 
under two leads: (1) Those it is possible to enforce by regulations, 
and (2) those which aim at minimizing the danger by other action. 
The committee concluded that— 

The danger of infection from anthrax in wool is not one which can be dealt wit 
advantageously by means of regulations, and, given a satisiactory alternative, is o: 
which ought not to be dealt with in factories. 

Finding it impracticable to set up the highly organized system of 
control necessary to stamp out the disease among animals in the 
countries of origin, the committee came to the conclusion that of the 
measures aimed at minimizing the danger from anthrax, a suitable 
method of disinfection of wool and hair should be developed as 
offering a better solution of the problem than the setting up of a 
code of regulations ‘‘which would be irksome and ineffective.” ‘To 
this end the following recommendation is made: 


The policy of attempting to control the danger of infection from anthrax in wool !\ 
regulations under the Factory Act should be abandoned, and instead the principle 
of compulsory disinfection substituted. 





1 Published as a separate volume. See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for August, 1918 (pp. 205-205). 
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The process of disinfection is described, the impossibility of disinfee- 
tion in factories is suggested, and the establishment of central disinfee- 
tion stations is recommended in the following words : 


Disinfection of wool and hair should be permitted only in central disinfection 
siations, the sole business of which is disinfection. 


As to the location of these central disinfection stations, the report 
suggests that ‘‘generally, however, the ‘ports through which wool is 
exported to this country appear to us to offer incontestable advan- 
tages as the points at which central disinfection stations should be 
established.” The cost-of disinfection is to be a charge against the 
product. 


The infected varieties of woo! should thems ‘lves bear the cost ot disinfection by 
means of a charge levied on the quantity disinfected. 
The capital eost of disinfection should be provided in the first instance by the 


British Government, but should be repaid by means of a sinking fund, provision for 
which should be made by a charge imposed on wool disinfected. 


Without comment, other recommendations of the committee are 
given in full, as follows: 

An organization, which we will designate “the disinfection authority,”’ should be 
constituted by the Government and should be given the necessary powers and facilities 
for bringing into operation and enforcing disinfection of wool and hair. 

The duties of the disinfection authority should be the organization of disinfection; 
the erection, management, and control of central disinfection stations; the preparation, 
publicction, and revision of lists of materials it is considered should be subject to the 
requirement of disinfection, and of materials not subject to restrictions; and the exer- 
cise of such powers as may be necessary for preventing the admission of dangerous 
materials into the country without disinfection. 

The British Government should establish the disinfection authority and should 
then take steps to obtain the cooperation of the Governments of all organized countries 
(1) in securing the disinfection of wool and hair and (2) in such other measures as the 
disinfection authority may advise for the general prevention of anthrax. 

Arrangements should be made with the Governments of British territory abroad 
whereby the export of materials, decided by the disinfection authority to be dangerous, 
is prohibited except after disiniection in a disinfecting station under the control of 
the disinfection authority and unless accompanied by a disinfection certificate. 
And turther, that where possible, similar arrangements should be made with the 
government of such other countries as may appear desirable. 

All materials included in the dangerous lists should be allowed to land only at 
fixed ports, unless accompanied by a certificate of disinfection; and the port or customs 
officers should be empowered either to refuse admission of any such material, or to 
permit it to be landed only if transferred direct from the ship to a disinfection station. 

A small experimental disinfecting station should be established without delay to 
settle the type of station to be used and the arrangements necessary for bringing the 
whole scheme into complete operation. 

The question of dust prevention should be allowed to stand over till disinfection 
becomes operative, and when the time arrives for the abrogation of the existing regu- 
lations, some inquiry as to the conditions in regard to dust should be made with a view 
to the adoption of such precautions as may then be found necessary. 

The cost of all general duties of the disinfection authority should be provided for 
by the State out of State funds. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND HERNIA UNDER FEDERAL COMPENS\. 
TION ACT, 


The number and cost of cases of occupational disease and hernir 
from September 7, 1916, to December 31, 1917, under the Federal 
Compensation Act as furnished by the United States Employe: 
Compensation Commission is shown in the following tables: 
DURATION OF DISABILITY AND COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL COST OF OCC! 


TIONAL DISEASES UNDER FEDERAL COMPENSATION ACT, SEPT. 7, 1916, TO 
31, 1917. 

















: . se Number of | Average days | compensn! 
fi Nature of injury. cases. | ofdisability. | and med 
expendit 
' 

Poisoning: 
EET Ee On Ca aL ee 34 | 40 g 
Ea es Lk la Satin seu Seve ckeweead s<aes 2 | 3 

NEN cc ccacdinncdsdwnrn batnssidues< 1 36 8 

Dermatitis: } 
eee De 19 14 | 
CE elinwidbspnto nd oma pieeieaceea ean nab aabaeit eee | Sj 11 
_ ac ae ya Ee ES Se eae eee pe eee 6 | 35 { 

Rata ee ee, Oc eh dleaeneeiseeee’ 3 | 19 | 

Ne a ere kd et ailbhinn it 21 15 

Er a Se Set A SE, a a eee ar ae 2 | , eae 

EEE ee = ens eee aes Pe ene ae eee 1} 20 | 2 

Potassium bichromite solution...................... 1} 8 

SN ce ca ewaa ae 1} 86 | 1 

EEE SSS AOE SIRE 1 | Ps éatiedicwte 

a ae wh eae PRES Neg i Pe 3 4 

EE a ae 1; _) eee 

ee ee nog sand wipe us oda ase a Ue 1| 45 | 

Cleaning solution -...... hg APE SET rede s S( Oe eee ae e 1 | 17 Z 

NS ee oped epdendence 1} 14 2 

I od Se a on eg oes dae ewie 60's 1! | eee 

ee ene wbebwnsusoseceniet l 12 | 2 

ied icubchelibntknksase deine eredataene i] i ae 
SE Riss cma ec cuca red ¥ee Cased oon i 17 

All other: j 
DN tee Sh adc anh canendes seeks Shy Ve peo ee 1 | (a s 
ee he i eh wbbbwew see diewnd 2 | 35 
Me eS ea a eek ane a aka wialen.s 2 5 
Malarial fever..... BSE aoe ae | OLE DURE ae bane eee 1 | 5D | 1 
IR ee a a cab enw ahendeweeds 1 | 37 jrtteeetees 

i og lis we vibes 7 | 24 | 
Grand total, occupational diseases. ...............-..--- | 1 97 | 2a | 1 
{ . 








1 Does not include 3 fatal lead-poisouing Cases. 
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DURATION OF DISABILITY AND COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL COST OF OPERATED 
HERNIA CASES UNDER FEDERAL COMPENSATION ACT. 


—_— ee — -—---> 
} Total compen- 
, : a . Actual days tion ane 
Duration of disability. Cases. inl days Poth , 
" | lost. medical 


expenditure 








Sept. 7, 1916, to June 30, 1917: 1 


ee IN oa. dce ce Whee Senauieteecescsnssebouws 5 9% $481.33 
I Sob aacdesia i etncgsedstcccdeccuwes | 3 76 171.79 
a one en ee eee 10 12 497.19 
‘a a eae 12 p45 1, 949.39 
Ce a Ie ecko kh dade raeeeiecdedeséscresnse 12 546 1. 976.30 
CR NES 6. eig hades dans cose natcoge ences uals 13 691 ® §93.16 
Canin dwn SetetnasEEE EW hoe cs 6 50ss6ess oesnnans 26 2, O72 5, 626.58 
aac debe h eas OeetNwad Osh ees eset es sbeenewns 8] 4, 286 14,115.65 
SS a ck GRAN ale Gd Rade aC eee sad ss Seen cee eed we wnes Poot 52.9 
July 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917: ? 
I oe ni aiid Gece be me hee Mae 6 195 30. 52 
INS os bocew esos eb den eciesdeedanerénis a) 1S) HO2.53 
ee ee ee ee adie dontund bine tan wee 8 | O55 815 
I wd ng CORAa Chik antn anoesaedneveedxe 15 54 1, 757. 5A 
ee a 5 5b aha nk sb nce ec wn cece sewes 8 362 44). 33 
Cpe Oe A UI aie ont enna 6 ceeeausbvebenasesces )1 58 1,577.06 
Og ES a ee ee hina wmsaelt 15 1,189 , 100.81 
aa al a a a arta 69 3. 242 1 044.35 
PE aid edaekubhnbes maamtbad deeb bens eh nage ela wea en ene ened 4 OU. FS iskuvccanssaeeu 


1 No operation, 72 cases. 2 No operation, 67 Cases. 


REPORT ON IND USE RIAL CONSE QUENCES OF PI] RVANENT DISABILITIES 
IN CALIFC RNTA. 

The effect of workmen's compensation laws in alleviating the hard- 
ships resulting from industrial accidents and in restoring the disabled 
to industry has been given all too little consideration by compensa- 
tion commissions in the United States. A comprehensive investiga- 
tion as to the economic handicap suffered by permanently disabled 
industrial workers, recently made by the California Industrial Acei- 
dent Commission,’ is one of the first serious attempts by a Stato 
critically to examine and analyze the operation of its compensation 
law.? 

The investigation showed that vears after the injuries had occurred 
the disabled persons were found struggling against heavy odds as 
compared with the condition of their uninjured fellow workmen. 
Thirty per cent of them were unable to return to employment. 
Nearly 18 per cent were receiving lower wages than previous to their 
injuries. About 40 per cent of them, through the unusual demand 
for labor created by war conditions, had received a slight average 
advance in wages. The average amount of time lost by each on 
account of the injury was 11 months and 28} days. The average 
weekly wage at the time of the injury was $22.34. while the present 
average wage is $16.60, a decrease of 26 per cent. According to the 


' Report on special investigations of serious permanent injuries (rom Janwiry 1, 1914, to June 39, 1918, 
1919. 15 pp. . 
? A similar investigation was made in Massachusetts by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918, the 


T 


results of which were published in the MonTHLY Lapor Review for July, 19138, pp. 32-4. 
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report, “the condition of the average injured industrial person in | 
State of California, considered industrially, economically, moral! 
and socially, is not as good as it was before his injury occurred.” 

The investigation was limited to injuries which were serious enor 
in character to constitute an industrial and economic handicap. 


The survey was begun about July 1, 1918, and completed on December 31, 1! 
The period during which these injuries occurred extended from January 1, 1914, 
June 30, 1918. Nearly all these cases are of sufficient duration for time and th 
peutical efforts to have made whatever readjustments may be expected. At 1 
time there is, therefore, chance to form a feir judgment of final consequences oi 
injuries. 

The records in the offices of the department of permanent injuries show that si 
the beginning of the year 1914 there have been approximately 7,500 such injurics 
But study of these records indicates that only about 15 per cent of permanent injuris 
are serious enough to constitute a handicap. As the purpose of the survey includ:s 
only such cases as do constitute a handicap, all others were eliminated, leaving aly 
1,100 to be investigated. Of these only about 700 were accessible at a reasona! 
expense. 

The findings presented herewith are not the mere refinements of statistics gathe: | 
from reports. The facts included are not local. They are not gathered from a sinv'e 
community, from a particular line of industries, or a special class of workmen. T! 
came from various communities in different parts of the State and include aln 
every form of industry from street sweeping to banking. They were obtained 
first hand by experienced investigators from the living sources themselves. * 

The larger purpose of the survey was to find out how extensive and intensi\ 
the need of industrial reeducation and what is the possibility of its accomplishn 
so far as the subjects themselves are concerned. 

The spirit in which the injured complied with our requests and furnished 
desired information was most gratifying. Scarcely a person with whom we obtai: 
an appointment offered the slightest objection to furnishing complete informati 
Likewise the cooperation of employers was most hearty. Without exception 1! 
cheerfully extended every courtesy and assistance the investigators desired. * * 

Approximately there are throughout the State 350 compensable and noncompen- 
sable injuries occurring each year of the character included in this report. But 
to this time there has been no organized or general effort for the physical reeducati 
of these people to fit them again for self-sustaining employment. No general stu 
“of the situation has yet been undertaken. In other countries this condition has be: 
improved. Even before the outbreak of the war, Belgium, France, and other foreiv» 
lands had made a hopeful beginning in this great work. Meanwhile, the Red Cr.- 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, New York, has been accomplishing splen: 
results on a limited scale in that section. 


The number of injuries and the nature of the disabilities cover 
by the survey are shown in the table following. 
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XUMBER OF SERIOUS PERMANENT DISABILITIES COVERED BY CALIFORNIA 
SURVEY, CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF INJURY. 





= | 








7 ini Num- ; il te Num- 
Nature of injury. | ber. Nature of injury. ber. 
' 
Head and face, including nent Leg and foot injuries: 
deafness, Rh Ss eg ih a ido BW at ee Ow a ae 32 Onatee tloseel.............. geet 7 o7 
Kye injuries: | One leg, limited use of................ 43 
One eye, enucleation ° See A 1%) Both legs, loss of cue daw ! 
One eye, impaired vision of.........-.. SO Both legs, limited use of. ............-. 14 
Both eyes, enucleation of.. 3 ee See te 5 
Both eyes, complete loss of vision of...| 4 One foot, limited use of............2.. 16 
Both eyes, impaired vision of. aecwan io) Both feet, limited use af 1 
TOs ooo cccetuavacntuenesas ate a np 150 eae 2, de Ae ae 157 
\rm and hand injuries: Trunk, ineluding spine. ................. 57 
ee ee ee ere 20: || BEUSLIMG TRPUTINS. .... 6 5. ce sws viweedacers 47 
Onearm, limited use of............. ; 47 
One arm, loss of, other limited........ l Grand total........... Per ean = 700 
Both arms, limited use of. ............ 2 
One hand, lose Of, ........... eee , S 
One hand, limited use of........ henna 170 
3oth hands, limited use of............ 4 
otal 6 6 668 6CSSOOSE DO OCOECO SE CECO OO CS 257 











Injuries to all minor members, such as fingers and toes, have been 
included in the lists of their corresponding major members. For 
convenience all losses of members, whether partial or entire, whether 
by amputation or otherwise, have been classified under the one 
heading ‘* Loss of.””. The term ‘‘limited use of” is admittedly vague, 
but it is inclusive and serves the present purpose. In many cases 
covered by this expression the injury is a far more serious handicap 
than an amputation. Complete ankylosis of the hand, for example, 
not only limits the use of the hand, but frequently renders it entirely 
useless. What is still worse, such a hand is often very much in the 
way, Whereas, in case of amputation, the lost member may be re- 
placed by a very useful artificial appliance. 

The industrial consequences resulting from the several types of 
permanent injuries may be seen in the following table: 


INDUSTRIAL CONSEQUENCES OF SERIOUS PERMANENT INJURIES IN CALIFORNIA, 














Per cent | Average 

return- , disa- 

‘ : : Per cent | 4a 

" eo Number | ing to - . | bility 

Part of body injured. “inue samen = | rating 

employ- | *| (per 

ment. | | cent). 
as. Cobb abou axons csadwauss 32 | 25.0 | 31.5 | 26.3 
EES ee ee eee 150 38.0 | 17.0 | 28.0 
I ee |. enecdnaweandaedoun 257 | 34.5 | 24.0 | 31.0 
Leg and foot............... aici nabeiuienerganceaeKegis 157 30.5 31.5 34.0 
ES RE SEP IN ND ae 57 24.5 75.0 41.5 
Multiple I a a eu adebwenens 47 33. 5 | 27.5 | 46.5 
AAS TEE aS a sabetomnnh aid 700 33.0} 30.0 | 34.7 
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An analysis of the foregoing table brings out several striking facts. 
For example, injuries to the head and face and spine are the mos: 
serious from the viewpoint of reemployment. It is a common 
impression that disabilities of the legs and feet are a less serious 
handicap industrially than disabilities of the arms and hands, but 
the facts of this survey point to the contrary. The average disability 
rating of leg and foot injuries is in excess of the rating of arm and 
hand injuries, but this higher rating is more than offset by the in- 
creased inability to work. However, the reason for this heavier per- 
centage of inability to return to employment is attributed to the fact 
that a larger percentage of those who suffer this kind of injury are 
employed at common labor where sound limbs are more necessary. 


GRADES OF EMPLOYMENT SINCE INJURY. 


The seriousness of an injury is measured by the employee's su))- 
sequent occupational status. How many obtain reemployment an: 
what grade of work do they perform? At the time of the survey 
there were 210, or 30 per cent of the total investigated, who wer: 
unemployed. Of these 210 there were 190 who had never been al)\c 
to return to work because of physical inability or lack of a chance ! 
placement. The other 20 had been able to work for only shor 
intervals at odd jobs. The investigators were convinced that tlic 
number of malingerers was negiigible. 


Scarcely less consequential is the fact that out of the list of 700 there were 120 who. 
on account of their injuries, have been forced into lower grades of employmen! 
Striking instances of this are found in cases of men who, previous to their injuries, 
were employed as skilled mechanics at standard wages, but deprived of the necc:- 
sary degree of vision, or of the use of major members, or of nervous energy, or of ment:! 
poise, they have been compelled to descend to less remunerative and less interestin 
kinds of work—sometimes to mere piddling. Nor does the unhappy effect of this 
demotion in industrial life end with the individual, though that were bad enoug). 
It reaches the man’s family and crushes many of their high and legitimate hopes. 

Oi the same 700 cases of serious permanently injured persons, 229, or nearly 33 por 
cent, remained in the same grade of employment. But had it not been for the military 
requirements of the country during the last year or two, and the consequent genera! 
labor shortage, many of the injured employees who, under these circumstances, he! 
their own and have, therefore, been classified with this section of the table, wou!.! 
have been compelled to descend to lower grades of employment, and consequent!y 
the list showing descension in employment would have been increased in length. 
\eain, many that, for the same reason, were promoted would have remained in ‘tlic 
same kind of employment. * * * 

Only 141, or about 20 per cent of the total, rose to higher ranks in spite of their 
injuries. The chief factors in the promotion of these persons to higher forms of employ- 
ment were the unusual demand for labor, alluded to above, and the sympathy ©! 
kindly disposed friends among employers. Then it sometimes happens that a severe 
physical shock acts as a powerful mental stimulus and ushers a new epoch into 1! 
intellectual, industrial, and economic life. All these agencies were active in iting 
these more fortunate of the injured into higher industrial and economic conditions. 

% 
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But as the element of competition in the industrial world returns to prewar condi- 
tions, the figures in these tables will certainly be changed with less favor to the 


i * 
injured... * * 


It should be distinctly borne in mind that during the »eriod of this investigation 
the whole country was under the greatest labor pressure especially with regard to 
skilled workmen, it has felt for many a day or is likely to feel again soon. Conse- 
quently, employers were glad to take men into their service whom undoubtedly they 
would reject in normal times. When these disabled employees were asked by the 
investigators how they felt respecting their prospects for continuance in their present 
positions after the men in military service should return, many of them expressed 
decided uncertainty. 

It ought also to be understood that. although these persons have heen able to return 
to employment, it has not been without inconvenience and struggle. In many 
instances it has meant constant and discouraging inconvenience both to themselves 
and their employers. 

WAGES SINCE INJURY. 


The wage status since injury is shown in the following tabular 
statement: 


CLASSIFICATION OF WAGES SINCE INJURY OF 700 PERMANENTLY DISABLED 
EMPLOYEES IN CALIFORNIA. 


nish os ——————--—— 


| Classification. Number. | Per cent. | 
| | 
| No wage (unemployed)... .............-- 210 20.9 
Re so to  eudeieaecuwse 124 ug..7 
2. 3 eee ae peee set eee eee 34 4.9 | 
[ ID a Seb saneds tinmkga ton tanaase« 25 42.3 | 
fg PPR ES 256 Eihde dvbinens aban esdaceamncs 36 o.1 
| OUI che deetentddbdnsneeseseinesss 700 100. 0 


It will be noted that 124, or 17.7 per cent, received a lower scale of 
wage since their injurics. In many instances this implies also a 
demotion into a lower class of employment. Men who formerly 
held positions as skilled mechanics, with every prospect of promotion 
and success, have been forced to relinquish all that and drop into the 
scale of common labor, which meant not only a reduction in wages 
but blighted hopes for the future; 296, or 42.3 per cent, received an 
advance in wages over what they were getting at the time of the 
injury. But this increase averaged only 19 per cent, while, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the State labor commission, the average 


eS 


advance for all employees engaged in the manufacturing industry 
was 39 per cent for the same period. One significant fact disclosed 
U 


by the investigation was that there were 43 cases who were entirely 
dependent upon relatives or charity for support. 


THE ‘TYPICAL GENERAL AVERAGE.” 


For those who find interest and instruction in studying “ general 
averages’’ the following sketch may not be without value. It should 
be remembered that the 700 cases investigated are in no sense local. 

=] 
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They reach over a period of four and a half vears. They come from 





various parts of the State and cover many varieties of industries. 


The “typical general average” is 37.8 years of age. He has had the equivalent 
of four and a half years of common-school education. He is intelligent, ambitious 
and capable of learning. He has two dependents, besides himself, who look to him 
for support. He has a disability rating of 34.75 per cent, or 139 compensation weeks. 
Ile receives a compensation of $13.55 per week. He has lost 11 months and 2s} 
days from employment. He is now employed ona wage of $16.60 per week. Ile 
feels that his position is uncertain and that the hazards of unemployment for him 
increase daily. He owns an equity of $184in a home. Previous to his injury he had 
a wage of $22.34 per week, which, for the date when his injury took place, was equ: 
in purchasing power to $28 at present. The period of his compensation will soon 
expire. He will then be dependent for support upon a wage of 65 per cent of tha! 
enjoyed by his fellow workmen who have had no injuries, and he will be burdened 
with increasing hazard of unemployment as the years go by. 


INDUSTRIAL REEDUCATION THE SOLUTION. 


According to the report the solution of the problem of the disabled 
man lies in industrial reeducation. 


If a man can not work he can not live. If he can but half work he can but half liv: 
Expert rating judgment has handed down the decision that this ‘‘average”’ injure! 
industrial worker has lost 34} per cent of his earning power. Consequently, there 
remains to him less than two-thirds of his former normal power to work to live. Thi 
mills of our industries have ground off his arms, or hands, or legs, or feet, or put out 
his eyes. But there is a practicable and easy solution to the problem of his rehal)ili- 
tation. The solution is not a pension. He does not ask that. To offer him a pension 
would be to commit an economic and a moral crime. He asks simply a new industri:l 
chance through industrial reeducation. To this he is entitled by his industrial nec 
sity. To this he is entitled by our industrial prosperity, achieved, in part, at 
expense. To this he is entitled by the very humanity of the age. Concerning t):c 
cost of his industrial reeducation, as data on the subject are scarce and discordan', 
general deductiohs must be made with allowances. Since the conditions of cost «i 
living in foreign countries differ widely from those that obtain here, their experienc: 
in reeducational work are of very limited use to us. The attainments in Canada con 
nearer. The calculations of our Federal Board for Vocational Education are suge:-- 
tive. But the problem of the reeducation of the injured industrial worker differ: 
quite distinctly from that of the disabled soldier, especially in the cost feature. The 
Federal Board estimates that it will cost approximately $1,000 to rehabilitate thie 
average disabled soldier. This is on the basis of a 12-months’ course. But our “gen- 
eral average’’ is 12 to 14 years older than the average soldier. For this reason, as w: 
as others still more practicable, it would not be feasible te put him through so long 2 
course. A course averaging 6 months in all probability will finally recommend 
itself as the basis of calculation. 

Evidently the chief item in the reeducational budget will be the living expenses 
of the injured person and his dependents. That matter will hardly be left to any 
arbitrary agency, but will be determined by the standard each person has already 
attained for himself by his wage scale. The average industrial weekly wage for tlie 
statistical year ending June 30, 1918, deduced from reports covering over 100.0) 
cases, was $18. If the wage scale principle should be adopted, the first item in t)r 
budget could readily be determined. This would approximate an average of $79 per 
month, or $475 for the reeducational period of 6 months. Next would come stipula- 
tions for expert medical advice, occupational therapy, tuition, etc., for more ad- 
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vanced training in schools and shops. Finally, the item for tools, books, and inci- 
dentals. As there is but little cost experience to draw upon in these particulars the 
best that can be offered is likely a hazy approximation. But $225 would probably 
cover these items. To summarize, then, we have the following table: 


Per cent. 
I i ba din cw oanwccicccccccsascasnecsasecess $475 68 
ts Bo ak Ls ens ete dedeneeedbedeine 50 7 
i, in a nennscen needs sannescaddesses ves 7 il 
ee EE, Dg ones ces wads vancnecccenaseves 100 +14 
Total cost...... Shs bathe ECCS O Sata du eaek- aes 700 100 


Three hundred and fifty-two dollars of this amount is already provided for by com- 
pensafion, leaving a balance of $348 to come from some other source. All this may be 
lacking in the point of certainty. But there are two things about it that are certain. 
One is that this amount wisely expended in industrial reeducation would vastly im- 
prove the industrial and economic conditions of the average injured person. Another 
is that the returns on this cost would continue with cumulative profits during the re- 
maining 30 years of his life expectancy. Economically, not to mention other con- 
siderations, it would be a splendid investment. 





DIRECT SETTLEMENTS UNDER NEW YORK COMPENSATION LAW. 


Nearly all of the compensation laws in the United States permit 
direct settlements through voluntary agreements between the 
employer and employee in industrial accident cases. Such settle- 
ments or agreements are supposed to be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law and are subject to the approval of the compensation 
commission. The original compensation act of New York required 
the commission to adjudicate every claim for compensation and death 
benefits arising from injuries subject to the act, but this provision 
was amended in 1915 to permit direct settlements. One objection 
urged against direct settlements is that under such a plan the com- 
mission can not satisfactorily determine the merits of a compensation 
claim, and thus is opened the way for fraud and injustice. Recently 
the governor of New York appointed a special commission to examine 
and investigate the management and affairs of the State industrial 
commission with special reference to direct settlements. The pre- 
liminary report of this investigating commission! states that ‘‘exist- 
ing conditions are so shocking as to require immediate remedial 
legislation.” 


The compensation law provides that where direct settlement is made a joint report 
of the agreement shall be made to the commission, which shall examine the report 
and approve the same when its terms are strictly in accordance with the compensation 
law. I selected 1,000 reports of these agreements on direct settlements, taken in 
chronological order from the files of the State industrial commission for the month 





' Preliminary report of Jeremiah F. Connor, commissioner appointed by the governor under the Moreland 
Act, to examine and investigate the management and affairs of the State industrial commission, Mar. 26, 
1919. Legislative Doc. No. 74, 11 pp. 
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of October, 1918. All of these 1,000 cases occurred in the Metropolitan District.  [y 
each case the report of the agreement had been examined by the commission a), | 
approved as strictly in accordance with the compensation law. Two of the regiilyr 
examiners employed by the commission selected for me, from the one thousand, °};) 
cases in which the injuries appeared to be serious. I have so far investigated 119 
these 349 cases. It was immediately apparent that many of the claimants had } 
treated with gross injustice. I therefore requested and secured rehearings in thos. 
cascs before the industrial commission itself. These rehearings were held on Thur-- 
day and Saturday of last week, notice having been sent to the employer and insura, 
carrier in each case. More than one-half of the cases proved to be underpaid in suns 
ranging from small amounts to $2,000. Some of the conditions disclosed are alii st 
unbelievable. 


The report cites seven cases of underpayment, the palpable injus- 
tice of which is brought out in the following tabular statement: 


CASES OF UNDERPAYMENT, WITH AMOUNT ACTUALLY RECEIVED AND AMOU \T 
DUE UNDER THE ACT. 


























Amount | Amount Reount 
How insured. actually | due under |, moun! 
received. | act. pad. 
eels a ? 
kee eS ot cc Sala Dues duke amore ows | $139. 65 $757. 21 $617.4 
I ite a I a Sn Sandee touaaak 237. 63 2, 237. 63 2,000.9) 
i ee ckieaaewinaasaadndae’ 30. 00 1, 959. 00 1, 920. 
I ee ba. 2) ee, Jody ecb anes oc vasaessteccas 74. 96 1, 282. 96 1, 208.) 
i is coh ehigh a ds wiadsic aici opdnat Cnebaien 0% 142. 32 1, 242. 32 1,110.0 
ann dual bdbia dad tread ec.cedabaraia 346.18 1, 554. 68 1, 268.) 
ag a  acadawdsahidmestoct teas 37. 50 1 437. 50 L 41) 








1 Case continued for further awards. 


In all of the foregoing, the cases had been closed and would never have been befors 
the commission again nor would the claimants have received the additional compen- 
sation were it not for your investigation. 

The remaining underpaid cases included a variety of methods under which {is 
claimants are unfairly treated. In some cases the wages were reported incorrectly. 
Many of the claimants lost a week or two because the physician of the insuran 
company said he was able to work and upon such statement compensation was ternii- 
nated. In one case the claimant was entitled to additional compensation for «is- 
figurement. But the most serious cases are the ones resulting in permanent disability, 
which is cleverly hidden behind the direct settlement. I am making tests in up- 
State cases which are revealing the same conditions. 

Another aggravating feature of the direct-settlement plan is cases in which thio 
injured workman has the option of taking compensation or settling under some other 
law. In many of these cases the claimants have thought they were receiving compen- 
sation until they found that they had signed a general release. 

The commission has approximately 32,000 reports of agreements filed each year. 
Only a very small percentage of these came before the commission for individus! 
hearings. In the up-State districts for the year ending June 30, 1918, out of about 
13,500 agreements filed, a little over 1,000 came on for hearings before the commission. 
The remainder are approved by the commission in a pro forma manner. In all sucli 
cases the law is administered by the insurance carriers instead of the commission. ! 
am satisfied that in 50 per cent of such cases the claimant is underpaid. 

I believe that during the past year alone claimants have been underpaid by $500,00). 
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I recommend that the industrial commission be given a special appropriation of 
$95,000 to investigate and rehear every agreement approved proforma since the direct 
settlement law became effective. 

Out of the 1,000 October, 1918, cases which I examined, attending phrsicians’ 
reports were missing in 714, and most of those filed were misleading as to the charactor 
oi the injury. I recommend an amendment to the law which will require attending 
physicians to file reports in all cases, describing fully the nature and extent of the 
injury under penalty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 111 of the compensation act requires employers to file a report of the accident 
within 10 daysand provides that “an employer who refuses or neglects to make a report 
as required by this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
more than $500.’ Out of the same 1,000 cases employers’ reports were missing in 204. 
In spite of this percentage, which doubtless runs through all the cases, the commission 
has not prosecuted a single employer under this section since the law became effective. 
In some cases the employer is perhaps unable to make a report within 10 days, but in 
the majority of cases the failure is intentional. The report of the accident is usually 
made out by the foreman in charge and usually states the facts correctly. Ii promptly 
filed with the commission, it is valuable as a check upon subsequent information in 
relation to the case, and for this reason is doubtless suppressed. 

I beg to report also that under the agreement plan the experience of New York State 
under the workmen’s compensation law, the most valuable in the world, has been 
entirely lost for the period since the agreement plan became effective. It has been im- 
possible to determine the extent of disability, the character of the injury, or the total 
amount of compensation paid. A compensation law is beneficial to employers when the 
accidents can be properly analyzed and preventive measures recommended. * * * 

I have no hesitation in reporting that the amendment to the compensation law 
authorizing direct settlements is a total failure. In the great majority of cases it is an 
absolute impossibility for the commission to determine whether the report of the 
agreement is in accordance with the provisions of the act. I can take any 25 cases 
at random from the files of the commission and convince anyone of this fact. 

I therefore recommend an amendment to the workmen’s compensation law abol- 
ishing direct settlements and requiring the commission to pass upon all cases. A copy 
of a bill carrying out the recommendation is submitted herewith. It restores the act 
to its original form except that the awards are to be paid by the insurance carrier 
instead of by the commission, as before. 

In support of direct settlementsit was urged that the claimants would receive com- 
pensation quicker, the expense would be lower, and a closer relationship would be 
established between employerand employee. Upon the first question, I beg to report 
that my test of 1,000 agreements shows the average time between the date of the acci- 
dent and the first payment to be 34 days. I am satisfied that claims for compensation 
can be passed upon by the commission as quickly as this by the elimination of needless 
red tape and by placing the cases on the calendar as soon as claims are received. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION IN MISSOURI, NORTH 
DAKOTA, AND TENNESSEE. 


The hope that the outworn doctrine of the employer’s liability for 
his negligence will ere long be superseded by that of workmen’s com- 
pensation is sustained by the action of the three States of Missouri, 
North Dakota, and Tennessee, whose legislatures recently enacted 
compensation laws. This narrows the list of noncompensation 
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States to a contiguous group, of which Arkansas is the westernmost, 
the others being Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and the 
Carolinas. Legislative sessions were held in all these this year except 
Mississippi, where sessions are held in the even years, and Georgia, 
whose legislature convenes June 25. The legislature of Florida, 
which met April 8 for a 60-day session, has before it bills for a com- 
pensation law, while that of Alabama, which has adjourned to mect 
July 8, is reported as intending to take further action at that time, 
a bill already having passed one house. Opportunity for Georgia to 
act will be afforded when its legislature meets. Bills were introduced 
but not acted upon in Arkansas and North Carolina, while, so far as 
appears, no steps whatever were taken in South Carolina. 

A wide range of amending acts will be noted when available, some 
of them going so far as entirely to rewrite the previously existing laws, 
The present article is confined to the newcomers into the compen- 
sation fold. The law of North Dakota is of interest because of iis 
inclusiveness and because of its establishment of a State fund in 
which all employers other than self-insurers must be insured. |t 
may be noted that a commission appointed in 1911 and reporting 
in 1913 recommended a State insurance fund on grounds of economy 
and efficiency. The enactment of a law in Missouri marks the end 
of efforts beginning with 1910, the recent legislature being the fili) 
to have had the subject of compensation before it. The present 
measure is a compromise, the house having passed a bill providing 
for an exclusive State fund which the senate refused to indorse 
and offered a substitute measure, which was accepted as prefera!lo 
to further failure to secure the law. In Tennessee, also, four legis!:- 
tures have considered the subject, but without having engaged in 
such vigorous disputes over phases of the law as in Missouri. Tho 
Tennessee law is notable by reason of its failure to cover one of thie 
most important and most hazardous industries of the State—coual 
mining—by its high numerical exemptions, and by not providing an 
administrative body. 

MISSOURI. 

The Missouri statute is elective, election being presumed, and 
compensates injuries by accident arising out of and in course of tlie 
employment. A waiting time of seven days is prescribed, but if 
the disability lasts longer than six weeks, compensation is payable 
from the date of the injury. Domestic and farm labor, casual 
employees and out workers, and employers of less than five persons 
are not under the act except by active election. Employers to 
whom the act applies forfeit the common-law defenses if they reject 
it. Public employments are included, rejection not being permitted 
to employers though their employees may reject. 
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Compensation is on a basis of two-thirds of the injured workman’s 
wages, death benefits being payable for 300 weeks, the maximum 
being $15 and the minimum $6. Benefits paid to the injured man 
prior to his death are deducted from death benefits. Total disability 
rated as temporary may be compensated by two-thirds the wages for 
400 weeks, but, if rated as permanent, benefits will be reduced to 40 
per cent of the wages after 240 weeks. Partial disability is compen- 
sable by two-thirds of the wage loss, but for specified maimings 
benefits of two-thirds of the wages for fixed periods are to be paid. 
Taere is also a provision for disfigurements. Benefits have normally 
the same maximum and ‘minimum as in case of death. 

Medical, surgical, and hospital aid is required for the first eight 
weeks, and may not exceed $200 in amount. In case of death, burial 
expenses up to $100 are provided. 

Insurance is required unless capacity to carry one’s own risks is 
shown. The act is to be administered by a commission of four 
members, six-year terms being established, with an annual salary of 
$4,000. A medical adviser may be appointed with a like salary. 
Decisions of the commission are final except for appeals to courts on 
matters of law. Benefits may be readjusted by the commission if 
the conditions warrant it. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The North Dakota statute is compulsory, covering all employments, 
public and private, other than agricultural and domestic service and 
common carriers by railroad, which may come in by election. Casual 
employees are not covered by the act, but it applies to aliens and to 
all minors, whether lawfully or unlawfully employed; though for the 
latter both compensation and damages are made available. 

Injuries (the word “accident” is not used) causing death or dis- 
ability for more than seven days are compensable, payments dating 
from the time of injury. 

Two-thirds of the injured workman’s wages are payable as com- 
pensation during the term of total disability and two-thirds of the 
wage loss during temporary partial disability. Permanent partial 
disability is to be compensated by the payment of two-thirds wages 
for fixed periods, varying according to the degree of disability, the 
rate being 5.2 weeks for each per cent of disability. The workmen’s 
compensation bureau, which is charged with the administration of 
the act, is to fix a “schedule of specific benefits to be allowed for 
specific injuries,” which shall not be changed cftener than once a year. 

Death benefits are payable to a widow or wholly dependent widower 
until death or remarriage, and to children until the age of 18, when 
they cease unless the child is incapable of self-support. Payments to 
parents continue until death or marriage or the cessation of depend- 
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ency, and to other beneficiaries for not more than eight years. J! 
payments to any beneficiary cease, the amount may be reawarded 0); 
the basis of the status at death if such beneficiary had not existed, 

Benefits may not exceed $20 per week nor be less than $6. In caso 
of death a funeral benefit not to exceed $100 is allowed. Medical, 
surgical, and hospital service and supplies are to be furnished accord- 
ing to the needs in each case. The bureau is to assist industria! 
cripples to obtain appropriate training, education, and employment, 
and may cooperate with the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to that end. 

Insurance must be taken in the State fund, self-insurance not being 
permitted. Failure to insure subjects the employer to suits fu: 
damages in ease of injuries, the common-law defenses being abro- 
gated. Employments are to be classified and premiums adjusted to 
maintain suitable funds and a surplus. 

Administration of the fund and the settlement of disputes are in 
the hands of a bureau of three persons, one of them being the com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor, the governor appointing the other 
two. Appointed members are to serve five-year terms, at salaries 
of $2,500 per year. The bureau has powers of inspection of work 
places and is to issue safety regulations. The right of appeal from 
decisions of the bureau is limited to cases where all right to an award 
is denied. 

The law requires reports of all injuries, and contains the usual pro- 
visions as to waivers of rights and the exemption of awards from 
attachments, etc. 

TENNESSEE. 

The law of Tennessee is ele:tive, election being presumed except 
as to casual employees, coal mining, agriculture, domestic service, 
interstate carriers while engaged in interstate business, public 
employments, and employers of less than 10 persons. Coal oper- 
ators, the State and its subdivisions, and employers of less than 19 
persons may elect, but forfeit no defenses if they do not. 

Injuries due to accident arising out of and in course of employ- 
ment are compensable, if they cause death or disability for more 
than 14 days; but if disability continues as long as six weeks benefits 
are paid for the first 14 days. 

Compensation is 50 per cent of the wages, not more than $11 per 
week, nor less than $5 unless the wages were less, when full wages 
will be paid. Payment for permanent total disability continues for 
550 weeks, the rate being $5 per week after the first 400 weeks, tho 
maximum total being fixed at $5,000. Partial disability is compen- 
sated by the payment of 50 per cent of the wage loss, fixed awards 
being prescribed for specific injuries. 
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Death benefits are subject to the same limits of amounts as for 
total disability, and are limited to a term of 300 weeks, prior pay- 
ments, if any, to the injured workman being deducted. Payments 
to a widow or widower cease on remarriage, as also do payments 
to the dependent children of such widow or widower unless mentally 
cr physically incapacitated for earning a living, when payments 
shall terminate on their reaching the age of 18. 

Funeral benefits are payable up to $100 and medical and surgical 
aid during the first 30 days, not to exceed $100 in amount. 

Insurance is required in some authorized stock or mutual insurance 
company, unless the eniployer can furnish bond or give satisfactory 
proof of his ability to carry his own risk. 

Elections and rejections are to be filed with the State factory 
inspector. Disputes are to be settled by the judge or chairman of 
the county court, with right of appeal to the circuit court, no adminis- 
trative body being provided for. No provision is made for the report- 
ing of accidents by employers, but copies of all settlements and 
releases must be filed by the employer with the State factory inspector. 





TEXAS WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW HELD CONSTITUTIONAL. 


With a uniformity that would seem to discourage any but the 
most persistent or the most highly imaginative opponents, the courts 
of last resort continue to affirm the validity of the compensation 
laws. The most notable recent decision of this sort is one by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upholding the Texas law, notable 
not so much because of any new questions determined or principles 
settled, but chiefly by reason of the finality of the declaration. 
The statute was enacted in April, 1913, and took effect in September 
of thesame year. It is elective in so far as the employer is concerned, 
but if accepted by him, the employee remaining at work is also 
regarded as accepting the act, no rejection being provided for. 

Domestic servants, farm laborers, employees of railway common 
carriers, and laborers at cotton gins are excepted. There is also a 
numerical exemption by which the law applies only if the employer 
has more than five employees. 

The case under review (Middleton v. Texas Power & Light Co., 
39 Sup. 227) was based on an injury received in December, 1913, 
for which a suit for damages was instituted. Benefits under the com- 
pensation law, which had been accepted by the employer, had been 
reje-ted on the ground that the act was unconstitutional. The trial 
court sustained the act and dismissed the action, whereupon an ap- 
peal to the court of civil appeals was taken. On this appeal the court 
held that the act was unconstitutional in so far as it required the em- 
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ployee to abide by the election of the employer without the righ! to 
make a separate and independent choice. However, on rehearing, thie 
question of constitutionality was submitted to the supreme court 
of the State, which in April, 1916, sustained the act as valid, where- 
upon the court of civil appeals affirmed the judgment of the trial 
court. 

An appeal from this decision was made, bringing the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where it was decided March 3, 
1919, nearly five and a half years after the injury was received and 
the refusal to apply for or accept compensation. The first obje-- 
tion raised in the argument by the plaintiff was that the act does 
not provide equal protection of the laws, the claim being that cer- 
tain privileges are denied employees to whom the law is applicable, 
which are without reasonable basis of difference permitted to persons 
excepted from the scope of the act. The court noted the various 
classes excluded and held the classification justifiable from the point 
of view of the legislature, which is presumed to appreciate the needs 
of the people of the State and to base its discriminations 
on adequate grounds. These grounds were said to be easily dis- 
cernible. As to railroad employees, the Federal statute regulates 
their rights in so far as interstate service is concerned, and _ this, 
coupled with the ‘‘difficulty that so often arises in determining in 
particular instances whether the employee was employed in inter- 
state commerce at the time of the injury, reasonably may have le: 
the legislature to the view that it would be unwise to attempt to 
apply the new system to railroad employees in whatever kind of 
commerce employed.”’ 

The exclusjon of farm laborers and domestic servants has been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court in the case of the New York law, and 
by various State courts, on the ground that the risks involved “were 
exceptionally patent, simple, and familiar.’ Similar reasoning was 
said to be applicable to cotton-gin laborers.!. The exemption of smal! 
employers is justified on the grounds of reduced risks in the attendant 
circumstances. 

The point of the law that led the court of civil appeals to doubt its 
constitutionality is the provision that makes the act binding on thie 
employee in cases where the employer has accepted it. A similar 





1 Assuming the validity of such an estimate as regards the hazards of domestic and farm labor (althouz! 
farm work involves a wide range of hazards, and is, in fact, affected by a very considerable risk rate), ¢! 
cogency of the comparison as to cotton-gin laborers seems at least doubtful in view of the hazards involve. 
It is of interest to note that the act was extens.vely amended in 1917 and that gins are no longer exclude ! 
The original situation is most closely comparable to the exclusion of “ the work of cutting, hauling, raitiny, 
or driving logs” from the provisions of the Maine law, which abrogate tiie common-law defenses gener:l!. 
where the employer does not accept the compensation law, but makes an exception in regard to one of the 
most important and hazardous industries in the State. Unfortunately, the legislature of the latter Stalo 
has not yet been able to rectify this indefensible situation, the exception being retained in the reenactment 


of 1919. 
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provision in the original statute of Kentucky was also condemned by 
the supreme court of that State. The United States Supreme Court 
took the view, however, that in electing to come under the compensa- 
tion system the employer was but fixing one of the conditions of em- 
ployment and that it thus became one of the terms of the employment 
contract offered by him. The employee was therefore put to his choice 
either to take employment under such conditions or to refrain: and as 
the relation of employer and employee is voluntary, there is in this pro- 
vision no denial to the employee of the equal protection of the laws 
within the meaning of the fourteenth amendment. Neither is the 
employee deprived of liberty or property without due process of law, 
since he has no vested interest in the rights and remedies in existence 
prior to the enactment of the present law. Just as employers were 
held to be properly subjected to the compulsory laws of New York 
and Washington, so the employee may legally become compulsorily 
subject to the statutes adopted by the Texas Legislature. 

All objections to the constitutionality of the law were therefore 
found untenable, and whatever agency it was that so persistently 
sought to perpetuate suits for damages in Texas must accept this 
decision as final. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF BRAZIL, 


The Republic of Brazil is one of the latest additions to the number 
of jurisdictions adopting the principle of workmen’s compensation. 
The decree to this effect bears date of January 15, 1919, and became 
effective 30 days later. The act does not preclude criminal procedure 
in cases involving such action at commou iaw. Agreements made 
contrary to its provisions are null and void. Claims under it have the 
same priority as wage debts, and awards are exempt from attachment 
or Other legal restraint. Aliens are entitled to benefits only if 
residents within the national territory at the time of the accident. 

The main provisions of the act may be summarized as follows: ! 


INJURIES COVERED. 


An industrial accident is defined as one “ produced by any cause, 
sudden, unexpected, violent, external, and involuntary, in the course 
of employment, resulting in bodily injury or functional disorders 
which constitute the sole cause of death, or of iotal or partial, per- 
ianent or temporary, incapacity for work.’’ Occupational diseases 
are included as accidents when they are contracted exclusively in the 
course of employment, and are of a nature to cause, or to have caused, 
in themselves, the death or disability of the worker. 


1 Data taken from Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 25. 1919. 
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Employers are responsible for compensation for such accidents, 
arising out of and in the course of employment, except those cause| 
by ‘‘force majeure,” or the deliberate act of the injured person or of 
third parties. 

SCOPE. 


The employees included within the scope of the law are all persons 
of either sex, minors or adults, hired by others to do any of tho 
following kinds of work: Construction, repair, maintenance or destruc- 
tion of buildings, bridges, roads, railways, electric railway lines, sewers, 
lighting, telegraph and telephone systems; transportation, loading anc 
unloading; work in industrial establishments and agricultural occupa- 
tions in which machine power is used. Federal, State, and municipal 
employees engaged in any of the work specified, with some exceptions 
on account of certain allowances and pension rights, are covered in 
this law. 

COMPENSATION BENEFITS. 

In case of death or permanent total disability, compensation con- 
sists of funeral expenses of $25 (United States money) and a lump sum 
equal to three years’ wages of the worker, one-half to be paid to tho 
surviving consort and the other half divided among the direct heirs, 
according to the common law and the civil code. If only a consort or 
only direct heirs survive, the compensation is reduced to a sum equal 
to two years’ wages; likewise, the direct heirs receive this same sum 
if the surviving consort be divorced because of his or her own culpa- 
bility or be voluntarily separated. When there are no direct heirs, and 
either no consort survives or the surviving consort has been divorced 
because of his or her own culpability or voluntarily separated, other 
dependents receive compensation equivalent to one year’s wages. 

When disability is partial and permanent, compensation is calcu- 
lated according to a scale of degrees of disability, ranging from °}() 
to 60 per cent of the amount due for permanent total disability. 

Compensation for temporary total disability is one-half of the 
daily wage of the injured person, and for temporary partial disability 
it is one-half of the difference between the daily*wage normally re- 
ceived and that received by reason of the reduction in earning power 
due to the accident, payable weekly until full capacity is regained or 
until one year has elapsed. Whenever total or partial disability ex- 
tends over the period of one year, it is considered as permanent ani 
compensated as such. Any compensation paid to an injured per- 
son by reason of any incapacity is deducted from the compensation 
which may become due on account of death or of a temporary dis- 
ability becoming permanent. 

The law directs that in calculating compensation the annual sal- 
ary shall be 300 times the daily wage of the injured person at tlic 
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time of the accident, but that no sum larger than $600 (United States 
money) may be used as basic annual pay, even though the actual 
wages mayexceed this amount. When dealing with apprentices, daily 
wages shall be computed as the minimum of an adult worker in the 
sume kind of labor; but, in case of temporary disability, the com- 
pensation of an apprentice must not exceed the actual wages he 
received. 
MEDICAL AND SUTHGICAL AID. 

The employer is required to provide medical and surgical aid, and 
hospital treatment if necessary, from the moment of the accident. 
When immediate aid is not available, the injured person may bo 
moved to the nearest point where treatment can be obtained; but 
if his condition precludes this, all necessary assistance must be 
brought. 

. ACCIDENT REPORTS AND PROCEDURE. 

Every accident which causes a worker to stop work must be re- 
ported immediately to the police authorities, who send an oflicer to 
the spot to take the deposition of the injured, the employer, and 
witnesses, and record the nature and particulars of the accident, etc., 
for the legal documents required. 

On the fifth day after the accident the employer must furnish the 
police authorities proof that he has provided the necessary medical 
treatment, and a doctor’s certificate concerning the condition of the 
injured person, the present and probable results of the accident, and 
the time in which a definite report may be made. The same day the 
case is referred to the proper court, and judgment prescribing the 
compensation due must be rendered within 12 days from the accident. 

If after the fixing of the compensation and within a period of two 
years from the date of the accident the injured person dies in con- 
sequence of the accident, or the disability increases or decreases, 
recurs or disappears, or if a substantial error in the court’s judgment 
is found, the employer, the injured person, or his representatives may 
petition for a revision of the judgment. However, neither death nor 
an aggravation of an infirmity, due exclusively to some fault of the 
injured, may be considered as resulting from the accident. 

During medical treatment either the employer or the injured per- 
son may demand an inquiry into the latter’s condition, whereupon 
the judge shall appoint a physician to make an examination in the 
presence of the attending physician. In case of a disagreement as 
to the injured person’s condition and capacity for work, the judge 
shall appoint a third physician, and upon his opinion base the 
judgment. 
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LABOR LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 





FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Some account was given in the issue of the Monruty Lasor 
Review for March (pp. 217, 218) of the enactment of a taxing meas- 
ure affecting the products of child labor. This is a part of the revenue 
law of February 24, to become effective 60 days after approval. This 
brought the act into operation on April 25, and just a week later 
Judge Boyd, of the District Court of the United States for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina, held it “unconstitutional and with 
out the power of Congress to enact.” By an interesting coincidence 
it was Judge Boyd who declared unconstitutional the earlier Federal! 
child-labor law, which sought to exclude from interstate commerce 
the products of child labor, his decision in that case being subse- 
quently sustained by the Supreme Court.’ 

In the present case (Johnston v. The Atherton Mills, order in 
equity No. 222) an advance copy of the opinion sets forth the follow- 
ing facts: 

Kugene T. Johnston, as next friend of John W. Johnston, minor, 
sued to make permanent a temporary injunction previously issued 
to restrain the Atherton Mills from discharging such minor em- 
ployee from its service. The United States attorney for the district 
suggested a lack of jurisdiction in the court, but this was overrule: 
by the court, and it announced its decision against the constitu- 
tionality of the act, as above stated. 

No argument or citation is offered, the conclusion being announce: 
simply as the opinion of the court. The injunction prayed for was 
issued, enjoining the Atherton Mills ‘from in any way or manner by 
reason of the force of the said act of Congress discharging the minor 
plaintiff, John W. Johnston, from its service or curtailing the em- 
ployment of said minor plaintiff to eight hours per day.” 

An appeal to the Supreme Court is said to be in prospect. In thie 
meantime the enforcement of the taxing provisions of the law is not 
regarded as interrupted, except that no attempt is being made tv 
inspect the Atherton Mills as to the ages and hours of work of i's 
minor employees. An early determination of the points in issue |s 
obviously desirable, and it will be interesting to learn if it really is 
impossible for a majority of the States to have protection against tlic 
interstate shipment of goods produced under conditions which soci: 
opinion generally condemns. 





' Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 38 Sup. Ct. 581. See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1915, | 
\71-i77. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING HOME WORK IN ARGENTINA.’ 


The following is a résumé of the provisions of a law regulating 
home work which has recently passed the Congress of Argentina. 
The law refers to all persons of both sexes who do work in their own 
homes for others, exclusive of persons in domestic service, i. ¢., house- 
work. 

The law directs the keeping of two separate books-——the employer's 
register and the employee’s account book. The former shows the 
names and addresses of workers, the nature and quality of the work, 
the wages to be paid, and is open to inspectors of the Department of 
Labor; the latter shows, in addition to the work to be done, the date 
the material is taken home, the value thereof, the wages to be paid, 
and the date of return of finished work, with wages paid therefor. 
This book also sets forth clearly the amount to be paid by the worker 
in case he loses or spoils material, together with the name and address 
of his surety, if he has one. 

The employer may impose a penalty for defective work, including 
injury to materials, the fine not to exceed one-sixth of a day’s pay. 

The regulations covering sanitation prohibit any work on cloth, 
clothing, footwear, or flowers, and the preparation or packing of 
food products or anything for human consumption in houses where 
infectious or contagious diseases—mentioning specifically tubercu- 
losis—exist or have existed until the patients have recovered or 
been removed and the premises disinfected by proper authorities. 
Employers are also forbidden to receive work done in such houses 
when known to them. 

Persons in charge and tenants of houses occupied by workers on 
the articles enumerated above are charged to report any infectious 
or contagious diseases therein. Physicians are required to report 
immediately to persons in charge and to proper authorities any case 
of tuberculosis encountered in a home-worker’s house. 

When the members of a single family are working under direction 
of another member of the family the shop is not subject to the regular 
inspection, and inspectors do not have access thereto except when they 
have received authentic notice of an infraction of the special rules 
which govern family workshops, viz, that no work requiring a steam 
boiler shall be done and that the work shall not be dangerous or 
unhealthful. 

The Department of Labor is authorized to institute a wage com- 
mission for any industry employing home workers when so requested 
in writing by at least 50 workmen in such occupation or industry. 
The purpose of such a commission is to fix a minimum wage per hour 
or per piece, in accordance with the national laws governing working 








1 Boletin de la Union Industrial Argentina, Oct. 15, 1918, p. 30, 
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hours. Commissions are composed of an equal number of employers 
and employees of either sex of mature age, the number of thes. 
representatives to be determined according to the circumstances })y 
the Department of Labor. Representatives to serve on the commi-- 
sions are elected by the parties they represent, and if not electo| 
within a given time the executive department names them ups. 
request of the Department of Labor. Members of commissions ar: 
elected to serve two years and are eligible to unlimited reelection. 

Wage commission meetings, presided over by a disinterested per- 
son not a member appointed by the executive department, are hel: 
in the hall of sessions of the local authorities on call of the president, 
when necessary or when requested by one-third of its members. 
Commissions can not act unless a majority is present, of which at 
least two must be representatives of the workers (when the commis- 
sion has more than two workers’ representatives). 

A wage commission decides on every petition for the fixing of 
minimum wages in the industry under its jurisdiction. These peti- 
tions may originate with the members of the commission, the labor 
inspection bureau, or 10 interested workmen jointly. Decisions are 
made by majority vote, ties being decided by the president. 

Commissions, in determining a minimum wage scale, are enjoined 
to take into consideration the nature of the work, mmimum wages 
for the same or similar lines in other parts of the nation, the market 
price of the articles made, the workers’ necessaries of life, the customs, 
prices, and standards of living in the region where the work is done, 
and the value of the commodities or tools necessary to the work. 

Wages determined by the commissions must be paid to the worker 
in full and in current money, with no deduction for payment of 
contractors or subcontractors. 

The scale of wages is determined in the locality where the raw 
material is delivered to the worker and the work is to be done ani 
returned. The decisions are published in the form prescribed by 
the Department of Labor and become effective 15 days after pub- 
lication. 





LAW REGULATING HOME WORK IN SPAIN.' 


A law was passed by the Spanish Parliament on July 5, 1918, 
defining home work, creating supervisory bodies to insure the pro- 
visions regulating such work, and for the establishment of centra! 
and local mixed commissions for fixing minimum wages in home 
industries. 


t Boletim do Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. Anno VII, Nos. 28 e 29 (3 and 4 quarters), 1913. 
Sao Paulo. 
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Definition Home work is defined as any work performed for 
wages at the homes of employees, either by a group of persons 
living under the same roof and belonging to the same family within 
the third degree of consanguinity or by an individual. Women 
and children operating motors in the performance of such work are 
protected by the law regarding dangerous and unhealthful occupa- 
tions. Laws regulating hours of labor, employment age, weekly 
rest, and night work, are all applicable to home workers. The law is 
extended also to embrace apprentices working in the home of an- 
other. Work done for use in the family or for direct sale is excluded. 

Contractors, subcontractors, and retailers, as well as manufac- 
turers and merchants, are classed as employers under the act, whether 
furnishing materials and implements or not. 

Unless otherwise provided by law, 10 hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. Custom and existing contract recognizing a shorter 
day shall be observed. 

The law refers specifically to the clothing trades, but may be 
extended by the Government to other home industries. 

Supervision.—The Institute of Social Reforms is charged with 
supervision. It shall report to the Government conditions of labor 
found in home work, propose suggestions for improved conditions, 
act as a conciliation board, advise arbitration, and (upon request of 
both parties to a dispute) act as arbitrator, require the proper au- 
thorities to enforce improved hygienic conditions in working places, 
promote the organization of home workers’ unions, and grant such 
unions financial aid, establish mixed wage committees for home 
workers, organize and supervise an inspection service and issue regu- 
lations relative to such service, and determine the authority of in- 
spectors appointed under it. It shall also encourage the organiza- 
tion of purchasers’ leagues and of exhibitions of home work and 
propose the extension of this law to other industries. Women may 
be appointed as inspectors. 

Wage committecs.—The Institute of Social Reforms, or a group of 
home workers or employers, may propose, and any asylum or similar 
institution engaged in home work or association of such institu- 
tions, may request the Government to organize a local mixed wage 
committee. The competency of a committee is limited to an in- 
dustry pr to a group of industries in a definite locality or district. 
The president is named by the Government, and members are 
elected by the Institute of Social Reforms and by employees and 
employers, respectively. Women may serve as members, and at 
least one shall be. elected. 

A central wage board is established within the Institute of Social 
Reforms, to which appeals may be made. Employees and employers, 
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respectively, may designate one of their number to represent them 
before the central board. Members of these committees are entitled 
to compensation for actual service rendered. 

Wage determination.—Local wage committees shall determine a 
minimum wage per day or piece: (1) When they find that wages are 
lower than the minimum wages paid in the same industry in the same 
locality or district; (2) when the Institute of Social Reforms, upon 
its own initiation or upon the request of a group of employees or 
employers of home workers, shall decide such measure necessary ; 
(3) when the judge of a competent court shall decide that the wages 
being paid are insufficient; and (4) when the mixed committee shall 
deem it advisable under extraordinary conditions, such as increased 
demand for laborers, industrial expansion, increased cost of living, 
etc. Materials and accessories furnished by the employer shall form 
no part of wages. 

The judge of an industrial court may declare null and void any 
contract for home work in which he deems the stipulated wages are 
insufficient. 

Payment of wages.—Wages shall be paid weekly in coin, without 
any deduction for materials furnished or for goods furnished on credit 
by the employer, or for any other reason. Unless extraordinary 
circumstances demand a revision, wage scales fixed by the committce 
are to remain effective for a period of three years. Three months 
before the expiration of this period the committee shall proceed to 
determine a scale for the subsequent period. 

No State, provincial, or municipal institution or dependency, no 
commissioner or contractor engaged on public works or services, may 
contract for any work to which the act applies at wages lower than 
those fixed by the local or mixed wage committees. 

Obligation of employers Every employer contracting for home 
work as defined by this act is required to report to the local mixed 
committee, if organized, or to the provincial labor inspection office. 
that he has so contracted for work to be done outside of his regular 
establishment, naming the place or places where it is to be done, fre- 
quency of payment of wages, and the date when the work is to be 
finished; to furnish the names and addresses of persons employed on 
his account; to post in a conspicuous place where work is given out 
and received a printed table of wages and regulations as fixed under 
authority of this act; to so regulate the giving out and the receiving of 
work that the employees shall not have to wait in excess of a half hour; 
to furnish each employee with a work card in the name of the em- 
ployee, on which entries are made showing the class and quantity 
of work given him, date when the work is taken, wages to be pai, 
and the value of the materials given out. The head of a family work- 
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chep and every employer of home workers shall furnish on demand 
a list of all persons employed. Workers required to wait for mate- 
rials in excess of a half hour shall be paid for such excess time in 
proportion to their earnings. 

Needlework; hours of labor.—A day’s work for women employed in 
factories or workshops at needlework shall be, in general, 10 hours. 
One year from the passage of this act it shall be reduced to nine 
hours. One and a half hours shall be allowed for lunch. If indus- 
trial conditions demand it, work may be prolonged one hour per 
day, not exceeding 60 days in a year, in such seasons as the character 
of the work requires. Extra hours shall be paid at time and a half 
rate. Where men and women are employed in the same establish- 
ment, the day’s work for all shall be that fixed by this act, or the 
shortest day agreed upon or customary. 


118265°—19-——18 [1819] 








SOCIAL INSURANCE. 





REPORTS ON HEALTH INSURANCE AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California Social Insurance Commission, created by legislativ 


enactment in 1915, made a report in 1917.!. The commission 


that time made a general survey of the social and industrial con: | 


tions of California in relation to the destitution problem and reco: 


mended that the State establish a social health insurance system. 

Pursuant to the commission’s recommendation, the legislature | 
posed to the people of the State of California a health msurance « 
abling amendment to remove technical constitutional obstacles sta: 
inv in the way of health insurance legislation. The life of the « 
mission was continued and a report to the next session of the leet 
ture was requested. This report has just been made? In co 
pliance with the terms of the creating act the commission determin 
upon “an intensive study of the problems involved in the adaptati 
of a social health insurance system to the economic and polit 
organization of California.” 

In addition to the majority and minority recommendations 
report contains a special critical discussion of medical adminis! 


tion of health insurance by Dr. Woods Hutchinson? It also conta: 


a summary of the British health insurance law and digests of | 
several reports on administration of national health insurance 


Great Britain, 1912to 1917. That portion of the 1917 report relati 


to the California survey is reprinted in the present report. 
The recommendations of the majority of the commission are 


follows: 
MAJORITY RECOMMENDATIONS. . 


The commission agreed on and announced certain standards which it regarded 


essential to any bill which would be adaptable to California conditions. | 
standards were: 

1. Compulsory.—Insurance must be both voluntary and compulsory, but as 1 
least a very large part of the insured, it must be compulsory. Experience in } 
countries has demonstrated the necessity of this. A purely voluntary system <d 


not reach those who most need it. Its overhead charges are necessarily larger, co 


pulsory contributions from employers are impracticable, and it does not adinit 
free choice of doctors nor of exemption from medical examination. 





1 A summary ofthis report was published in the MONTHLY Review for April, 1917, pp. 497-507. 
2 Report of the Social Insurance Comunission of California, .March, 1919. 132 pp. 
* Dr. Hutchinson’s article is printed in full on pp. 285 to 292 of this issue of the REVIEW, 
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9. Carriers.—In England the “friendly societies,’’ unions, and similar voluntary 
cooperative bodies are practically the sole carriers of insurance. In Germany tha 
carriers are private organizations, industrial groups, and the State. The commission 
concluded, in the light of the experience of these other countries and of the civic 
habits and traditions of our people, that the sole carrier of the medical benefits should 
he the State, but that the cash or wages benefit should be carried either by the State 
or by a fraternal or union, at the option of the insured, but not by private commercial 
companies operated for profit. 
3. Benefits —The commission agreed that the scale of benefits ought, if possible. to 
sual those now granted by California in case of industrial accidents, namely, full 
edical and hospital care and two-thirds of wages. [or the sake of simplicity of 
«iministration, however, it would be admissible to divide wage earners into groups, 
each with a standard medium or basic wage, and to compute the payment of premiums 
of benefits on this basic wage rather than making them an exact percentage of 
th individual wage. 
Beneficiaries. —The medical benefit shall include not mere 
nian himself, but his dependent family (wife and children) 


5. Payments.—The insurance fund as such shall be self-supporting and shall be 
maintained by premiums paid by the insured employees and their employers. The 
nmission thinks that these payments should be equal in amount, except in cert 


exceptional cases. Seli-employed persons, being their own emplovers. if it 


will obviously pay both premiums. The State’s contribution should go to the adr 
ation of the act itself (not the fund) as in workmen’s compensation, and to « 
ping additional hospital facilities and medical administration. This payment by th 
should, if possible, amount to $1,600,000 per annum, but. by decreasing o1 
d ing hospital equipment, it can be done temporarily for loss 


? 


Choice of physicion.—Every insured person shall have the richt to choose any 
doctor practicing under the act, and every physician and surgeon licensed under th 
laws of the State of California (as they now are or as they may hereafter be amended 


shall be permitt d to praciice under the act. 

Payment of physicians.—Physicians practicing under the act shall, normally, 
he paid by the “panel” or per capita system; that is, each physician shall receive 
a fixed amount per year for each person (including each dependent) registered ag 
choosing him as practitioner. Difierent arrangements may be authorized for spe- 
cialists, for organized groups, and for isolated communities. 

8. Administration.—The act should be administered by the industrial accident 
commission. There shall be under that commission a State and district medical 
administration. 

Details of the exact persons to be included, the nature of medical and related bene- 
fits, and of methods of administration are included in the outline of a proposed act 
below. However, no attempt will he made in this general report to go into minute 
detail on questions of administration. The very full digest of the British act and of 
reports on its practical operation included in this report will show as to each detail at 
least a method by which each problem has been and can be met. Weare by no means 
recommending that in each instance the exact method employed in England should 
be used in America; indeed, in some instances those methods would be inapplicable 
to the system here recommended. But it is at least made plain that the questions of 
detail which naturally arise in the inquirer’s mind are not new questions, and that 
abundant experience exists and is available in the light of which they can be met. 
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REASONS FOR STANDARDS. 





In addition to those above indicated, the following reasons for each of the conclusio:.s 
of the commission may be given: 

The reasons for compulsory rather than purely voluntary insurance are outline] 
above. Both compulsory and any practical form of voluntary public insurance « 
equally unconstitutional in California until an enabling amendment is passed, a: 
therefore no time would be gained by trying a voluntary system as a prelimin: 
cxperiment, and much might be lost, as has been done in countries which follo. 
this course, by virtue of the inevitable faults of a voluntary system—its failure 
reach those who most need it, its necessity for compulsory medical examination, «) 
other exclusions, and the impossibility of free choice of doctor under it, as well as t 
impracticability of compulsory contributions from employers and voluntary cont:- 
butions from employees in the same system. The only objection to ‘‘compulsion” 
the sound of the word, and this objection has not come from those who would 
compelled, and are therefore the only ones concerned. Compulsion is merely | 
means of universal application to all those coming within the provisions of the act. 

The provision for a separation of medical and cash benefit carriers, with the %: 
as the sole carrier of medical benefits, but with unions and fraternals, as well as 1) 
State, as cash benefit carriers, is peculiar to the California proposal. We think 
meets both the human and the business problems involved more simply and jus! 
than any other system. Tew of the existing fraternal organizations now sup; 
medical attendance, and those few do it merely because there seems no one else |) 
do it; not because they find it a satisfactory part of their service. The provision | / 
medical benelits by private carriers of any sort involves ‘‘contract medicine” with 
free choice of doctor. This has been the result of this system even under the in! 
trial accident law. We are sure that both patients and physicians will be infinit: 
better satisfied with a State system, in which all physicians electing to come unr 
the act practice on equal terms and patients choose for themselves among th 
physicians. 

We can see, on the other hand, no reason for excluding the existing fraternals « 
unions from the cash benefit part of the insurance. It is a business in which they 
engaged now, many of them very successfully. In England they are, with neglici! 
exceptions, the sole carriers. This amounts almost to a moral compulsion on them |) 
admit all persons to their membership, which is manifestly undesirable in their o 
interest. By allowing each insured person to choose for himself whether his wi. 
insurance shall be carried by a union, or fraternal, or by the State fund, provision .- 
made for all. There will of course be provision for supervision of these private fui 's 
to insure solvency. The unions and fraternals would have certain competiti\« 
advantages over the State, and the State would have certain other advantages, wit) 
the certain result that each would find its field and place and that such competitioi 
as remained would be stimulating to both and not destructive to either. 

We do not believe that the German system of making semioflicial, semipriy«: 
industrial groups as the carriers is applicable to the conditions or the habits of Americ. 
communities. 

Cash or wages benefits in England are very low. In Germany they are proportion: 
to wages, but far below an American standard. We believe that in America tli 
should be high enough to meet the actual situation of the family whose income is «:1' ’ 
off by the sickness of the earning member. Experience with the workmen’s comp. '- ‘ 
sation act has shown that the standard of two-thirds of the wages is not tou high, and i: 
frequently not high enough. A waiting period of a week or less is sufficient to che 
all except chronic nialingering, and this must and can be checked by proper medic. ! 


administration. It is no answer to say that if the wages relief by insurance is inaile- 
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quate, workers will supplement it by additional voluntary insurance. The poorest 
paid will not; others will supplement it, if they do at all, either by insurance of which 
they pay the complete cost themselves and to which industry contributes nothing, or 
else by encroachments on savings, the loss of which by sickness is one of the chief 
causes of dependency in old age. 

[n most countries the State makes a substantial contribution to the premium fund, 
Under the existing tax system of California this would be probably ixpracticable. 
The State can, however, provide the same administrative service which it does under 
the industrial accident law at an actual saving of expense to itself over the cost of 
adjudicating disputes in the courts, and it should provide improved medical equip- 
ment and administration, including diagnostic centers, not now generally available, 

The freedom of the individual to choose his own physician, and of all physicians to 
practice under the act on the authority of their State license, is too obviously desirable 
to need discussion. The method of payment of physicians is more fully discussel by 
ltr. Woods Hutchinson elsewhere in this report. 


Ovuttunxe or Act, 


Aiter careful consideration, the commission concluded that, considering the existing 
constitutional situation and the fact that any legislation by California is necessarily 
a matter for consideration by future legislatures, the system of social insurance required 
to be presented in their report, as the conclusion of the commission, should be pre- 
sented in outline form rather than in the detailed draft of a tentative bill. 

The conclusions and recommendations are: 


I, SCOFE OF TNE ACT, 


There should be a health insurance act, both compulsory and voluntary, covering 
at least the following persons: 

1. Compulsory.—All employed manual laborers, regardless of wages, and all other 
employed persons earning $1,600 a vear or less should be compulsorily insured. There 
should be no physical or medical examination required of the compulsorily insured. 

2. Voluntary.—All other workers under the age of 60 earning $1,600 a year or less 
should be entitled to come under the system voluntarily. Medical examination and 
other conditions necessary to safeguard the fund may be required of the voluntarily 
insured. Opportunity to insure for at least the medical benefits might be extended 
also to persons of small income not engazed in gainful occupations. 

3. Exempted empioyments.—The following should be exempt: (a) Employees whose 
employment is both casual and not in the course of the trade, business, or profession 
oi the employer; (b) members of crews of vessels plying between ports of this State 
and ports of other States or nations; (c) persons whose employment is subsidiary and 
not their principal means of livelihood. 

(No mention is here made of domestic servants and agricultural laborers as exempted. They are not 
jncluded in most workmen’s compensation acts in this country, but the commission does not recom- 
mend their exclusion.) 

Il. FINANCING OF THE ACT, 


The insurance system shall be self-sustaining, supported by premiums to be paid in 
equal amounts by the insured persons and by their employers. The State shall pay 
for the administration of the act itself in the same way that it now does for the adminis- 
tration of the workmen’s compensation act. In addition, it shall contribute an annual 
sum, if possible, at least $1,000,000, for the equipment and maintenance of diagnostic 
centers and for medical supervision. 
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Il. PAYMENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Tn the case of employed persons compulsorily insured the employer shall in the first 
instance pay the whole premium, deducting the employee’s half from his wages when 
paid. The English stamp system, as outlined in the digest of the English act h. 
with, is recommended. Each employee is provided with an insurance book, and |is 
contributions are pasted in in the form of stamps. 


Self-employed persons, voluntarily insured, pay the whole premium thermse! ves, 
by the same system. 
The commission recommends that the premiums paid and the benetits received be 


proportional to wages, and nota flat rate; but for purpeses of simplicity employees may 
he divided into groups according to their wages, as for example those earning under 


£15 a week, those earning between $15 and $22.50, and those earning between $22.50 
and $30. <A basic wage is determined for each group, and the premiums payable tor 
each person in the group shall be a fixed sum, computed as a percentage of that wave 
and not a percentage of the actual individual wage. Actuarial figures, showing the 


probable necessary premiums for the benelits proposed, were given in the former 
report of the social insurance commission. 

rovision should be made whereby the employer can, as is done in England, ma| 
his pay ments, if desired, quarterly or hali-yearly in high-value stamps. 


IV. BENEFITS. 


There shall be both cashand medical benefits. 

1. The cash, or sickness, benefit shall consist of a payment, after a waiting period 
of not over one week, of two-thirds of the wages of the insured (or of the basic wage o! 
his group) during unemployment on account of sickness up to a limit of 26 weeks 

2. The medical benefit shall include the services of a general practitioner of his 
own choice for the insured person and his dependent family, and also: 

(a) Hospital treatment, including drugs and supplies, such as cotton, alcohol, etc., 
for the insured person and his dependent family for 26 weeks. 

(b) Maternity benefit, including obstetrical care and a cash benefit of not less thar 
$25 to cover the extra expenses of childbirth, for the working woman and for the wiie 
of the workingman. 

(c) Some provision for dental clinics. 

(d) Special tuberculosis treatment, entitling to 26 weeks’ institutional care in addi- 
tion to the 26 weeks provided for other sickness. 

(e) Funeral benefits of $100 for insured and dependents. 


V. INSURANCE CARRIERS. 


The medical benefits shall be administered exclusively by a State medical fund. 
The cash or wages benefits may be carried either with the State fund or with certain 
private carriers, as provided in the following: 

1. All bona fide mutual benefit organizations, fraternal organizations, unions, and 
like organizations shall be permitted to be cash benefit carriers of health insurance. 
and the insured person can take out his insurance for cash benefits in any such orga 
ization he chooses, provided such organization complies with the regulations of the 
commission as to minimum membership, solvency, etc., and becomes thereby an 
approved society. 

2. There shall, in addition, be created by the act a nonprofit making State fund, 
to which all insured persons desiring to do so, and all other insured persons neglecting 
to join some approved fraternal organization, shall belong for the purpose of cash 
benefit insurance under this act. 

3. Persons belonging to fraternal cash benefit carriers under the act shall be paid 
their cash benefits by such organizations, and the portions of their premiums necessary 
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to cover the cash benefit insurance shall be paid to the organization to which the in- 
sured persons belong. 

In like manner, persons carrying their cash benefit insurance in the State fund 
shall be paid their cash benefits from that fund,and the portions of their premiums 
necessary to cover the cash benefit insurance shall he paid to the State fund 

The commission shall make regulations for the apportionment, collection, and pay- 
ment of these premiums and benefits. 

4. The medical lenefits shall be administered exclusively by the State medical 
fund. The portions of the premiums necessary to cover the medical benefit insur- 
ance shall be paid into this fund. All physicians rendering service under the act 
shall he compensated out of this fund and all hospital bills for institutional care ren- 
dered under the act shall be paid out of this fund. 


VI. MEDICAMAPEATU RES. 


l. Every licensed physician and surceon in he State of Calit rnin shall he entith 1 
to practice under the act. The question who shall he entitled io practice in Cali- 
fornia, and on whai conditions. is not for the health insurance act. but for the medical 
practice act to determine. Whatever may he ihe requirements of that act. as it now 
is or as it may hereatier be amended, becomes automatically the standard for practic 
under the health insurance act. 

ach insured person shall have the richt. and if he has a dependent wile she 
shall have the right, to choose any physician practi ling under the act. ihe comm 
sion shall make regulations for the registration of physicians wishing to practice under 
the act and for the rezistraiion of the selections of the insured persons among such 
physicians. It may also fix the maximum number of patients which may he cared 
for by any one physician, and may provide for the apportionment of persons failis 
to make any choice of physicians. 

3. The normal method of payment of physicians shall be on a capitation |asis each 
physician receiving a fixed sum per year for each person (including dependents) revi 
tered as under his care. The commission shall be empowered to make ovher arrat 
ments for isolated localities, and im all other cases where special arrangement is 


necessary. 


‘ , 


Provision shall be made for specialist as well as for general medical service. Thi 

can be done in some instances by recognizing organized groups of physicians. In 
general, it should he done by the establishment of diagnostic centers in all the prin 

cipal centers. with laboratories. and usually attached to hospitals. In most cases the 
specialists attached to these centers should be engaged on the part-time salary basis 

The determination who are qualilied specialists should he made in the first instance 
by a medical board so organized as to eliminate political or factional favoritism, wut 
any practitioner should also have the right to qualify himsel/ as a specialist by passing 
a satisfactory examination. A suitable sum shall be set aside trom the medical 
premium funds to provide for specialist salaries and necessary laboratory iees. 


VII. ADMINISTRATION. 


1. The industrial accident commission shall administer the health insurance act. 

2. The commission shall appoint a medical director to supervise the administration 
of the medical provisions of the act. : 

3. The medical director shal! district the State into districts and in charge of each 
district appoint a district director, a full-time man if possible, to supervise the 
administration of the medical benefits within that district. The duties of the district 
director shall be twofold: 

(a) To be technically responsible for the issuing of certilicates stating the insured 
person’s eligibility to sickness benefit. (in practical effect this would make him a 
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medical referee to relieve the attending physician of the unpleasant responsibility 
of declaring his patient ‘‘on”’ or “‘off’’ the sick benefit list. Ordinarily this will be a 
perfunctory rubber stamping of the physician’s certificate. ) 

(6) To be available for the arbitration in the first instance of medical disputes 
between insured persons and their physicians or between several physicians practicine 
under the act. 





Notre.—Some device should be worked out as a regulation of the commission to prevent unnecess iry 
appealing of trivial cases arbitrated by the medical district director by making it, for example, financia!|y 
risky to take an appeal or some such discouraging provision. There should be a partially lay local board 
provided for as a court of appeal, by which disputes appealed from the district director can be tried, and 
appeal from this board should be allowed to the commission in certain cases. 


One commissioner dissented from the conclusions of the majority 
of the commission and submitted the following report: 


MINORITY REPORT. 


I concur in the recommendation of the majority members of the State social insurance 
commission in favor of the establishment in California of a system of compulsory State 
health insurance and in such features of the report of said majority members as are no! 
inconsistent with this minority report. The points of difference between myse!! 
and the other members of our commission arise over questions of detail in working out a 
system of State health insurance adapted to California conditions. 

Various efforts have been made to adapt to American conditions one or another 0! 
the various forms of State health insurance that have grown up in Europe in the last 5) 
years. In my judgment, the two most successful efforts along this line are represent 
by the “health insurance law” submitted under the auspices of the New York Stat 
Federation of Labor to the New York Legislature in 1918 and the suggested outlines o! 
a bill for a system of State health insurance contained in the present report of th 
majority members of our California State social insurance commission. Both of thes» 
proposed hills contain excellent modifications of the European systems. It is unfor- 
tunate that these modifications have not been consolidated into a single bill more 
thoroughly adapted to American conditions than any bill previously drawn, and the 
effort to accomplish this consolidation is the purpose of this minority report. I have 
taken the New York Federation of Labor bill as the basis for the bill which I submit, 
and in many places the. language of the two bills isidentical. From the New York })il! 
I have accepted three important provisions that are at variance with the recommenda- 
tions of the majority report of our California commission, namely: 

The inclusion of all employees, regardless of how high their wages may be. 

The exclusion of fraternal orders and labor unions from the State health insurance 
system as such. 

The standardization of contributions (or premiums) and of cash benefits. (On thi 
latter point I have gone slightly further than the New York bill.) 

From the recommendations of the California commission I have accepted three 
important provisions that are at variance with the New York bill, namely: 

One State-wide fund in place of many local, establishment, and trade funds. 

‘One State-wide system of administration, in place of many administrations corrv- 
sponding to many funds. 

Uniform medical benefits throughout the State, in place of variable medical bene 
fits corresponding to various funds. 

A detailed examination of the bill I submit will disclose various lesser points ©! 
difference with both the New York bill and with the recommendations of the Californi« 
commission. In explanation of the various points above referred to, I offer the follow- 
ing considerations: 

State health insurance should be (1) inclusive, (2) simple, (3) uniform, (4) tolerant, 


(5) wholly governmental. 
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In order to have the above five characteristics, State health insurance should differ 
from the plan submitted by the majority members of the State social insurance com- 
mission in the following particulars: 


SratE HEALTH INSURANCE SHOULD BE INCLUSIVE. 


““(q) The premiums should be a uniform flat rate for all insured persons, such as 
10 cents a day; for example, 5 cents from the employee and 5 cents from the employer, 
instead of a percentage of the weekly wage, the premium varying with different em- 
ployees. The uniform flat-rate premium will facilitate the inclusion of the change- 
fully employed.” 

A State health insurance system which does not apply to all citizens alike, but which 
applies only to workers, is an inriovation in itself in our American conception of proper 
governmental functions. But a State health insurance system that is adapted to 
furnish benefits to some workers (such as the regularly employed) and not to others 
(such as the changefully employed) unnecessarily violates the American intuition. 
When premiums (and cash benefits also) are on the basis of a percentage of the wages, 
the problem of including the irregularly or changefully employed is much more diffi- 
cult than when premiums (and cash benefits also) are on a uniform flat rate. 

The percentage of wages basis is the German system. Conditions of employment 
have been much more stable in Germany than in the United States. Changes in 
employment, in employer, and in residence have been less frequent there than here. 
The problem of the changefully employed is consequently not so great there as here. 

The German health insurance system revolves largely around the relationship of 
the particular employee to his particular employer. An American health insurance 
system must revolve more around the relationship of the citizen to the State. Our 
California Social Insurance Commission has recognized this fact by providing in its 
proposed law for but one State-wide fund. in place of the many local, trade, and esta!)- 
lishment funds of the German system. It has also provided a uniform percentage 
of wages scale of premiums for all employees under the insurance scheme, in place of 
the varying scales of premiums of the different funds of the German system. “Pit 
these changes are not all the changes that should be made. We must still further 
Americanize the system by making it as inclusive as possible. 

In order to work out a practical system for including the changefully employed, we 
must have a system calling for flat premiums and flat cash benefits, such as a premium 
of 10 cents a day (5 cents from employer and 5 cents from the employee) and a ilat 
cash benefit in case of sickness, such as $1 a day. 

Some employees who work the year around for the same employer may have a defi- 
nite wage, on which a percentage can be easily calculated, but with other classes of 
employees the exact amount of their wage is difficult to determine. Tips, free lodg- 
ing and board, piecework, commissions. changeful employment—these factors may 
make it difficult to determine exactly how much the wages are and what the premiums 
and cash benefits should be if they are to be figured as a percentage of the wages. 

Consideration of these facts must have had weight with Lloyd George, for in estab- 
lishing the English health insurance system he discarded the percentage of wages 
basis of the German system and provided for uniform flat premiums and uniform flat 


cash benefits. 
State HeattH INSURANCE SHOULD BE SIMPLE. 


“(b) The cash benefit paid during illness to insured persons should be a small uni- 
form flat rate for all insured persons, such as a dollar a day, for example, instead of a 
percentage of the daily wage, varying with different employees. This will greatly 
simplify the administration.’’ 

The American people are not proficient in the intricacies of governmental adminis- 
tration. Probably no democracy is thus proficient. Democracies have not as yet 
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learned how to work out efficient bureaucracies. We hope they will so learn sjma 
day, but we must not anticipate that day too rapidly by advocating a too complex furiy 
of health insurance. 

The administration of a health insurance system will be much simpler if the cash 
benefits paid during sickness are on a uniform flat-rate basis, low in amount, than if 
they are on a percentage of wages basis, and high in amount. It will be my 
simpler to make the collections in and the payments out. The bookkeeping 
the State in keeping track of the payments made for each employee, the book! «. 
ing by employers in making payments for their employees, will both be much simp), 

The problems of malingering and of valetudinarianism will be much simpler 'o 
meet ii the cash benefits do not exceed a dollar a day than if the cash benefits am 
to two-thirds of the wages. The greater the amount of the cash benefits, the vre..r 
the temptation to malinger. No State health insurance system in the world pays a: 
high a cash benefit as two-thirds of the wages. 

Such a high schedule of payments would require a more perfect system oj s 
vision and administration to control the problems of malingering and of valetud 
rlanisin than has been attained anywhere in the world. 


State Hrarta Insurance SHovutp BE UNIFORM. 


“(¢) The compulsory centributions for the financial support of the system show 4 
apply to all employees, regardless of how high their wages may be, instead of aj)))y- 
ing only to employees whose wages are less than a specified sum.”’ 

The American sentiment against legislation that makes class distinctions is 
necessarily affronted if we say a health insurance system shall apply to all empl. 
earning less than a specified sum per year, but shall not apply to employees eari) » 
more than that sum. There is no need for making this distinction. The syst. 
should apply to all employees, even to a $100,000 a year employee. If the premins 
and cash benefits are on a uniform fiat basis, there can be no charge of un!fairn i 
the rates such as might be made if the rates were on the percentage of wages bas 

Neither can the charge be made that it is uniair to the medical profession to in: 

high-priced employees in the health insurance system. State health insuranc. 
only succeed if it pays the doctors a just compensation for the services they 1 
render. State Health insurance can not succeed if it rests upon charity from, or op}: 
sion of, the medical profession. If State health insurance pays the doctors a 
compensation for the services they may render, then no injustice is done the doc! 
by increasing the number of employees included in the insurance system, for the c 
pensation would increase correspondingly. It is estimated that a capable doctor. 
a thickly settled community, devoting his entire time to health insurance practi 
can take care of 2,000 persons on his panel. The lowest figure that has been consid: : 
as payment to the doctors has been $4 per annum per person on a panel. [1 
thousand dollars a year, cash, paid from a State-controlled fund, involves no oppress! 
to the medical profession. 


State Heattu INsurANCE SHOULD BE TOLERANT, 


‘“‘(d) Persons having conscientious scruples against the use of scientific medicine, 
as regulated by the State, should have the right to exempt themselves from the hea!th 
insurance system by making an appropriate affidavit.” 

The argument is conclusive that State health insurance must be compulsory 11 
order to be cheap and effective. Nevertheless, State health insurance must have t!ic 
quality of tolerance if it is going to succeed in a democracy. There are some peop! 
who may be called medical nonconformists. They have deep-seated convictions «r 
prejudices against scientific medicine, which, of course, is the only kind of medica! 
service the State could furnish. Medical nonconformists would insist that they should 
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not be required to contribute to the financial support of a health insurance system 
whose benefits they could not accept. They would receive rather general popular 
support in this position. 

Medical nonconformists should be allowed to exempt themselves from the health 
insurance by signing an affidavit stating their opposition to the forms of mi dical 
service offered by the State. In actual practice, relatively few would do this, and 
their absence from the health insurance system would contribute greatly to the simeooth 
running of the system, for nonconformity and general contrarin:ss are soni timics 
closely allied. 


Grate THeEALTH INSURANCE Suovtnp BE Wrotty GoveRNwMENTAI 


» administered entir ly 1 thea 


“(e) The State health insurance systein should 
State, and the fraternal orders and laber unions should have no part in the State 

stem. Fraternal orders and labor unions should be allowed to fill a s: parate, addi- 
tional place of their own, entirely outside the State system.”’ 

uropean Governments have had a way of mixing up public and private matters, 
Public money, over there, may go to the support of privately controlled religious 
orvanizations, or to the support of privately managed schools. So with the European 

ems of health insurance. They are op: rated in part by the Governments and in 
part by fraternal ordcrs, labor unions, and individual industrial establishments. This 
is not the American way, and we should not copy these ficatures of Europ: an health 
Insurance. 

fhe plan of the majerity members of our California Social Insurance Commission, 
that a California health insurance law should provide that the cash benelits may be 
carri:d with the State fund, or with a fraternal order or labor union, at the option of 
the insured employee, is unsound. It will add unnec: ssary complexities to the health 
insurance system; it will call for an unnecessary and un-Amcrican sup -rvision by the 
siate of California of the business of fraternal orders and labor unions: it will give rise 
to constant friction between the frat: rnal orders and labor unions, on the one hand, and 
th. dectors who furnish the medical service under the direction of the State, on the 
other hand; and it will subject the State fund to unfair competition. 

On this last point, it is manif:st that fraternal orders will find it greatly to their 
prolitto admit only good health risks to their membership, but the State fund must take 
all the workers who apply. True, the law may prohibit fraternal orders from making 
the passing of a physical examination a condition of admission to the orders, but no 
law can prevent a fraternal order from being shrewd in the matter of its membership. 
Making a fraternal order a man’s order will automatically exclude women, who are a 
er ater health risk. An effort to secure young men as members, leaving the old men 
for the State fund, would be unfair to the State fund. <A very ordinary membership 
committee of a fraternal order, with no medical skill whatever, with a simple ‘“‘once 
over” on new applicants for membership, could sufficiently separate good health 
risks from poor health risks, leaving the latter for the State fund, so that the result 
would be a competition grossly unfair to the State fund. 

it may be desirable not to exclude fraternal orders and labor unions from the health 
insurance field, but it is not desirable to muddle them in with the State system. A 
much better way is the recent recommendation on this particular point by the special 
committee of the New York State Federation of Labor. This recommendation is that 
ihe cash benefits paid by the State should be small and shou!d be handled entirely by 
the State, and that insured employees be allowed to carry additional cash benefits, if 
they so desire, in fraternal orders or labor unions. 

On the point that the administration of a State health insurance system should -be 
wholly governmental, I particularly wish to emphasize the wisdom of but one fund 
and it State wide and State administered. In a State-wide fund the disturbing 
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effects, from an actuarial point of view, of local epidemics is minimized. Ina Sta: 
wide fund with uniform premium charges, employees who have the misfortune to \, 

in unhealthful trades are not penalized because of their misfortune; they should | 
no higher premium rate than others. The various lines of industry are so mutus 
d« pendent that industry may be said to be one and should bear its burdens equal! ., 


One trade should not seek to separate itself from others in the burden of health insi\iy- 


ance. Establishment funds should not be allowed because of the increased incenti 


to the proprietor to hire only such employees as can pass a physical examination. ‘| |.» 


p-rmission of establishment funds will increase the difficulty of gray-haired mn 
getting employment. The mobility of labor is best preserved by a State-wide fu) 
administered exclusively by the State. 


THE EXpeNSseE or HEALTH INSURANCE SHOULD BE Kept Down. 


I wish to add a few words on this point. 

Health insurance does not provide invalidity or old-age insurance. Health ins» 
ance provides only for temporary illnesses. When illness becomes permanent, eit) «+ 
in the form of permanent invalidity or of old age, the insured person loses all furt! 
insurance or benefits from the health insurance system. 

This is a hard condition, and if health insurance were established, would soon 
thought of as an intolerable condition. The just demand would arise for more mo: 
with which to establish invalidity and old-age insurance. 

The establishment of invalidity and old-age insurance must not be unduly dela 
by the fact that health insurance has absorbed an undue proportion of the avail: 
funds. The best way to keep down the cost of health insurance is to keep the « 
benefits small, such as $1 a day, instead of large, such as two-thirds of the wa 
This will leave funds available for the earlier introduction of invalidity and old 
insurance. The principal value of invalidity and old-age insurance lies in the « 
money benefits they pay out. The principal value of health insurance lies in | 
adequate medical service it renders at a low cost and in the compulsory contribut 
from industry. 

The health insurance law which follows sets forth in detail and in legal form te 
various points presented in this minority report. The adoption of such a | 
must be preceded by an amendment to our State constitution that will give 
necessary constitutional basis for the bill. In drafting such a constitutional ami 
ment, the requirements of such a bill should be kept clearly in mind. 


OHIO. 


In 1917 the Legislature of Ohio authorized a commission to ma \° 
inquiry into the subject of sickness and its causes; the resulta! 
losses, public and private; methods of treatment, and provisions |) 
insurance and otherwise against losses; also to inquire into the sii»- 
ject of old age in its relation to industry and the public inter: 
and the adequacy of existing methods of caring for aged work: 
(Acts of 1917, p. 520). The commission was authorized to exper! 
not to exceed $25,000 in carrying out their work. Seven pers«: 
were named on this commission, who appointed a dire-tor of iny«~ 
tigations and a corps of assistants. The commission also procure | 
the cooperation of a number of advisory committees representii. 
social agencies, the State Manufacturers’ Association, the State Mec 
ical Association, and the State Federation of Labor. 


j 
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Special investigations were undertaken in a number of fields, of 
which seven are noted as being the most important. These covered 
mutual societies providing insurance benefits; fraternal sickness in- 
surance and trade-union sick benefit funds; care for the aged in 
county infirmaries and private homes for the aged, including statis- 
tics on the causes of dependency; a house-to-house canvass in the 
city of Hamilton to determine the extent of old-age unemployment 
and dependency, and the economic condition among people over 50 
vears of age; a study of child welfare in public and private institu- 
tions; and health hazards and protective provisions in mining dis- 
tricts. A sickness survey of several cities was planned, but was 
abandoned on account of the epidemic of influenza. Six public hear- 
ings were held in as many cities of the State, besides eight exe-utive 
hearings, at which persons specially invited gave testimony on par- 
ticular aspects of the investigations. By the issue of preliminary 
statements of fact and of the subject matter to be considered, 
witnesses were enabled to speak directly to the matter in hand, and 
the commission considered ‘‘that the hearings were a de*ided success.”’ 

The report! is divided into three parts: Sickness and_ sickness 
prevention, health insurance, and old age and old-age pensions. [ex- 
tensive appendixes prepared by specialists discuss (A) the health 
insurance movement in the United States, (B) national health insur- 
ance in Great Britain, (C) sickness insurance in Germany, (D) the 
health of Ohio coal miners, and (I) old-age pensions in the British 
Empire. There are also summaries of the health and sanitary laws 
of Ohio and of the testimony given before the commission. 

The first chapter presents a summary of findings and recommenda- 
tions, which was reproduced in full in the Monruty Lanor Review 
for March, 1919, pages 264-282. Twomembers of the commission «is- 
sented from the recommendations favoring health insurance and one 
from that in favor of a system of old-age pensions. 

Objections to health insurance are the compulsory feature, sacri- 
ficing independence, and the distribution of the cost equally between 
employer and employee, and resting on no broader social basis. Objec- 
tions to old-age pensions raise the question as to the constant pressure 
for enlargement of amounts; whether they would be regarded as a 
form of poor relief, or if not, as a sort of deferred wage payment; and 
if the latter, would they have the effect of keeping down wage rates; 
what the effect would be as regards the movement of labor into and 
cut of the State, neighboring States having no such laws. Other 
paragraphs develop the subjects of the effect on self-help and on the 
revenue system of the State. These are not offered as final objec- 





1 Health, health insurance, old-age pensions; report, recommendations, dissenting opinions. By the 
Ohio Health and Oid-Age Insurance Commission, Columbus, February, 1919, xiii, 448 pp. 
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tions, since experience may yet lead to a solution of the problems 
suggested to the satisfaction of the member raising these questions. 

The report is of permanent value in its suggestions as to modes wf 
procedure and in the presentation of the results following its own 
investigations, as well as in the subject matter of its appendixes, 
giving, as they do, surveys of a wide range and of specific experience. 
The gist of the report is fully set forth in the summary already noic:| 
as published in the Montuiy Lanor Review for March, 1919, to whi 
reference 1s made, in order to avoid duplication. 


PENNSYLVANIA! 


A resolution of the Pennsylvania Legislature, passed in 1917, 
authorized the governor to appoint a commission of “‘seven re) 
uiable citizens,” two members of the bar of the Supreme Court 01 
the State who have studied social problems, two emplovers of labo 
two members of recognized labor organizations, and a wom: 
experienced in the study of social problems, to look into the gener 
subject of old-age pensions. No salaries were to be paid to the 
members, but an expense fund of $5,000 was appropriated. 

This resolution was approved July 25, 1917. The first meeting 
the commission was held November 20, but work did not begin un 
February, 1918, or, rather, until June, when a director of resenr 
was selected. Coupled with the fact that a report was required ‘‘n 
later than March 15, 1919,” it is apparent that a very elabor: 
undertaking was not possible, especially with the financial limit s: 
Hearings were dispensed with after one or two had been held, : 
being of ‘‘little value unless the commission is equipped with son 
facts and knowledge of the subject to be discussed. Most of t! 
material ordinarily presented at such hearings is largely repetition 
or reiterations of opinions held by individuals, often with no facts to 
substantiate them.”’ 

Large use was made of existing reports of commissions and indi 
viduals in regard to plans in use in foreign countries and the differen 
forms of insurance or pensions proposed elsewhere. Causes under- 
lying dependency and poverty among the aged, present condition-, 
and the remedies required were studied by personal interviews wit! 
3.405 inmates 50 years of age and over, in 60 almshouses in t! e 
State and 2,170 inmates of 65 fraternal and benevolent homes fo: 
the aged. Records of charity organizations furnished similar infor- 
mation for nearly 500 aged recipients of private relief in the State 
In addition to this, house-to-house canvasses were made by tlic 
commission’s agents in the cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Reading, covering some 4,500 nondependent men and women 50 





1 Report of the Pennsylvania Commission on Old-Age Pensions, March, 1919. Harrisburg, 1919. 293 pp. 
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years of age and over. Other sources of information as to points in 
interest were the pensions systems adopted by various industrial 
concerns in the State, by railroads, municipalities, the State, tie 
United States, and by fraternal organizations and trade-unions. 

The results of these inquiries led to the conclusion that aside from 
the persons found to be actually dependent on public or private aid 
43 per cent of the population of the State 50 years of age and over 
had no other means of support than their personal earnings; but 38 
ner cent claimed to own personal property. The prime of life having 
passed, there is frequently a loss of position, with consequent de- 
crease in earnings on a change of occupation, even where any form 
of employment 1s procurable. ‘“‘In certain industries, like that of 
the railroads, for instance, 1t appears that more than one-half of the 
workers become impaired before their fiftieth birthday.” 

The problem of the pauper was found to be largely a native one, 


? 


and not seriously affected by immigration, at least of recent dat 


As to marital conditions, it appeared that 40 per cent of t we ali 
house group were single, 39 per cent were widowed, and but 16.9 
per cent had living consorts. In the benevolent honies for the aged, 


30.1 per cent were single, 58.3 per ceat widowed, and 7.8 per cent 


married. ‘More than 65 per cent of both these grouns had no 
children living, and of those that had children more than #0 per 
were reported unable to help support.” Among nondenendents but 


5.4 per cent were single, 38.2 per cent widowed, while 55.1 per cent 
were married and living together. Only 10.6 ner cent of the latter 
eroup had no children living. With regard to health, 64 per cent of 
the aged persons residing in their own homes were in fair or sound 
physical condition, while in the almshouses but 12.3 per cent could 
be so classed; 39.5 per cent of those in benevoleit institutions were 
reported as in fair or good health. 

“That dependency in Pennsylvania is not entirely due to the 
personal shortcomings of the individuals is evidenced by the excel- 
lent recommendations given practically all the inmates of almshouses 
followed up by the commission by their former employers. Giving 
due consideration to the fact that most humans wil! strain a point 
rather than give a poor recommendation, the reliable qualities of 
these inmates are evidenced nevertheless by the fact that most of 
them have served for long periods of time with one employer, 40 
per cent serving for more than 10 years.” 

Existing means of caring for the aged were found to be insufficient 
and without promise of ever being able to meet the situation. ‘It 
is shown that of all the numerous forms of aged benefit provided 
only about 10,000 aged people in the State are actually benefited. 
Of the numerous large industries in Pennsylvania, only about 20 
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make it a rule to care for their aged employees after long and faithf] 
service.’ Even on the railroads, of which all the larger ones hay» 
pension systems, the ‘‘number of workers actually benefited, 4. 
compared with the total number of workers in this industry, | 
insignificant.” Incidentally, very unsatisfactory conditions wer 
disclosed in a number of the poorhouses, including laxity of manage 
ment, failure to keep records and accounts, and disadvantageo. 
intermingling of classes of criminals, diseased, and defectives wit! 
other inmates. 

Teachers’ retirement systems were undergoing considerable change 
at the time of the investigation by reason of legislation enacted i) 
1917. While this act offered apparent grounds for encouragement, 
the experience of past years emphasized “the inadequacy and de- 
ficiencies of the systems in operation at present.” Municipal funds 
in existence at the date of the report were few in number and of 
limited scope. ‘‘Only a negligible number” of fraternal and beneficia! 
associations have old-age benefits, and the efforts of labor organiz:- 
tions to arrange for the care of their aged members have not achieve! 
such success as to indicate any very general relief by their aid. 
The State Federation of Labor is said to have been for a decade ay 
active advocate of a State-wide pension plan for all aged workers. 

The report is offered by the commission as only tentative. Limits 
of time and means and “the extraordinary times in which it ws; 
forced to do its work”’ are given as reasons for an unwillingness 1) 
regard the results of its efforts as final. The commission recom- 
mends further study of relief systems in those countries in whic) 
the test of war has proved their soundness, a fuller determination «/ 
the number of people in the State actually in need when reachiny 
old age, and approximate estimate of the sums now expended upo: 
the dependent aged by the various public and private relief organiz:- 
tions, and more knowledge of the income and expenditures of wave 
earners as an aid in choosing between contributory and noncontr- 
butory systems. For the reasons indicated, no bill was propose: 
but the hope was expressed that whether through the same commi-- 
sion or another body “the study of the problem will be further carrie: 
on and promoted to a successful determination.” 
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. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH INSURANCE. 
BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON, 
{Reprinted from report of Social Insurance Commission of the State of California, March, 1919.) 


The keynote of the medical administration of health insurance is 
the capitation system. This lifts the whole relation of doctor and 
patient above the level of mere bargain and sale, huckstering across 
the counter, so much time for so many dollars, t the patient constantly 
trying to get through with as little attention and as few visits as 
possible in order to keep down the size of the bill and the doctor 
fecling that his dignity and his duty to his profession forbid him 
from rendering any services below the formal rate fixed in the fee 
bill. 

The prospective patient pays a premium into an insurance fund, 
Out of this fund the doctor of his own choice, in whom he has most 
confidence, is paid a reasonable fixed sum per annum, in return for 
which he is to do his very best to protect the patient’s health and to 
relieve him in ease of disease, leaving the how much and how often 
and when and where of such protection to his own best judgment 
and the reasonable desires of the patient. The present system of 
fixed fees for definite services is utterly irrational and antisocial and 
should be abolished as promptly as possible, in the best interests of 
the patient, the doctor, and the community. 

The second great advantage of the capitation system is that it 
enables us to apply the law of averages, making the good years carry 
the bad and the people who temporarily are fortunate enough to 
enjoy good health to help out those who are less lucky, and again in 
their turn to be helped out by them when sickness overtakes them, 

The system has its difficulties, of course, but most of them are 
such as inhere in the general practice of medicine as such—that, for 
instance, of allowing some man to take huge numbers of patients 
and thus draw their fees with just as little effort and attention on 
their part as will avoid an open outbreak and loss of their clientele. 
This type of doctor already exists in abundance. Every large com- 
munity or successful manufacturing town shows one or two speci- 
mens under the present antediluvian methods of medical practice. 
The check to this sort of thing, which exists under the present con- 
ditions, would also apply under social insurance, that is to say, that 
if any one doctor, by virtue of ingratiating manners and skillful 
measures of his promotion, has succeeded in getting upon his books 
more patients than he can properly take care of, those who consider 
themselves neglected will simply drop off his list and select anothe rT 
less busy and more conscientious physician. 

In like manner, the problem of eliminating unfit practitioners of 
medicine is no greater under social insurance than it would be under 
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the present system. In fact the demand has arisen in England [i> 
an individual known as a medical referee, who to a considera})|. 
extent fulfills this and other quite useful functions. He is a whole- 
time man, selected for his ability and character, who acts as a sort 
of referee for all three of the parties concerned—patient, doctor, a: 
employer. He may be called by any one of the three, and may cx 
a deciding vote in the various questions which arise, as, for instance. 
whether a worker who has been ill is really fit or unfit to return ¢. 
work, ete. Any person who thinks he has not received proper 
attention or been adequately cared for can appeal to this functionary. 
If he finds that incompetence or neglect has occurred, he can bri: 
the offending physician before the local or central insurance co: 
mission board. Several districts have already appointed a medic: 
referee, and they report great satisfaction with the arrangement. 

The same official could also have general supervision of the metho:|s 
of record keeping and keep a watchful eye on their being kept up 
to the standard. It is advisable to have these records as sim; 
as possible and as free from mere red tape or official bookkeepin. 
as possible. Many of the English physicians have found it a gres 
advantage to employ in their offices for, say, every 1,000 or 1,50) 
names which they take under the panel system, a clerk, or secretary, 
or bookkeeper, who attends to this part of the work. With h 
assistance, they say that they can easily take care of 2.000 pane: 
patients, in addition to their original private practice. 

As for the manner of bringing the doctor and patient together, t! 
English panel system appears to be at once about the simples 
giving freest choice and least liable to abuse of any that can | 
devised. It has worked extremely well m England, the insure 
person being in the first place given free choice of the physicia 
whom he prefers, and in the second place having full liberty 
change his physician either after so many days’ notice or at certz 
stated times in the year. 

There is, in my judgment, no danger whatever that the great maj 
ity of California physicians would refuse to come upon the panel. T 
experience of the English medical profession is perhaps illuminati. 
in this regard. Before the Lloyd-George insurance act was fina! 
passed by Parliament, it had started the bitterest and most inten- 
opposition among the English medical profession. A majority 
the physicians in Great Britain had actually bound themselves |} 
signing an agreement never under any circumstances to allow the 
names to go upon the panels if the law went into effect. There ua: 
about 30,000 physicians in Great Britain. The law was passed, ani 
within 24 hours 10,000 of these physicians had offered their namo 
to go upon the panel; within 48 hours 20,000 were eager to be counted 
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upon for services; and within a month, nine-tenths of all the doctors 
in Great Britain were on the panel. 

As to the limit upon the number of persons any one doctor can 
have under his care, in my judgment this should not be too greatly 
insisted upon. There is a great difference in individual capacity 
in this regard, and as arule the man who by good reputation, pleasant 
address, and energetic methods has succeeded in getting a large 
number—in some instances in England getting as high as 6,000 
or 7,000 names on his list—usually employs or associates with 
him from two to four younger physicians, and divides the work so 
every patient is given adequate and satisfactory service. However, 
it might be well to havea maximum limit of, say, 4,000 patients for 
ally one individual who has not associated with him other doctors 
in his work. 

Practically, in the English experience, when the panel is made up 
and the insured persons are requested to select their physicians, 
there is always a considerable minority, ranging from one-fourth to 
sometimes almost one-half of the total, who either know no physician 
personally or have no choice in the matter and who ask the local 
conamission to assign them to a doctor. In so doing the commission 
naturally and sensibly takes into account the number of names 
which each doctor already has upon his pane! and distributes these 
no-choice names among the doctors who are not overloaded with 
patients, and as these usually happen to be the younger men, who 
re keen and active and eager to make a reputation for themselves, 
the result is, first, that the medical resources of the community are 
more evenly and fairly distributed than at present, and second, the 
patients get on an average much better attention than they do 
under the present haphazard S\ stem of everybody flocking to cet 
upon the books of the most popular and successful or fas} 
doctor. 

There should, of course, be a wide distinction made between 
rural and urban practice in this respect. One physician might be 
able to take care of 3,000 patients who live within 2 miles of his 
house much more easily and satisfactorily than he could 1,500 
patients who live scattered over a radius of 5 or 6 miles in all directions 
around him. There should also be taken into account the question 
of overlapping, and where two or three physicians in a given district 
have, we will say, 5,000 names among them, a reasonable attempt 
should be made to exchange and adjust among themselves so that 
each man will live as nearly as possible within the center of or within 
easy reach of his own group, instead of the three of them covering 
the whole area, perhaps 10 miles square. This is already being done 
in many English districts. 


Honable 
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The capitation system would work just as well in rural districis 
in California as in urban districts, providing that careful attention 
was paid to intelligent grouping of patients around the home or 
office of the doctor, and that a system of thoroughly good county 
roads be laid out in every district, and possibly some special allow- 
ance be made to the doctors who have to cover thinly settled areas 
for the purchase and upkeep of automobiles. 

It is quite desirable that the amount of remuneration received by 
the physician under a social insurance scheme should be adequate, 
and, indeed, rather on the liberal side of this, so the doctor will be 
able to devote his very best time and energies to the cases withor 
feeling that he is doing an injustice to his family by perhaps neglectins 
private patients, and also because it would draw into country dis 
tricts and industrial areas men of high ability and better qualiii 
cations than are now inclined to go there. 

The average doctor wants and, indeed, physically requires a decei: 
income, suitable to maintain himself and his family in health ani 
comfort, but he wants even more—a wide and varied experience ii 
his profession and an opportunity of really feeling that he is makin 
himself useful in promoting the health of the community. Grante 
a wide field of study, usefulness, and self-improvement and 
adequate income, an able, high-grade physician, particularly 
young man, will gladly go almost anywhere and spend hims:|! 
enthusiastically in the service of the community and for the advan: 
ment of science. : 

A liberal and remunerative capitation for the doctor under 
California health insurance system would be $5 per annum for eac 
member of the family of the class of insured coming under the act, 
especially with the additional $1 per annum per person for con- 
sultation and specialist services. This system would turn every 
large county or town of 10,000 or more inhabitants with its sur- 
rounding country into a sort of medical and nursing college and 
cooperative organization, which would prevent the sense of isolation 
and separation from his fellows and the life movements and progre-s 
of his profession which is the greatest barrier or drawback to country 
or small-town practice to-day. 

The plan of districting the State for medical administration !s 
admirable, subject, of course, to such alterations in administrative 
details as the local conditions and future developments may make 
necessary. 

I should consider something in the neighborhood of $8,000 as an 
adequate salary for the State medical director, and $5,000 per annum 
as the salary for the district directors. These latter, of course, 
could make themselves extremely useful in general supervision of 
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the workings of the system, watching over the records, and, under 
certain conditions, acting as medical referees in case of difference of 
opinion between patient and employer, or patient and doctor, or 
both of these and the local insurance board or commission. 

I think the commission’s plan for specialist service is broad and 
statesmanlike, and would result in an enormous improvement in 
theépresent methods of medical practice. I see no reason for revert- 
ing to the antiquated and objectionable fee system, even for the 
specialist. Arrangement should be made for eye-car-nose-and-throat 
specialists on a different scale, but not upon a different basis, from 
that of other specialists, merely for the reason that there would be, 
roughly speaking, probably almost twice as much of their work 
in a given community or county as any other specialist, except, 
perhaps, dentists. I would suggest in a general way that each group 
of specialists be organized upon the basis of a district or area con- 
taining, say, 50,000 people, depending somewhat on the density 
or sparsity of the population. That would furnish, allowing a 
dollar a year for each person, $50,000 a year for specialist service 
for that district. For this it would be possible to secure the following: 


ee ae $10, 000 
I Rs i ee at aa i eh Wien eeeibn’ ae anees 5, 000 
Two eye-ear-nose-throat specialists, at $5,000 ................. 10, 000 
EE LO SOE SS EE 2.500 
Sec dahpkdadee pea ens whe andwedens saws 5, 000 
Ort opedist . Setar Gant a an cae a: iss Oe eS ia vn an ase A Wc ew va we acl 5, 000 
el Be a cia vet atébe cate eeaae bese 2 500 
ee ei cea vcekeackeedteeeesansckteenden 2, 000 
RE EE ne er rene erarere 8, 000 

50, 000 


For these sums the specialists mentioned could well afford to 
render a very considerable amount of service, especially in view of 
the fact that almost all of it would come to them from persons whom 
they now treat for little or nothing, either in charity hospitals, or 
in the clinics or medical schools, or in dispensaries, or by inability 
to collect their bills on account of the death of the wage earner. 
It must, of course, be remembered that this sum of from $2,000 to 
$5,000 per annum would come in addition to their private practice. 

All this is suggested in a purely tentative manner for the simple 
reason that we do not know in the first place how much sickness 
there actually is in the community, because no record is kept except 
of the contagious diseases, and a very inadequate and imperfect 
one of these. Still less do we know what is the proportion of the 
different kinds of illness in the community—surgical, medical, 
gynecological, nose and throat, etc. The only way would bé to 
make a rough working scheme and then try it out and adjust and 
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perfect it by the experience of the years. My own judgment would 
be that the great difficulty which we should find in carrying out the 
scheme of specialist and consultation groups in dispensaries and 
hospitals would be not so much to get money enough or work enough 
for the specialists, but in finding sufficient specialists to carry out 
the work properly, including all the rural and industrial districts of 
the State. It could only be a guess, but I think we would require at 
least double the present number of eye-ear-nose-and-throat men 
and three to four times the number of dentists and dental sur- 
geons which are now in existence. 

This would also enable us formally to tackle the much-vexed prob- 
lem of what is and who constitutes a specialist. At present any phy- 
sician who chooses to put eye and ear, or diseases of the skin, or 
surgery upon his door and to buy a few dozen textbooks and a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of instruments can call himself a specialist 
in any department or section of medicine which he pleases. Under 
the new plan it would be both necessary and feasible to provide 
special courses of training and special degrees and licenses for spe- 
cialists in each of the different departments of medicine, which would 
be a very great improvement. 

It would also probably be perfectly feasible to arrange for specialists 
to attend these consultation clinics in the rural districts, or at some 
distance from their homes, one, two, or three days or parts of days 
in each week, thus balancing the congestion of specialists in the large 
towns and their sparseness in the country districts. 

One of the most important changes which this system would ¢al! 
for and which would be enormously beneficial to the community is 
an adequate and satisfactory hospital system. There should be at 
least five hospital beds for every thousand of population; as a mat- 
ter of fact, very few of the communities at present have more thai 
one or two beds per thousand. 

I have visited and investigated personally a number of the county 
hospitals in the State, such as those at Sacramento, San Jose, Santa 
Cruz, Stockton, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and while most of thei 
could easily be enlarged so as to diminish the inadequacy of beds, 
in my judgment the best method of reaching that problem is by 
what is known as the new county hospital scheme This has nothing 
whatever to do with the old county hopital, in the sense of the poor 
farm or almshouse; it is a method already in use in many of the Staics 
of the Union, by which the legislature passes an act to permit ui) 
county in the State to bond itself in order to establish one or mor 
county hospitals. These are constructed on the most modern and 
perfect of plans as to light, accommodations, grounds, etc., and be- 
come what might be termed “health clubs” for the entire community. 
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All taint of pauperism or poverty is taken away from them entirely 
by the fact that small, either yearly capitation or monthly fees, are 
charged for their services. If the physicians of the county group 
themselves together for the cooperative practice of medicine, after 
the superb example of the Mayo brothers at Rochester, Minn., then 
these county hospitals become the center of the medical, nursing, 
and health activities of the entire county and community. Many 
of these new county hospitals are now in successful operation in 
different States of the Union, and so admirably do they fill a long- 
needed want that in several instances some of the most successful 
physicians in the county have deliberately retired from their private 
practice in order to accept positions as their superintendents and 
medical directors. 

With the assistance of the above method it would be quite safe to 
offer hospital care for the family of the insured workers in California. 

I do not feel that hospital treatment is necessary for all maternity 
eases, but 60 to 70 per cent of maternity cases are taken care of in 
States where this new county hospital system has been started. 

District nurses are of great importance in connection with health 
insurance and would promote in many ways the success and useful- 
ness of the scheme. They could do public health and follow-up work 
and serve as the connecting link between this system and the formal 
health officers and boards of the distmet and the State. 

I should consider it quite practical for the State to offer a special 
tuberculosis benefit and care in sanatoria, with or without a two-year 
residential qualification. As new ideas of the rdle played by climate 
in the cure and treatment of tuberculosis spread. each county and 
State is providing itself with its own tuberculosis sanatoria. It has 
now been proven that this disease can be cured as well in northern 
and eastern locations as in southern and western ones, so that the 
danger of California hospitals being overcrowded by tuberculosis 
refugees from the East is rapidly diminishing. 

I regard the benefits included in the table of costs in the commis- 
sion’s report of 1917 as of importance in the following order: Medical, 
family, hospital, maternity, dental, tuberculosis. 

Health insurance would provide the ideal and only means of 
immediately detecting and promptly stamping out an epideniic, 
such as Spanish influenza, and other acute contagious diseases. At 
the first sign, the insured individual will naturally go to his doctor, 
because he thinks he owes him money and because he is paid in 
advance. The doctor can thus detect an infectious disease in its 
early stages, and can promptly make his way to the house of the 
first victim and examine all the members of the family to see if. any 
of them show signs. If not he can isolate them, and in diseases for 
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which we have a vaccine, vaccinate them, and stamp out the epidemic 
before it has time to get a foothold. 

I should not consider it advisable to employ student doctors in 
the treatment of insured persons, or any other human beings, except 
under the strictest and most rigid supervision and instruction of 
competent and qualified physicians at every step and for every 
moment. I do not think the teaching of medical students would he 
in the slightest degree interfered with by the institution of health 
insurance. On the contrary, with the intelligence which comes by 
rational methods and the diffusion of ideas of preventive medicine, 
the main difficulty in securing patients for the clinics and perform- 
ing operations to be done in the presence of students would disappear. 
As an illustration, it may be pointed out that the famous Mayo clinic, 
which consists entirely of private patients, from the lower to the 
highest economic class, is utilized for purposes of clinical instruction, 
and that without any objection whatever on the part of the patients 
themselves. Modern methods of surgical operation also assist greatly 
in this respect. The patient is anesthetized before he or she comes 
before the class at all, is covered completely from head to foot with 
sheets, towels, and bandages. The face is covered by the anesthetic 
mask. The only part visible to the class is just the strip or area of 
skin, usually not more than 12 by 6 inches, through which the incision 
for the operation is actually made. The average physician or student 
who sees an operation under modern conditions would not have the 
slightest idea, as a rule, who or what or of what sex the patient was, 
unless he was informed by the surgeon in giving a history of the case. 
All that he sees is the small section of skin across which the surgeon 
draws his knife. 

For the great rural districts of California, a combination of the 
methods of sending out the diagnostic centers certain days in the 
week to certain localities and that of transporting the patients to 
centers, such as is now used in carrying the children to the public 
schools, would, I think, cover most of the elements of the problem. 
In some areas, it would be better to take the specialist to the patient; 
in others, the patient to the specialist—the latter especially in the 
cases of patients needing surgical operation followed by prolonged 
time in bed or requiring any continued hospital treatment. 

From the medical standpoint, I regard it of extreme importance 
that the cash benefits under health insurance should be available at 
once from the determination of the nature and seriousness of the 
disease. Most working families, unfortunately, run on rather a nar- 
row margin in their household expenses, and sickness brings a number 
of important and necessary outlays which it is most desirable there 
should be cash on hand to meet. 
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OPERATION OF LABORERS’ AND PEASANTS’ RETIREMENT FUND IN 
FRANCE, JANUARY 1, 1915, TO DECEMBER 31, 1916! 


The Minister of Labor and Social Welfare reports that during the 
rears 1913 and 1914 there was a considerable decrease in the number 
of persons insured under the workers’ and peasants’ retirement law. 
The law of February 27, 1912, placed the age of retirement, after 
Aveust 1 of that year, at 60 instead of 65; and the number of persons 
cranted pensions at that date has not as yet been compensated by 
the number of persons added to the list by reason of new policies 
issued. 

On January 1, 1914, the number of insured persons was 7,710,380, 
of which number 696,921 were voluntarily insured; on January 1, 
1915, the numbers were 6,722,332 and 594,511, respectively; and on 
January 1, 1916, they were 7,078,726 and 510,734, respectively. On 
January 1, 1916, 3 Provinces, in which the number of insured persons 
on January 1, 1914, was 879,519, were not included in the report, and 
on Deeember 31, 1916, 2 of these Provinees were not included. 

The state of war reacted materially on the receipts of the fund. 
For the first half of 1914 the receipts amounted to $3,665,833, and 
for the second half to only $1,599,125. A comparison of the receipts 
for the last five years shows that more than one-half of the persons 
insured have been unable since August, 1914, to continue their 
payments into the fund. 

The amount of premiums paid into the fund in each of the years 
1912 to 1916 was as follows: 


SR ae ERREUAdd Wes badsesewetssbakeeadeeee on $8, 483, 740 
ee Sa cs ae ae a ded ewiaieb ned dadtbeeeedewekes 8. 786, 429 
i i valet eco eeeeee eae 5, 264, 958 
ee Mit chdhhahkedeethe Se 4 dee Wee tdd peNAb AO teenaoe 3, 704, 035 
i Mais eee each ceeds Saand ane aes oena due eewuwan’s 4, 611, 297 


The following statement shows the number of persons (exclusive 
of minors) retired each year since 1911: 


ee oe Sac SeRed wee Sewlehesnneedeece 186, 092 
cS ane te ee ean aed didbaeedeewaeues 706, 714 
ill Re ee ae adc Wades RANeeRs awee ee . 220, 925 
|. ee SEH CLS Se ee ape eee 115, 026 
a ih ein Sad snd anes ea eae adhe bee weebe 97, 842 

Total..... Steel Geta eet Ua kiaiek 6d ache ee onan e eet 1, 326, 599 


L 
ae 
nN 
es t 


Of this total of 1,326,599 retired during the six years, 1,1: 
were still living December 31, 1916. 





1 France. Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Rapport surl’Application Pendant les 
Années 1915 et 1916 de la Loi des Retraites Ouvriéres et Paysannes, Paris, 1919, 22 pp, 
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HOUSING. 





HOUSING POLICY FOR ONTARIO, CANADA, 


A chronic shortage in workmen’s housing became more or less 
acute as a result of war-time expansion of Canadian industry. Ti, 
attention of the Ontario Government was called to this fact by 1! 
Great War Veterans’ Association, and representations were subse- 
quently made by the Toronto Board of Trade, the Manufacturers 
Association, and organized labor bodies. On June 7, 1918, @ provin- 
cial committee was appointed by an erderin council. This committee 
has now made its report.' 

The report comprises seven chapters of discussion devoted to 
consideration of the need for housing, public policy in housing, la: 
and taxation, social aspects of housing, rural housing, town plannin: 
and the minimum essentials of a house. There are 10 appendixes 
setting forth the requirements and recommendations of the Canadian 
Federal Government in respect to housing;? a memorandum by M: 
Thomas Adams on housing and town planning in Great Britain; 
the first prize essay on the housing problem, by Mr. Albert H. Leake: 
the special prize essay, by Mrs. J. E. Wetherell; illustrations showi: 
the advantages of group houses; suggested regulations for governi: 
public loans to contractors and to commercial building companiec- 
effect of car lines on real estate values; condemnation of land f 
municipal purposes; standard specifications and drawings, showi 
plans for inexpensive houses. 

While the Ontario housing committee was at work, the Dominic: 
Government enacted a measure appropriating $25,000,000 for maki: 
loans to house-building companies and contractors upon a guarant 
of the municipality where the houses are to be constructed, and t! 
provincial legislature in July, 1918, likewise appropriated $2,000,00) 
for a similar purpose. 

This action is in line with the observations of the committee, whii« 
states that “the ideal system toward which housing policy seems to |» 
moving is that of cooperative construction and control combined wit! 
municipal and governmental provisions of loans at the lowest curre!' 





1Canada. Ontario Housing Committee. Report, including standards for inexpensive houses ado} t 
for Ontario, and typical plans. Toronto, 1919. 187 pp. Folded plans. !ilustrated. 

8 A formal investigation was made by the Dominion Government, a report of which appears in sumuilary 
in the Labor Gazette (Ottawa) for April, 1919, pp. 447-451. 
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rate of interest.” Such a system as this, namely, of Government 
Joans, has been -in practice in Ontario since the passage of an act in 
1913. The difficulty of its complete trial has probably been the lack 
of funds. This lack the Federal act appears to supply. 


The copartnership tenants system could be realized under the Ontario act. In facty 
the only difference between such a company and the Toronto Housing Co. would be 
in the personnel of the shareholders and in the application to finance and management 
of the principle of cooperation. The policy of the company would then be controlled 
not by public-spirited citizens. who have invested money on a restricted dividend 
hasis, but by such citizens together with a much larger number of workmen and others 
who at the same time would be, shareholders of the company and occupants of the 
houses. 

Considering the land problem in connection with housing, the 
committee is of the opinion that a fair assessment based on earming 
capacity would go far toward solving the land problem, especially if 
accompanied by measures to prevent the subdivision of agricultural 
jand into building lots before they are needed for use, or before they 
are provided with transportation and other necessary services.” 


In considering the application of any of these expedients, recognition must be given 
to the fact that taxation reform is only one factor in the solution of the land problem, 
and that the primary purpose of taxation is the raising of revenue to meet community 
needs, not the correction of abuses. As community needs increase, as greater responsi- 
hilities are assumed—and the tendency is altogether in the direction of the transfer of 
responsibilities from the individual to society 


fresh sources of revenue must be sought 
or the ola sources must bear heavier burdens. It will probably be found that the 
taxes on land will need to be increased either absolutely or relatively to other sources of 
revenue. In any case, land taxation should be impartially based on the ascertained 
earning power of the land if put to adequate use. Value which is purely speculative— 
tat is, which is based upon the supposed earning power of the land at some date in the 

ture—should not serve to increase the assessment. On the other hand, the fact that 


land is idle or only partly used--a dilapidated house, for example, occupying space 
that should hold a good dwelling. a shop, or a warehouse—should not be allowed to 
reduce the assessment. The real value of the land can be determined only on the basis 


ol actual returns examined over a period oj years and in comparison with other proper- 
ties similarly situated. It is a difficult task and one requiring intelligence and expert 
nowledge on the pa t of assessors. 

At the same time it would .be advisable, in the opinion of the 
committee, to make provision for a special tax on land values for which 
the owner is not responsible. Such a special tax on abnormal 
ii reases in land values may well be levied when the property is sold. 
the committee further recommends as feasible the condemnation 

i land for use in municipal housing schemes or in schemes managed 
by limited dividend companies under municipal control. ‘‘ There 
can be no good reason longer to sustain a distinction between land 
needed for railways and land needed for houses.”’ 

In reference to rural housing, the committee concludes that 
financial assistance should be made available to farmers on terms 
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similar to those obtaining in the case of lot owners in the cities, excep 
that where security is ample the provincial government may lend 
directly to the farmers; that plens and specifications of laborers’ 
cottages and farm houses should be available on application to tho 
department of agriculture; and that a policy of stimulating and 
regulating the supply of agricultural labor should be complementary 
to the encouragement of building houses for such labor. 

So intimate a part of housing is town planning that the committe 
recommends that town planning be made obligatory for all urban 
municipalities in the Province. Pending the acceptance of such a 
policy, the provincial government shall provide an advisory staff 
town-planning experts to assist municipalities which may underta 
town-planning schemes. It is suggested that an educational cani- 
paign in town planning be carried on through the press and throug); 
the public schools. 

Inasmuch as both the Federal and provincial governments ma 
available certain provisions for housing loans, the committee rei- 
dered immediate practical aid by making certain suggestions 
regard to the type of house, for the buil ling of which the State was 
ready to render its aid. The essential features, as suggested by the 
committee, are as follows 


1. Sufficient land to give each family privacy and plenty of air. 

2. Water-tight floors, walls, and roof. 

3. One or more rooms for cooking, eating, and general day use. 

4. Bedroom for parents’ use. 

5. Bedroom for male children. 

6. Bedroom for female children. 

7. Provision for toilet with sanitary water-closet and sewer connection 
8. Running water supply fit for drinking. 

9. Kitchen sink with waste connection to sewer. 


10. Uninterrupted daylight and ventilation through windows in every room. 


Additional features which are so desirable as to be almost essenti. | 
are: 


Bathtub and lavatory, with hot and cold water supply. 
Laundry tub, with hot and cold water supply. 

Direct sunlight in all principal rooms. 

. A second room, in addition to that used for cooking. 
Clothes closets. 

6. Porches and verandas. 


Om OO De 


Further additions of desirable features would include: 


1. Electric light. 

2. A separate dining room, 
3. A cellar. 

4. Furnace for heating. 
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Concerning the general features of the workman’s house, the com- 
mittee observes that— 


There is no good reason why an inexpensive house or group of houses should not be 
quite as attractive as larger and more expensive buildings. It is not, however, the 
purpose of this report to define the limits of good design. Good design is to a degree 
a matter of taste. Convenience and sound construction should receive primary 
consideration, but the appearance need not suffer on that account. As the life of the 
house is prolonged by good construction, so its value is enhanced by attention to 
architectural effect. True art is simple; and the inexpensive houses under considera- 
tion, if lines and proportions are carefully studied, may readily be made to sat isfy the 
claims of art, and thus to become a source of pride and pleasure to the occupants 
and the community. 


[1847] 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





GROWTH OF TRADE-UNIONISM AMONG BRITISH WOMEN DURING 
THE WAR. 


COMPILED BY MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


A by-result of the great war has been the development of the indus- 
trial potentialities of women. One of the important phases of t!i's 
development is illustrated by the following figures from offici:! 
sources showing the rapid growth of trade-unionism among Britis) 
women from 1914 to 1917, inclusive: 


MEMBERSHIP IN BRITISH TRADE-UNIONS, AT THE END OF EACH YEAR, 1914 











TO 1917.) 

Year. | Males.? | Females. | Total. 
Ree aa ae 3, 596, 769 6 356,092 | 3,952,861 
DEM tas cadnenewasnd j 3,758, 140 | 6404,994 | 4,163,134 
|” Se erent {4 3,896, 947 7541,000 | 4,437,947 
FE i 4,513,522 | 1774,000 5, 287, 522 

} 








The increase each year, over the preceding year, in the femal! 
membership in British trade-unions was as follows: 


Per Cent 


ee Re eT ee eee ere ee éeassnoncensevens 13.7 
hidimeCs <avedeeeV arb aeeeReeneteaeeneseee caeosescees Peni wae 33.5 
Etnies sake cde kesenausade kke <se8 ene cteaweecesecrssevesetesees 43 


The increase in the male membership for the whole period from 
1914 to 1917 was about 25 per cent, while the increase in the fem» |: 
mekibership for the same period was a little more than 117 per cent 

The next table shows the increase or decrease in the number «/ 
women employed in certain occupations from July, 1914, to January, 
1918. 





1 Inchides certain members in colonial and foreign branches, principally members of Amalgamated So 
ciety of Carpenters and Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

2 Figures obtained by subtracting number of females from total membership. 

’ Female membership is partly estimated, many unions being unable to state exactly the num! 
of males and females, respectively. 

4 From British Labour Gazette, December, 1918, p. 485. (Most unions include in their returns men serv- 
ing with His Majesty’s forces, but there are many exceptions to this rule.) 

6 British Labour Gazette, June, 1917, p. 201. 

‘Idem, May, 1918, p. 176. 

7 Approximate number; see British Labour Gazette, December, 1918, p. 485. 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS, 
JANUARY, 1918, AS COMPARED WI‘‘H JULY, 1914. 





























-: ie Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Estimated | in employment of females, 
Occupation. number of | Jnly, 1914, to January, 19! 
females 
employed, 
July, 1914. Number. | Percent 
a eines enopnnnnes | 2,175,500 | + 533,000 + 24.5 
Cierra 6.45 ob vtdnccscovwsescecaceenessex 2, 000 + 207,500 +10,127.1 
Gas, water, and electricity (under local authorities). .......... 600} + 4,500 | + 743.5 
Agriculture in Great Britain (permanent labor)....--......... 80,000 | 3 — 6, 000 i 7.3 
Transpert (excluding tramways under local authorities) . ..... 17, 000 + 76,000 + 447.8 
Tramways (under local authorities).................-..-.....- 1, 200 + 17,000 | + 1,394.0 
Finance and banking. . SOSESHSSSSSEHOSHSCEESESSSCCESESESSBECESE g, 500 + 61, 000 a 641 5 
CE a a ea eire Bie dds aes 6ada wee eewos ce nedeainal 496, 000 + 343,000 | . 1 
Professiens (employed persons—i.e., except in the case of hos- | 
et IIE 6.55 Ce cae k <ac dentin nies swwnsemke ie 50, 500 + 50,000 + 99.5 
Hatels, public houses, cinemas, theaters, ete.................. 181, 000 + 26,000 + 14.2 
Ce I IEEE. 955 o Se Caen cub udsccesdccwhseusenesccts 60, 500 + 47,500 | + 78.5 
Other civil ES Es ee a 5, 000 : + 76, 500 + 1, 555.2 
Other services under local] authorities................. cece eee 196,200; + 30,000 oe 15.2 
=. ‘a dicate ie See ene rere 
DUN, cic saiiitabdtbrdhedietddbandebenvieiantetessoens | 8,275,000} +1, 466,000 + 44.8 





i Great Britain Board of Trade, industrial (war in salicti branch. Report on the in rensed emaployanent 
of women during the war, January, 1918, p. 4. 
? Deciine due to scasonai causes. 

The increase in the employment of women from July, 1914, to 
January, 1918, as shown in the above table, was 1,466,000. The tota 
number of women in the above listed occupations in July, 1914, was 
3,275,000. The increase of women’s employment in such occupations, 
therefere, from that date to January, 1918, was 44.8 per cent, while 
the percentage increase of female membership in trade-unions for 
the three-year period, 1914-1917, was about 117 per cent, as previously 
stated. The two percentages, however, were computed on a some- 
what different basis; for example, the figures on women in trade- 
unions did not include professional or agricultural workers, as do the 
figures on increased employment. The difference in the basis of 
computation involves an underestimate of the growth of female 
trade-union membership. 

The percentage increases of union membership, 1917 over 1914, 
among women in certain trades are even more striking than the per- 
centage increase of membership in unions among women in all indus- 
tries, as shown by the following table, which, however, covers only 
about 17 per cent of the 774,000 women in trade-unions in 1917, 
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INCREASE IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, JANUARY, 1918, OVER JULY, 1914, ANp 
OF WOMAN MEMBERSHIP IN TRADE-UNIONS, 1917 OVER 1914. 



































| 
Estimated number of women ’ ; ‘ 
employed.! | Membership in trade-unfons. 
Industry. | 6 
. _ | Per cent | yo , 
— id of in- 1914 1917 of in- 
cig " crease. creas 
' TT | ~ 
Wodlen end Worsted .. 5.5... .5ecscecccss. | 170,000 | 174,700 Ms 7, 695 35, 137 356.6 
he i Seen btinndhasenexarns +| 60, 000 14, 200 23.6 3, 657 17, 217 873. 
Textile bleaching, dyeing, and finishing. . 24, 000 82, 900 37.0 7, 260 22, 527 210.9 
Heavy-clothing trades..................--- | 157,000 | 3159, 000 1.0 9,724 36,108 271.0 
MP AIIMII, Foiiinaactccdwouneecacenes | 56,000 | 71,600 27.8| 10,915 | 421,165 93.9 





1 Figures, except those for heavy-clothing trades, are compiled from the report of the British 3 Board of 
Trade, iadiantetel ives inquiries) branch, on increased employment of women during the war, January, 
1918, PR. 11,12. Figures for heav y-clothing trades are from British Home Office Tabular Reports, by 
H. M. inspectors of factories, showing the present position in industries other than munitions indus- 
tries, January, 1917, p. 48. 

2 Figures compiled from Report of the British Home Office on Substitution of Women in Nonmunition 
Factories During the War. London, 1919, Pp. 29, 30, 32, 34, 37. 
3 Figures are for October, 1916. 
4 Approximate. 


The woolen and worsted trade before the war was, to a great ex- 
tent, a woman’s and young person’s trade, and the above table inii- 
cates that it was a very poorly organized one, as in 1914 there were 
170,000 females engaged in it with only 7,695, or 5 per cent, unio’ 
members. In January, 1918, the number of females in the trade 
was 174,700, an increase of 4,700, or 2.7 per cent. The female mem 
bership in unions at the close of 1917 had increased 356.6 per cent, 
and the percentage of union membership to the number of females 
engaged in the industry at about this same period was 20 per cent. 
In July, 1914, there were 60,000 female workers in the hosiery 
trade, and in January, 1918, 74,200—an increase of 23.6 per cent. 
The proportion of female trade-union members to women in the trade 
in 1914 was 6 per cent, and the proportion at the close of 1917 was 
23 per cent. The increase, however, in trade-union membership 
was 373.5 per cent. 

Women were reported as increasingly successful as operatives in 
hosiery. During the period covered by the above table three new 
hosiery societies were organized—the Hinckly and District Trim- 
mers, the Basford and District Hosiery Trimmers and Finishers, and 
the Hinckly District Hosiery Menders 

Twenty-four thousand females were in the textile bleaching, dyeing, 
and finishing trades in July, 1914; and in January, 1918, the number 
had been increased by 8,900, or 37 per cent, but the increase in 
trade-union membership from 1914 to 1917 was 210 per cent. 
From July, 1914, to January, 1918, the number of women in the 
heavy-clothing trades increased only 1 per cent, while the increase in 
trade-union membership from 1914 to 1917 was 271 per cent. In 
1914 the proportion of female trade-union members to the number of 
women employed in the industry was 6 per cent; in 1917, 23 per cent. 
[1850] 
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The boot and shoe industry in July, 1914, employed 56,000 female 
workers, and in January, 1918, 71,600, an increase of 28 per cent. 
The women in the trade in 1914 were 20 per cent organized and in 
1917, 30 per cent, the growth of trade-union membership being 93.9 
per cent. 

A probable reflex of the success that women have met with in 
new occupations in establishments manufacturing light clothing is 
shown in the 900 per cent increase in membership from 1914 to 1917 
in the National Amalgamated Society of Shirt, Collar, and Jacket 
Workers, as recorded in the Report of the British Home Office on 
Substitution of Women in Nonmunition Factories During the War. ! 
Previous to the war the women in the light-clothing trades were very 
poorly paid and had next to no opportunity for advancement. 

As a corollary to these figures, showing the growth of trade- 
unionism among woman workers in Great Britain, it is interesting to 
note a few conclusions reached in the brief section on Women in 
British Trade-Unions, which appears in Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s recent 
book, entitled “An Introduction to Trade-Unionism.”’ ? 

After speaking of the oft-reiterated difficulty in the way of organ- 
izing women, which arises from their impermanence in industry, 
Mr. Cole concedes that “it is, however, easily possible to exaggerate 
this difficulty,” and thinks that “it is probable that its dimensions 
have been greatly exaggerated in the past.”’ He is of the opinion that 
the very low rates paid women have constituted a greater obstacle 
to their organization and concludes that “it is probably more to the 
increase in women’s wages than to any other cause that the rapid 
srowth of trade-unionism among women during the war is due.”’ 

Mr. Cole states that only in ‘‘a comparatively small number of 
cases have the women really secured equal rates with the men,” 
as, for example, on the London tramways and buses and at some 
other centers. Mr. Cole adds: 


In the munitions trades women on skilled work are supposed to receive skilled 
rates, but here, again, advances given during the war have not been fully conceded, 
while women on semiskilled and unskilled work receive considerably lower rates 
than men on similar jobs. In the distributive trades equality has sometimes becn 
secured in the cooperative movement, but almost everywhere in private employment 
women’s rates are lower than men’s. In offices women are almost always paid con- 
siderably lessthanmen. These rates, however, while they do not realize the principle 
of equal pay for equality of work, are a considerable advance on the rates which were 
actually being paid to women before the war. They have, moreover, had the effect 
of stirring up among women an interest in trade-union membership, and of making 
them far more likely to become and to remain good trade-unicnists, even when the 
present artificial conditions cease to exist. 





! Report of British Home Office on substitution of women in nonmunition factories during the war, 
p. 35. . 
? An Introduction to Trade-Unionism, by G. D. H. Cole, published by the Fabian Research Department. 
London. 1918. 
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After a discussion of the past failure of women “to take an ade- 
quate part in the management of mixed unions,” the following state- 
ment is made by Mr. Cole: 

In one respect the war has produced a considerable change, for the calling up of 
men for the Army has, in many cases, forced upon ‘‘mixed” unions a large number 
of women as branch secretaries and local officials, and on the whole the experimen. 
made in this direction seem to have been extremely satisfactory. 

Whether or not it is granted that a low wage is the basic obstacle 
to the unionizing of women, it will easily be admitted that the avail- 
able statistics indicate that some quickening process or processes 
during the war must have obviated a number of difheulties which 
formerly barred the way to the trade organization of British women. 
In addition to higher wages, there were, no doubt, many accessory 
causes making for such unionization. 

The hindrances to organization which have been ascribed to tho 
youthfulness of women in industry have probably been diminishe:| 
by the fact that these young workers have been facing such grim 
realities in the last few years that they have lost some of the heed- 
lessness and impatience that usually are regarded as characteristic 
of youth. 

Petty caste feeling among women, which is considered as another 
bar to unionism, would also tend to disappear in the endurance of 
the common fears and griefs of war and the sharing of the common 
hope for peace. 

The shortage of the labor supply resulted in lessening the competi- 
tion of unorganized women, which would be a distinct advantage to 
woman unionists. 

Women’s alleged submissiveness and lack of confidence have becn 
regarded as somewhat inhibitive to the spirit of trade-unionism, 
but the withdrawal of their men from industry by enlistment and 
draft and the necessity of maintaining dependents would create a 
greater aggressiveness among women which would be accentuated by 
the thought of the possibilities of being deprived of male support 
through the casualties of war. 

The admitted success of women in new lines of industry and the 
attitude of the Government and the public as to the imperative 
need for women’s labor in the carrying on of the war produced subtle 
and vital changes in woman’s own attitude toward her work, aug- 

menting her self-confidence and individual sense of responsibility. 

It may be said also that the attitude of men’s unions toward the 
organization of women would be affected by the realization that 
military success depended in large measure upon the utilizing of 
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woman labor and that such labor, if left nonunionized, would be 
inimieal to the interests of male unionists. 

The hostility of the employer to women’s unions had during the 
war to be tempered by his dire need for labor, and his antagonism 
was also given salutary checks through industrial tribunals on which 
were representatives of woman workers. 

The effect of postwar conditions upon unionism among women in 
Great Britain will have to be studied from innumerable angles. 
The demobilization of the army, the return of men to their old 
places, the dismissal of vast numbers of women from munition 
works, the shutting down of other national factories (459,000 women 
in March, 1919, were receiving unemployment donations'), and 
possibly lowered wages at the expiration of the Wages (temporary) 
Regulation Act can not help but influence adversely the membership 
of women in trade-unions. On the other hand, however, the British 
Government's open recognition of the importance of trade-unionism 
in national industrial organization has given an impetus to the labor 
movement, both among men and women, which will not be readily 
retarded. Moreover, women who have once experienced the value 
of united effort and the sense of solidarity and group consciousness 
resulting therefrom will not easily forget the advantages of organ- 
ization. At a recent conference of British trade-union women, the 
delegates showed that they were acutely aware of the industrial 
dangers confronting woman workers and were determined to push 
vigorously the demands of their charter—‘‘the right to work, the 
right to live, and the right to leisure.” 





TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following figures on trade-union membership in Great Britain 
were furnished this bureau through its special agent in London, and 
are believed to be as accurate as could be obtained at this time. It 
should be stated that some unions had dropped members absent on 
account of the war, but that these members are being reinstated as 
they are being demobilized and returned to their own industries, so 
that in all probability the actual total trade-union membership is 
nearly 6,000,000. The figures here given were used as the basis of 
election of trade-union representatives to the proposed national 
industrial council, mention of which was made in an article in the 
May issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review (pp. 104 to 108), giving 
an account of the National Industrial Conference held in Februavy. 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Mar. 19, 1919, vol. 113, No. 30, p. 2183. 
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Group 1.—Mining and quarrying: Membership, 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain......................... 800, 000 
National Federation of Colliery Workers Other than Miners 

(exclusive of some general workers). ...........-...------ 50, 000 
EE a (tetas 40, 000 
IRAs hicn PR ANEANa heeds sada Maodiees ebned cae was 

Group 2.—Railways: 

National Union of Railwaymen. ..............c.ccccccecces 420, 000 
DEW MU OUUOCOOEDOM. . ow. on 5 ewe csncccseevcss 73, 000 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen... 42, 000 

eee ie eee ek ek skedeeens aekeabebeeseneaees 

Group 3.—Other transport: 

Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Workers’ Union. ...... 80, 000 
National Union of Dock Laborers. ...................-.-e2- 50, 000 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. .................... 65, 000 

National Union of Ships’ Stewards, Cooks, Butchers, and 
te hae a As oie ci kid ps ia dw e haaieenew nes 25, 000 
Amalgamated Association of Tramway and Vehicle Workers.. 40, 000 
London and Provincial Union of Licensed Vehicle Workers. . 25, 000 
i ice ia a dba aad beeen eM Ose Radda dae wu des 50, 000 
lee ids ee PENG as Sobek ae Okeke beens shee es eseeesa 

Group 4.—Iron and steel trades: 

Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. ................-.-.-- 100, 000 
National Federation of Blast Furnace Men................-. 20, 000 
I chdnccingaceeesensue De sak te eee ink waeee 20, 000 

Mi shbeas scenes ase ERS SS Ee ae RL Tee ee 

Group 5.—Engineering and foundry workers: 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers............-.-...---.---. 300, 000 
Amalgamated Society of General Toolmakers................ 40, 000 
tenes Seameew Bociety........... 2-2. .cecccere cence 26, 000 
United Machine Workers’ Association.............-.-.-.-.-. 30, 000 
Electrical Trades Union................... Cintetteinas kon 30, 000 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders. ...................-..--. 35, 000 
National Society of Brass Workers..................-..200- 25, 000 
SU IE, vdeo ndiccscedceveesccccccce jacdweieeR whee een 70, 000 

eC eeh ven W ies disk eetUts ax0sehaevewkdunese teesaseen 

Group 6.—Shipyards: 

United Society of Boiler Makers. ........................-. 90, 000 
Ship Constructors’ and Shipwrights’ Association............ 40, 000 
Ameocmated Deacuminitns Society... .........ccccecciescccce 20, 000 
I ce eate a cecebeenesc dU beeasdvesievsesconsvuces 20, 000 

EEE SR ea Pa ee ee ee 

Group 7.—Building and woodworking: 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners............. 120, 000 
National Amalgamated Society of House and Ship Painters 
a tee cca das dvennnadeebbaedeisereo ewes use 30, 000 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society. . . ........cccccsececcscccce 30, 000 
ENE PENS TEE DISCS PE En Ee ee 100, 000 
Total...... EMD okehdvbssscehnwcedeegdeseceveceresde ° 


890, 009 


635, 000 
3 5. 000 
140, 00 


556, 000 


170, O0OU 


280, OOU 
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Group 8.—Printing and paper: ‘ 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federation. ................-- 
Group 9.—Cotton: 
Amaleamated Weavers’ Association. ...........-----ececeee 
Amalgamated Association of Card Blowing and Ring Room 
ID has ced kueskngies cick echabnceedkousess on 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners...... 


Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers’ Association (Bolton Amal- 


{embership. 


180. 000 


65. 000 
50. 000 


EEL <-5-< pl hie ARAN hR ode se bbbin a4 EHKAE OO Hoes ea 30, 000 
Other societies......... PO COS PPE EOE CPE PPE PEE Oe 25, 000 
ae Leda ei ndwsbaee cee bbece eheawanctneus ee ae 
Group 10.—Other textiles: . 
General Union of Textile Workers......................-0ee 60, 000 
Amalgamated Society of Dyers, Bleachers, and Finishers...... 30, 000 
fo ee SESE REO eRe S alae ke siaiee eben 50, 000 
Ct cce Natale REG eninw wa kaedab as data b eda eekedieaeeesied 
Group 11.—Boot and shoe and leather: 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives................ 80, 000 
ee ee cee eae aN edd senda necgeweneae 20, 000 
el ntn Deas cay bee oobe Vass eedehawewteadceen eee ewncesn 
Group 12.—Clothing: 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses.............. 25, 000 
United Garment Workers’ Association....................... 50, 000 
Na oat cals oes u'a card wile ae bb wes Debs 20, 000 
En Sas ara Reel ek ai oaks cole ice lanai gd ae 
Group 13.—Food trades: 
EE Te ey ee 


Group 14.—Distributive trades: 
National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehouse- 


INS hs Ghai 5. ig do win meu 0 Wad 54a we doer 
Amalgamated Union of Cooperative and Commercial Employ- 


5, 000 


), COO 


nae i aes eekeh erase eeeeen 


Group 15.—Agriculture: 
National Agricultural Laborers’ and Rural Workers’ Union... . 
Scottion Farm Servants’ Union. ..... 2... .cccccccccscccccces 


aa o Meek hetes tekken den eiwdeen 

Group 16.—Clerks and agents: 
CR occu gienacecencenssteabeesecoesa 
ee i cas su wauw sacdeecenemenh 


ie et hws eee Re 
Group 17.—Government empleyees: 
RS Ee ee Te 


Civil Service Alliance.................-.-- 
EE ee a a 


~s-e eee eee weer ee eee 


EN ae ee Like eneeeee seta 
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~ 000 
20, OOO 


000 
000 


000 
06 
5, 000 
~ 000 


“see e eee 


or 


30 


100, 000 


850, 000 


140, 000 


100, 000 


95, 000 


40, 000 


170, 000 


80, 000 


200, 000 
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Group 18.—General labor: Membership. 
EE Sa ne a eee 390, 900 
National Union of General Workers. ..................-2200- 300, 060 
National Ainalgamated Union of Labor.................2.... 140, 000 
Warehouse and General Workers’ Union.............-......- 90, OOO 
Municipal Employees’ Association...................---2e06. 30, 000 
Gas, Municipal, an:l General Workers’ Union................ 40, 000 
MIDE egg a APS REY pcp eS 20, OO 
Re een ee i ns da eae ks me eeene 979,09 
Group !19.— Woman workers: 
National Federation of Women Workers. . .............cccccccccccce 60,0 
Group 20.—Miscellaneous trades: 
National Amalgamated Union of Enginemen................. 30, 000 
National Society of Pottery Workers...................--.+6- 20, 000 
Cee ee. atk eR Re haem ee ene e<é wanate 100, 000 
RE OO i oe Ca Re cies de vaaeaeeebonesam me 160, 000 
Grand total........ ee eee Sein deneween eee eweee eoeee 0, 406, OCU 


[1858] 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 
COMPILED BY EDSON L. WHITNEY. 


During the past five years the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has kept a record of such strikes in this country as have 
come to its attention. The department has no authority to require 
reports relative to strikes from anyone and therefore is obliged to 
cather its Information in such way as it can from such sources as are 
available. During these five years this information has been obtained 
from agents of the bureau in the field, reports of commissioners of 
conciliation of the Department of Labor and other similar boards, 
reports of the various State labor boards, lists of strikes issued by 
labor, trade, and other organizations, and from clipping bureaus, 
supplemented by an examination of 25 daily papers printed in the 
more important industrial cities of the country, 100 labor papers, 
as many trade-union periodicals, and 20 leading trade papers. During 
the year 1918, 3,997 circulars of inquiry asking information in regard 
to about 3,500 reputed strikes and lockouts were sent to employers 
reported to have had strikes in their establishments and to officials 
of unions whose members had been concerned in or were believed to 
have knowledge of labor troubles. Of this number, 1,392 were 
returned answered in whole or in part, 420 were returned undelivered 
for various reasons, and the remainder were unanswered. While this 
report, based on the data secured from the above-mentioned sources, 
omitting such reputed strikes as the returned schedules of inquiry 
indicated had been erroneously reported, can not be claimed to be 
based on a complete list of all strikes that have occurred in the 
country during the years under review, it is believed that no 
strikes of importance have failed to come to the attention of the 
bureau and that the report is sufficiently complete to warrant 
publication. Statistics for the years 1916 and 1917 are given for 
purposes of comparison. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning in each of the months 1916, 1917, and 1918: 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 1916, 1917) AN} 



































1918. 
a! | | Fe | | | | Ps a | oe | ihe | to | = Montt | 
= Ve Sep- | | No- ne onth », 
Pm pag ru- |March.|April.; May.| June.| July. ate | tem- | 5 sng vem-/ cem-]| not i ‘1 
> ae, | | Bust! ber. | °F | ber. | ber. |stated.| 
EAU IY SOS SE ES, AEA SD: RL: AREER ee Se : 
Strikes: | 
ee | 180; 203 289 | 419} 604 340 , 310 318 | 247 255 | 192; 147 174 | 3, 
ae | ass! 196] 209! 421] 438! 907] 428| 346 | 398| 312/ 245| 180] 475 472 
1918.....} 180} 208 293 | 301 | 377] 284 274 269} 194; 140; 200 237 224 | 3,1 
Lockouts: | | | 
3 8 | 3 5 | 15 13 14 3 | 8 | 5 4 4] 2 24] 1 
oe 14) 7 i. 20s 21 oe1 45 7) Ss 4 6} 12 17; 1 
BOLE. es 8; 11; 10 6 6 6 | 5 10 jrcteee 5{ 10 16 l 
Total | | | 
1916.1! 188} 206] 294! 434] 617 | 354 313 326 | 252 | 259 | 196 149 | 198 7 
1917.| 282{ 203 309 | 435 | 450) 307 | 432) 353 | 337 | 316} 251 | 192 492 | 4 
1918.; 188; 219 304 311 | 383 | 290 | 280 274 204 140 | 205 247 240 | 3 

































The large increase in number of strikes during the month of May 
in each year is accounted for by the fact that the trade agreements; 
in many industries terminated on the 30th day of April and the 
unions very generally asked for an increase in wages in making t!ie 
new agreement with their employers. Reports for the closing mont! 
of the year 1918 are incomplete, since reports, aside from thos: 
obtained from the daily and weekly papers and_ periodicals, fre- 
quently do not reach the bureau until several months after the strik« 
has ended. Corrected figures for these months will therefore un- 
doubtedly show a considerable increase over those here given, pro!- 
bly totaling at least 3,400 when such figures are received. 

The disturbances for the year do not seem to have been confine! 
to any district or industry. One-seventh of the strikes oceurre:! 
in New York City and vicinity. It is difficult to particularize tlic 
more important strikes of the two-year period, 1917 and 191s. 
Many of them were short and involved large numbers of employees. 
In both years strikes of miners, shipbuilders, longshoremen, machiin- 
ists, and workers connected with the erection of cantonments throug!:- 
out the country attracted general attention. In 1917 probably the 
largest disturbances were those that occurred in the oil fields 0! 
Louisiana and Texas; in the telephone systems in Arkansas and t 
Pacific northwest; in the packing houses in St. Louis and Oma 
among the sugar-cane workers in Porto fico; in the sugar refinerics 
in New York and Philadelphia; among the potters in Ohio and New 
Jersey; in the silk mills in Hoboken and vicinity; in the iron and stew! 
industry in Pittsburgh; among the cigar makers in Porto Rico an 
New York City; hatters in Danbury, Conn.; shoemakers in New 
York City; in the various clothing industries in New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago; in the northwest lumber industry; ani 
the general strike in Minneapolis and St. Paul. In 1918 probably 
the largest disturbances were those that occurred among the tailors 
of New York City; in the textile industry in New Hampshire, Rhode 
[1858] 
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Island, and Philadelphia; among the garment workers in Chicago and 
the tailors in New York City; the paper mills in northern New York; 
the cigar makers of New York City and St. Louis; the trolley sys- 
tems of Buffalo, Kansas City, and St. Louis; the molders and team- 
sters of Chicago; the retail clerks of St. Louis; the pressmen and 
waiters and subway laborers in New York City; the General Electric 
strike; and the general strike in Kansas City. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
1916, 1917, and 1918, by States and by sections of the country: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY STATES AND SECTIONS, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 











Strikes. | Lockouts. 
State or section. | oa cesar — 
1916 | 1917 1918 1916 1917 | 1918 
i aha aaa ards dice psec aie a A ee 14 17 | 13 1 s) | : Phe 
I te ae ad oid wb eer Re eae ee ee a 3 | 5 | i Re rr eee ee 1 
AvisOMA. ..c ces A APE Oe eae Sn 7 20 i eee as ee l 
Te ine a Peake acb ae sa ene 20 35 fee —— ie 
SEE icdit oh sain Sehrenu santa awesatacnsb oneal 54 | 105 | 90 1 7 | 2 
Ca aeadeuidctnwexn ceawewendnsi ones des en's Ore Pietsch ana dee aia 
Pee ac aia bacetvicie ts was aebwbeas ay i 46 lt 2 3 
I eS er Ne is bag wa ee oe ee 325 | 121 70 gers 2 
CG Cote in soca wgeng cine oon sew ein 2 | 17 1) oa ; 
Jistrict of EERE EO eid i 14 13 E ii<. mS 
gh new encinhiotnnn 9 | 14 "| Sener 2 2 
EIS ee nana seen a Piss Hn Meats yy A EN gee) EERE 8 | 26) Re Sowden 2 3 
TWawall...ccscacs Sinton Cy Dogtown eras Cane 4 4} 1 | SS eee i paeacke 
Idaho Se sien eI lal ts tice di dsc) irae ahr a a eka ene ieee lie 5 32 A eae yee Sinatra) wale 
i: Sa Re ee ee ery Panabine sk 149 | 276 235 10 6 il 
OS SE ae thine aemenkgeal 70 65 68 5 8 S 
CS sbchdeinrnacskhasehes devin ehersenvess 25 | 63 | 39 1 2 2 
= See Sutak ke sols «ase eae eihanemars a 12 43 fe 2 | 
oe , EE Ree ee nae 11 | 37 17 2 1 2 
0 TE ne Cre te en ee eee Cee 7 | 39 16 l 
PM ee uk by han ee Gad ness tek weeneeowce 30 | 40 a Oe . eee ree 
Eee Sass one «oe win easinis Y 45 | 58 69 3 I 
ee ee et ee 374 | 342 336 y ll 4 
ALN a So ce dbase. a cecmae ween be? oo ben 66 | 62 59 5 2 
Se eee en a een me 24 52 40 6 ] 
Co a eee ee sag enn Wh eee 4 3 A. eee ere 1 
a ie el ites idee a abil asian oH) | 117 99 7 5 4 
ew ecg aiwae 14 | 66 28 | l 3 i 
NGCIWOSER: <5... Lehn Cheha al obi wis alee 21 | 27 if ; ] 
Re aN es 5 hls didn a dwid £ CASE Dead & oe 2 2 ee 
PS ad ae sca cies oo nner me sani 20 20 Oh. tcigeutupiiacnss 
se oc ie sack wagignteersdwn 411 | 219 138 6 S 
ee a ae bio 4. ack beanie Sains mat eae deel 4  Krerre art) Fer ee : 
I es i Oo ee ge cd eeeaead Aeon 577 | 679 662 15 is 21 
po rere ree ee 7 | 7 2 1 I 
oo ee Pe hk Seah edie kkkaiethegaeaned | 2 | eee cased ; 
TO ee wana’ | 276 | 265 188 14 14 9 
a af ee a aie 24 | 33 A Varnes 2 2 
EE ath poe A ee kaadeskdancacwessacmhwel | 22 | 57 1S 1 1 
Ce a ee RS ae 166 4s1 305 8 13 7 
, ee seeRggRREpeper bavhid dieeonsa | 23 | 6 Dicasaunccstectusgsaviannvabuda 
ee oak sien ea saemewes 76 | 103 53 l 2 
cess ails yp aacsedassee 5 | 7 DM iinbeeewaet wcecancs hiabeaws 
ee. oe acs busndwakenalan apse 2 6 eee ie, 
Oc bas ccwcieseen 7 ERS) ee eee | 24 | 40 22 2 2 | 3 
oa eR ee 28 | 56 yy a Pcvadeane (eae 3 
ee A aR 3 | 21 RN? Ieee — 
SE Nilides bibahenssacssaenibatensace sens 10 | s | | ASRODE Repent) FRIE 
scents iskeecendascneesnenseases' | 14 | 34 | 36 2 1 1 
ce. inn ceecnnurgladebiaseeendeenes 57 | 290 126 | 1 4 2 
ie cic seinem asia 39 | 64 49 | Ree ] 
coeds Soi aa at cane sate 61 | 55 | A2 2 2 2 
ESS A ee Sens 2 | 3 ee een Sea 
bia Midgdecacsstenscacktaxsanenonue’ 4 | 25 | 4 
so EE Ae | 3,678 | 4,233| 3,181 108 126 101 
‘orth of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi - . : 3,107 | 2,900} 2,366 80 85 _ 65 
outh of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. -.-| 165 | 304 | 252 9 | 11 | 14 
ee eee | 406 t 1,029 | 583 19 | 30 | 25 
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The largest number of disputes occurred in the leading manu- 
facturing States—New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois, over one-half of the strikes being in these States. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
cities in Which 25 or more disputes occurred during 1916, 1917, or 
1918: 

CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE ®BTRIKES AND LOCKOUTS OCCURRED IN 1916, 

1917, OR 191s. 























Strikes. Lockouts. | Strikes. Lockouts 
City. cj rin City. Fr 
1916 }1917 1918; 1916 1917 1918 , 1916 1917/1918 1916 1917 1915 

| | | 
Baltimore, Md....| 36 | 33 44 3 3 1 || Paterson, N.J....| 18! 26] 20]..... l 
Boston, Mass..... | 57] St] 62 5}; 65 1 |) Philadelphia, Pa.| 73; 86/ 78} 1] 3 
sridgeport,Conn.| 37 25 11 | ee 2 || Pittsburgh, Pa...| 45{ 35/ 18} 2| 2 ! 
Buffalo, N. Y....- 39 | 27] 24 eee ail ROT OROe, I k..t 2h] 46) WB... chiccnsfess.. 
Chicago, Til....... 73 | 118 _ i eee 5 9 || Rochester, N. Y..j 14] 27 34 eee ! 
Cincinnati, Ohio..| 26; 33 { 24 ee 2| San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Ohio..| 58} 67] 38 2 9 BA: Wc aisesecd ae) SSP tt. .... r 2 
Denver, Colo..... 8} 25 Re treaas 1; 2), St. Louis, Mo..... ww sm oe fae oe 
Detroit, Mich..... 28; 18| 17 3| 1/|....-| Seattle, Wash....) 15 | 46; 26!..... 3 
Hartford, Conn...} 28} 17 Le RS SPS canna Springfield, mee.) Se} 27a Fee DT... 
Holyoke, Mass....| 25 a: 6B B hissde Essciaees | Toledo, Ohio..... P eet Sey 8 ts... 
Jersey City, N.J..| 27| 23] 7 Se Pica Trenton, N.J...... 24! 15] wm] 124.....!.. 
Kansas City, Mo..| 17] 36 17 ee 2) Youngstown, | | 
Milwaukee, Wis..| 29/ 13/ IL A eae & eee re 27 ee eee 
Newark, N.J..... 54 | 47} 36 ie BAe me A 2 eo 
New York City..-| 352 | 470 462] 11) 13 | 18 | | oe 

ae | | 











The table following shows the number of the sexes in the various 
strikes and lockouts occurring during the three years under con- 
sideration: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 1916, 1917, AND 1918, BY SEXES, 
































Strikes. | Lockcuts. 
Sex. =e ; a 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 1916 1917 1918 
nO a ' 3,042 3, 434 2,345 76 99 | 
a Se oa ug ow | 122 152 _ SS RRR ae ee 
TEE renee 260 184 263 9 6 
IN ale ae shea ne ok Wa abcd awnedaeel 254 | 463 487 23 21 | 
AA oS 2 nO ee ee | 3,678 | 4,233 | 3,181 108 126 | 104 








In 1918 the employees were connected with unions in 1,811 strikes 
and 73 lockouts; they were not connected with unions in 356 strikes 
and 4 lockouts; in 26 strikes they were not so connected at the time 
of striking, but organized almost immediately thereafter; in 9s 
strikes and 27 lockouts the relation of employees to unions was not 
reported. In 1917 the corresponding figures were 2,277 strikes and 
95 lockouts, 201 strikes and 3 lockouts, 55 strikes, and 1,700 strikes 
and 28 lockouts. In 1916 the figures were 2,361 strikes and 94 lock- 
outs, 441 strikes and 5 lockouts, 70 strikes and 1 lockout, and S06 


strikes and 8 lockouts. 
[1860] 
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The causes of strikes and lockouts were numerous. Aside from 
wages few strikes occurred in which the cause was confined to one matter 
in dispute. The principal causes are shown in the table following: 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 





Strikes. Lockouts. 
Matter of dispute. (a wid —_— 
1916 1917 1918 191 1917 1918 
as i | | 
Tice Oe REE do's a ehdnige 5050 6eewascaeinscesedecesa 1,290 | 1,507 1,352 11 17 14 
Decrease Ee Ee Ree nee en cee 33 34 4 2 2 2 
A rE 08 SUR oda ceed heeds an adn einen Wedeewe | 13 17 | ie eee 
tA cia way ansccbetcadsuail eT ya ye eee | 3 18 6 4 
Decrease of hours....-....-..- Lipadbe tee becwmabaeanun 111 22 79 2 9 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours................ 179 372 248 2 | } 2 
General conditions oe ere cee ae waa wiadwte éee oe 6 os 59 95 Be Boca se ke 4 2 
ee I i cok ett ewees oadecaneneen 56 70 50 2 | 1 | 2 
fe a a cig taincbeseseneces 3 17 © ice Sowew i. a eee: 
ComGttiona WOME, SING DIOOIS. ... on cscs sncs cc eccescnn 25 26 gear: as 
Conn LAOTNS BONG TOCOIIIO on icin cies onc sesecdarcdvcsces a eae a 13 Bhd cute ees ee 
TREC te SO ncn 5s sive vc wa scansesesasecnse« 344 275 186 22 | 39 35 
Piet Ga oc = 5 no on ss dec acncdeeeecereve 122 148 95 2 I 5 2 
SRN IIE ooo a soa ss wb abwwkcucenn ster sins 22 27 16 1 | BAbecoeves 
Recognition, wages, and hours. . ..........cccccsesescs 68 56 6b Wil wncoucntwes een 
Discharge of foreman demanded........ enna Peery 17 37 | See 4 eee 
Discharge of employees .........-.-...... eee roe Oe 122 203 | 137 5 | 3 
Employment of nonunion men.............-.-.-....-- 70 76 61 4 | SS Ree 
Til TORRE OO EEG GT OOTTIGTNL © on. ccc sin ccc ccvecccsoncece 38 75 41 2 1 Te See 
oe ee a er a ee 37 22 4 3 2 eee 
Ua x5 Kote 53 <tthe hd eee wea RS ei Cek ema pases wanes 32 68 34 l 1 | 1 
Sa 5 cae Se aitn Gitatel oy Disab ke WED mits Bete Ride wht einaiden 19 20 Sf Pe, Sees a 
Shah eS heath eh ohana ae th abcd SE ee Wither mu 117 173 170 ie 5 9 
RE cag hhikn dss dda sintesmenineencetanesens on 598 762 431 33 | 30 35 
OGRE decked ebawnes acted aeekenene>tenNeudonawns. 3,678 | 4,233 3,181 | 108 | 12 104 
. 


The number of persons involved in strikes and lockouts is shown 
in the table following: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS 
INVOLVED, 1916, 1917, AND 1913. 
Strikes. Lockouts. Strikes. Lockouts. 


Numborof persons Number of persons 


involved. | involved. 
1916, 1917/1918 1916 1917/1918 1916 1917. 1918 1916/1917/'1918 

| ' | 
DG OR ie cc es chu 197; 151) 135} 13 7} 9: 501 to 1,000........ 238 191) 139 3 1) 2 
te. Seas | 345! 268! 256 10 8) 10) 1,001 to 10,000. .... 233; 217 00) ) 4) 4 
°c. ee ee 411; 31S) 318} 15) 9) 9) Over 10,000. ...... 22 O7 15 l l l 
Bee gs on anceins's | 411! 343; 337} 7| 3] 13! Not reported...... 1,078 2,0591, 154 44 SU 34 
cue. 2 Sea 395; 338 354 44 10) 13 _ . - _ — 
SL GO GOOk ss nce ve | 348 281! 272) 6) 3) of) ll 3,678 4,2333,181 108 126) 104 

| } | 

i } } j i 


In 1918, in 2,027 strikes and 70 lockouts the number of persons 
involved was reported to be 1,192,418 and 43,041, respectively, or 
an average of 588 and 615, respectively. Omitting the 200 strikes 
and 5 lockouts in which the number of persons involved exceeded 
1,000 each, the average number involved in the remaining strikes 
was 113 and in the lockouts was 127. In 1917, im 2,174 strikes and 
46 lockouts the number of persons involved was reported to be 
1,193,867 and 19,133, respectively, or an average of 549 and 416, 
respectively. Omitting the 234 strikes and 5 lockouts in which the 
number of persons involved exceeded 1,000 each, the average number 
[1861] 
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involved in the remaining strikes was 169 and in the lockouts was 1()5, 
In 1916, in 2,600 strikes and 64 lockouts the number of perso). 
involved was reported to be 1,546,428 and 53,182, respectively, or sy 
average of 595 and 831, respectively. Omitting the 145 strikes ay 
4 lockouts in which the number of persons involved exceeded 1,00), 
the average number involved in the remaining strikes was 253 and i) 
the lockouts 148. 

NUMBER OF STRIKES IN THE LEADING INDUSTRY GROUPS IN WHICH THE LARG! 

NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS OCCURRED, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 





























Strikes. Lockouts. | Strikes. | Lockouts 
Industry. tect. ile Industry. ae - 
1916 1917} 1918 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1916 | 1917/1918 1916 1917 | 
bed: SSeeins SSK: BE MIRREN FP [Se at Boe 
| | 
Building trades...| 376 | 439 | 410; 18) 21] 17 |} Mining........... | 399 | 405 | 177 s 2 5 
Clothing indus- | || Paper manufac- 
__. Peers | 222 475 | 410; 5] 12] 18 | _ turing.......... 51] 36]; 34) 2 1 
Furniture indus- | || Printing and pub- | 
Rene eR 48{/ 40] 25; 2] 3] 1 ! lishing.......... 25} 40| 39] 4) 8 ‘ 
Iron and _ steel || Shipbuilding... ... 37 | 101 | 196 |.....|..... 2 
workers.........) 72) 56) 71 |..... lain | 2 || Stonework....... 59; 23) 14 $e 
Leather workers..| 34) 19| 15 /..... wees | 1 |) Textile industry..) 258 | 233 | 202 3 5 
Lumber industry.) 44 295 | 74/..... | 4]{ 1 |] Tobaceo.......... | 61] 44] 47 2 2 2 
Meat cutting...... 7 35 | 30/..... pie || Transportation ...! 224 | 330 | 186 4 1 , 
Metal trades...... 547 504 435 | 14) 31) 23 | | | 
} i 1 





NUMBER OF STRIKES IN INDIVIDUAL OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH THE LARGEST N! 





























BER OF STRIKES OCCURRED, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 4 
Strikes. | Lockouts. Strikes. Lockout 
Occupation. ———————-| Occupation. | 7 oe 
|1916 191719181916 1917 1918 | /1916 1917 1918/1916 1917 1 
| | 
| | 
Wabers........... | 66/ 92] 41] 15} 13 | 4 || Metalpolishers.../ 40 23 24) 2) 6 
Boiler makers....| 23 | 43) 27 ee a >) ee Miners, coal......| 370 | 339 | 149} 3] 2 
Boot and _ shoe | Molders..........-| 145 | 155 | 108 | 3 
workers......... | 27} 4] 3) 8] & F Pemeier.......... 45| 41] 57/)..... | 4 
Brewery workers.| 19 ) 22) 26) eee ines Plumbers and | | 
Brickmakers......| 22; 9 2 ee St See aes steam fitters....; 52) 53, 7 1 | 4 
Building laborers.; 53, 72, 26; 1! 2)..... Rubber workers..| 37/ 15) 13} 1 
Carpenters........| 73 | 97 | 75 2 3} 3 || Sheet-metal work- | 
Freight handlers..) 41 58) 24/..... Iie RS tas denaa 20, 32; 45 1 2 
Glassworkers . .... | 2) i B f..... 2 |..... || Street railway em-| 
Hat and cap mak- | nn Ee | 85 | 111 | 115 3; 1 
YS ARE ies O08) BOT 9h. Bias | Structurabiron 
Inside wiremen...| 32 33, 44| 4 1 -@ 8. eee... Ml Bi tel (4 |..... 
Longshoremen....| 68 | 61) 29!.......... Sicha | Tailors...........| 32} 53] 48 Jroee-| 
6 | 6 
| 


Machinists....-7..) 255 | 195 | 203 | 8.3.7) ‘Teamsters.2222221) 108 163 | 127 | 





In 1918, in 2,944 strikes and 109 lockeuts, the number of establis|:- 
ments involved in each was stated. Only 1 establishment was in- 
volved in each case in 2,421 strikes and 80 lockouts, 2 establishment; 
in 66 strikes and 4 lockouts, 3 in 41 strikes and 1 lockout, 4 in 2: 
strikes, 5 in 88 strikes, over 5 in 305 strikes and 24 lockouts. In 1917, 
in 3,552 strikes and 113 lockouts, the number of establishment- 
involved in each was stated. In each case only 1 establishment was 
involved in 2,913 strikes and 84 lockouts, 2 establishments in 1:5!) 
strikes and 8 lockouts, 3 in 66 strikes and 4 lockouts, 4 in 41 strikes, 
5 in 18 strikes, over 5 in 375 strikes and 22 lockouts. 


[1862] 
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The following tables relate to those strikes and lockouts which were 
reported to have ended during the three years under consideration: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY MONTHS IN WHICH EACH ENDED, 1916, 
1917, AND 1918. 





























7 a ae we | | me fa ay ‘ 
< re Sep- No- , De- Month 
Kind of | Jan- | Feb- M , é _| Au- Oc- int 
‘ “en ee -., Mareh.jApril.. May. June. ! July.| * tem- vem-)|cem-, not otal. 
dispute. ee | Sust.| per, (tober. per | ber. ‘stated. 
| | 
ae oe a ae ime 
Strikes: | 
Re | 114] 129! 173} 289: 330 213! 200! 213] 217] 170) 150 75 119 | 2,392 
Lk re 103 | 86; 146 183 | 206 157 139 143 159 167 115 125 140) 1,899 
a 102; 119} 157 190 252 213 198 200 163 140 111 157 75 | 2,077 
Lockouts: 
1916......+ 3; 31 3 3 7 D teaveus 4; 6) 2 5 2 2 53 
1917.......] 3} 2| 4 7 4 2 3} 6] 2 2 4 ll 58 
Re 2 1 | 6 10 5 5 3 | 5 6 4 4 9 63 
Total: | | | | 
1916...| 117] 132 176 | 292 337 216 200) 217 | 223 172 155 77 | 131 , 2,445 
1917...; 106 | SS 150 | 190 215 161 141 146 194 | 169 117 129 | 151 | 1,957 
1918...| 104 120 163 | 200 | 255 21s 203 203 165 146 | 115 161 84 2,140 
RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 
= me ————————— ——— = ~ : — | 
; 
Strikes. Lockouts. 
Result. eee come ceememeees sea eee i ait 
| 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
| re, - ~~ aoe ai 
ee 724 | 366 417 21 13 5 
In favor of employees.............- RRS SR eae 733 | 581 | 591 | lt) 17 | 15 
Compromised........... Slee tae oak iin boateratiars 766 | 679 659 11 21 17 
Employees returned pending arbitration........ 70 | 131 198 3 | 6 | 5 
EE I fe lait on ones ven hbadeiceNeeeasness 99 | 142 212 2 1 | 21 
NE et «si tin ts ieee damainatiamubaae ie uesinunéad 2,392; 1,899 2,077 53 58 63 
DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 
Strikes. Lockouts. Strikes. Lockouts 
Duration. ae Va RD Duration. | _ — 
11916 1917) 1918; 1916) 1917, 1918 ; 1916 1917 1918) 1916) 1917) 1918 
} | Ps ! ; es: i) ae _ | 
es | | : : 
Less than 1 day ..{ 38 | 88 | 84 }.....].....|...-. 19 to 21 days....../ 82) 42: 64 ] 2 | 2 
| Ale 141 | 190 | 140 |... | 2| 2 22to2ddays......) 38! 21; 36] 1 ay celts 
Occ sen daxee 183 107) 164} 2) 2 3 || 25 to 28 days......} 60) 31) 33 ii 3 2 
Leen 146; 89/119; 1 | hh Ree 29 tos Gays......) 53 | 23 )> 5 t.c6.. 2 
i | eee 124; 57;108; 1] 1 1 || 32 to 35 days...... Ce 2 2 eee oe ren 
| re eee coe? Ot ween 2 Bh wats 36 to 42 days......| 48 338 | 37 2 1 | 1 
| eee } 1h tr tae oo 43 to 49 days...... 22! 25} 29| 2) 3} 1 
PROS 91 | 86/112; 2 2 2} Seto epaars......1 82). 35) 20 i. ....1.u... 7 
LL ., Eee | &5 251 & | 1 3 | 64 to 77 days...... 39 19 16 1 _ ee 
a Pt See BE Beas 78 to 91 days...... 26 11 15 1 1 _ 
|, aS 1106; 39] 54) 2] 1)..... 92 to 199 days.....| 87; 49) 28 12 4 2 
iL ee 40 | 23| 2 | B ivaees ere Over 200 days....| 17 9] 21 i] SSR See 
4. ae 2 5 oe ae 1 Notreported..... 332 | 580 | 479 |... 24 28 
ce, epee 26 2% sof 6 See —_- —-—_ —_— —— —_— — 
NOUR... soensc ei a7) ai $i 1 2 Total....... 2,3921,8992,077 53 58| 63 
15 to 18 days...... 142; 69] 84] 6 1 4 
pene. 3 Lee SS at Te, Smee Aud) Ree ee A Oe, |e = ts. 


Included in the above table as “not reported” are 127 strikes and 
4 lockouts in 1918, and 200 strikes and 3 lockouts in 1917, designated 
in the reports as “‘short”’ but their exact duration is not given. 
In addition, there were, in 1918, 68 strikes and 8 lockouts, and in 
1917, 75 strikes and 1 lockout in which the places of the employees 
{1863 ] 
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were filled very soon after the strike occurred, and the work became 
normal in a few days, but the bureau has no record that these dis- 
turbances were ever formally settled. 

The total duration of these strikes was 28,386 days and of the lock- 
outs 1,096 daysin 1918, theaverage duration of the former being 18 day- 
and of the latter 31 days. If, however, the disturbances lasting mor 
than three months are omitted from consideration, the average wa- 
13 days and 24 days, respectively. In 1917, the total duration oi 
these strikes was 24,076 days, and of the lockouts 1,904 days, thie 
average of the former being 18 days and of the latter 56 days; or, 
considering only those disturbances that lasted less than three months, 
the average was 13 days and 27 days, respectively. In 1916, the total 
duration of the strikes was 46,264 days and of the lockouts 3,375 days, 
an average of 22 days and 64 days, respectively; the average duration 
of those strikes lasting less than 90 days was 15 days, and of the lock- 
outs 19 days. 

The commissioners of conciliation of the Department of Labor 
handled 596 strikes and lockouts in 1918, and 303 in 1917, and 
settled 317 of them in the former year and 137 in the latter. In 135 
strikes and lockouts the employees returned to work, agreeing to 
leave the settlement of their disputes to the War Labor Board. In 
1918, labor leaders ordered strikers back to work in 58 cases, and in 
1917,in 72. Between April 6, i917, the date of our entrance into the 
war, and November 11, 1918, the date of the signing of the armistice, 
6,206 strikes and lockouts occurred. The bureau has statements thiat 
388 strikes and lockouts, occurring during the 19 months of actual 
warfare, were in the war industries, but inasmuch as practically all 
the strikes in the shipbuilding, iron and steel, and metal-trade indus- 
tries, and most of those in the leather, men’s clothing, and textile 
industries, and many of those in the various building trades, railroad, 
and mining occupations were connected with the war more or less 
directly, the number of war strikes is doubtless much larger. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
1917 and 1918 in the leading industries and occupations, by States. 


[1864] 
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NCMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES, 
1917 AND 1918. 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATEs 
1917 AND 1918—Continued. 















































STRIKES. 
| Building trades—Continued. 
~<"- . . 
| Labor- | | Paint- Plumb- | Sheet 
States. ete | Lath- | ers and |Cement|ersand} Plas- [ersand| Roof- | meta 
an. jc alae ers. hod jworkers.| paper | terers. | steam- | ers. work- 
| cuarians.| ens fitters. | ers 
WS ow US ae es RA ae a nr 
1917 1918)1917)1918 1917 1918/1917/1918,1917)1918 1917 1918 1917)1918,1917 | 
| j j | | ae _ ha 
& eo he ae 
SE ES Le AIDE ORE SEGUE STE  y | TEE Feat. Sept | ie eee, See BEST SO FPS ee: eee See 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES, 
1917 AND 1918—Continued. 
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Massachusetts...........|.... Rae exe. 5 3k Se RE ee oe Se Be CR eet ere 1 1 
OSS ee cue © mathe a [ a 
5 GLA TRRR ae edt Sie JSC i; eel Beal Bee: AES aE Be, OR here “Nei ee 7 De ee 
a ee fee ee ee Fa SES Ree oe eS ee ee ee ee Re ON l 
Be eee aac SA at foe pee Sa Ne es a ee RE ee ORE, He ARE eet 
Rhode Island........... OS OR: ioe Wi “Oe eS Sie Ce | 2 |..-.|-.2-|----|-oeeJesee|eene|iees 

i sikikameinet oka 1 | 3 | of ees, Sek a Oe ee Fe be 2| 2) 4| 7| & 
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LABOR DISPUTES IN NEW YORK STATE, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913. 


According to a report recently issued by the New York Stato 
Industrial Commission, transportation difficulties contributed to th 
largest number of strikes in the year ended June 30, 1918, while tho 
metal trades were a close second and involved by far the greates; 
number of persons. 

It appears from this report, a summary of which has been fur- 


nished this Bureau, that the industries in which the greatest number 


of the 265 strikes occurred during this period were as follows: Metals, 
machines, and conveyances, 56; transportation, 57; building indus- 
try, 29; textiles, 28; food, liquors, and tobacco, 27; trade, 16; cloth:- 
ing and millinery, 9; hotels and restaurants, 8; and leather anid 
rubber goods, 8. 

Grouped by time loss, the report shows that the 56 strikes in tho 
metal, machines, and conveyances group involving 29,870 workers 
resulted in the greatest loss, namely, 890,636 working days. A strike 
of 2,300 machinists and mill hands at Hastings on July 3, 1917, was 
settled on July 15 after a loss of 14,506 days’ time. Three serious 
strikes in the shipbuilding industry in New York involved a total «/ 
10,250 men and resulted in a loss of 720,950 days’ time. A strike 
of 450 shipworkers at Buffalo occurred March 21, 1918, and was 
settled after lasting three and one-half days. 

There was a large time loss on account of 57 strikes in the trans- 
portation group, according to the report, 14,716 workers being 01! 
of work for a total of 63,397 working days. <A strike which oceurre:! 
on May 11, 1918, among motormen and conductors on the Rochest: 
trolley lines was settled in two days’ time, the settlement resulting in 
a wage increase for the employees. <A strike of 1,000 chauffeurs in 
New York City lasted four days and was settled at a conference ar 
ranged by the New York Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. \ 
strike of 960 milk-delivery drivers in New York, which occurred on 
October 19, 1918, lasted three days and was settled at a conference. 
The serious strikes in the transportation lines, which often lead to a 
great inconvenience to the public, were practically all settled by the 
bureau of mediation and arbitration during this period. 

In the leather and rubber goods eden 2 strike of 2,000 shoe 
cutters occurred at Long Island City on August 29, 1917. Interven- 
tion by the mediation bureau and joint conferences arranged by it 
resulted in a settlement of this strike by compromise of the demands, 
which were for shorter hours and a wage increase, after it had con- 
tinued for 35 days and resulted in a loss of 100,000 working days’ time. 
Eight strikes in these industries involved directly and indirectly 4,167 
workers and resulted in a loss of 159,433 days of working time. 
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In the food, liquor, and tobacco group of industries, 27 strikes 
occurred, which involved 10,091 workers and caused a loss of 147,088 
davs’ time. The most serious of these strikes was a general strike 
of bakers, which occurred May 1, 1918, in New York City, involving 
3.060 bakers in 150 shops. This strike was settled by the joint 
intervention of the bureau of mediation, the food board, and a Federal 
adjuster, after a loss of 58,140 days’ time. A strike of 300 butchers, 
which occurred in Brooklyn on November 23, 1917, was settled by the 
mediation bureau, after a loss of 4,500 days’ time. <A strike of 250 
chitken handlers which occurred in New York City July 5, 1917, was 
settled after it had continued four days. 

Three strikes occurred in the printing and paper-goods industries, 
involving 2,757 employees and resulting in a loss of 14,873 days’ 
time. A strike involving 2,700 pressmen working in 200 shops in 
New York City occurred October 29, 1917, and was settled by the 
bureau of mediation and arbitration after continuing five days. 

In the building industry, 29 strikes occurred during this period 
which involved 10,068 men and resulted in the loss of 59,751 days’ 
time. A strike of 6,000 subway workers in New York City on June 
11, 1918, continued for five days. This strike was for an increase of 
wages and was won by the strikers, an adjustment being made by 
the public-service commission. The report notes that the strikes in 
this industry were usually of short duration and were generally won 
by the strikers. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that in the clothing and millinery 
croup only nine strikes occurred, the loss of time resulting from these 
strikes being very much smaller than has occurred on account of 
labor disputes in these industries during any recent year. The loss 
of time in these strikes, which involved 9,180 people, was 62,652 days. 
The loss of time from strikes in these industries in 1914 was 152,812 
days; in 1915, 314,328 days; in 1916, 7,124,366 days; and in 1917, 
578,644 days. 

In the textile industries, 28 strikes occurred, involving 2,820 per- 
sons and resulting in the loss of 31,743 days of working time. These 
strikes were mostly for increase of wages, and are reported as being 
generally successful, after short duration. 

A strike of window cleaners in New York City occurred October 15, 
1917, and continued for 32 days. This strike was for union recog- 
nition and wage increase. An adjustment brought about by the 
mediation bureau resulted in the strikers winning their demands. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, APRIL 16, 1919, TO 
MAY 15, 1919. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secro- 
tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through thio 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, t! 


Secretary exercised his good offices between April 16, 1919, 
May 15, 1919, in 111 labor disputes. 


and 


The companies involved, thie 


number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
APRIL 16 TO MAY 15, 1919. 


NUMBER OF 


LABOR DISPUTES 
THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIAT! 


HANDLED BY THE 





, 





Name. 


Workmen 











Threatened strike, Indianapolis Saddlery Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Strike, building trades, Waco, Tex., carpenters, 
bricklayers, tile setters, hoisting engineers, 
cement finishers. 

Strike, Swift Packing Co’s., Clinton, Iowa 

Threatened strike, Bakersfield & Kern Electric 
Rwy., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Strike, Fort Worth Planing Mill, Jamestown 
Planing Mill, Lauritzen & Makin Mill, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Strike, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Russell- 
ville, Ala. 


Controversy, Sheffield Co., electrical workers, 
Sheffield, Ala. 


Threatened strike, Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Strike, Cleveland National Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

oy Pensacola Shipbuilding Co., Pensacola, 
Fla 


Strike, Grisselli Chemical Co., Linden, N. J..... 


Strike, 2 ordnance plants, 1 gasoline plant, 1 
agricultural implement plant, 3 machine-tool 
plants, Madison, Wis. 

Strike, National Carbon Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Controversy, Drummond Packing Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Controversy, American Shipbuilding Co., Lo- 
rain, Ohio. 

Strike, Rosenwasser Bros., Co., shoe manufac- 
turers, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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affected. 

Di- Indi- 
rectly. | rectly. 
00 | 20 

274 285 
ee ee 
PP ticaceeed 

73 | 7,000 
ks ee 

14 50 

400 | 2,400 

16 24 
So ere 
45 500 
1,800 | 3,500 
29 200 

55 58 

2 300 

200 | 2,000 
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Result. 





Adjusted. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Company claims plant will rem 
closed indefinitely, as there is no 
mand for ore. 

Company claims it is obliged to re 
trench. Will take old men bac 
reduced rate and will not discrimi- 
nate. 

Adjusted. 


-_—. 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 


ware | tages | refuses to take 

any of the men back; also refus 
conciliation or arbitration. 

Pending. 


Adjusted. 
Pending. 


Adjusted. 


Both company and employees agree! 
on Apr. 10 to submit case to Nation! 
War Labor Board and Messrs. Har- 
vey and Rice of the Board are ¢%- 
pected to take matter up. Have no 
doubt men will return to work st 
instance of the Board. 











ee, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
APRIL 16 TO MAY 15, 1919—Continued. 








— — = ———— 


Hy 


| 
| 











Workmen 
affected. 
Name. ee ee Result. 
Di- | Indi- 
rectly. | rectly. 











operations it will reemploy such per- 


ville, Ala. 
sons as it wants but will not take 


Strike, Burlington Silk Mills, Burlington, N. Fad 110 | 80 | Company will make no concessions nor 
| will it agree to any form of confer- 
ence. 

Strike, building trades, Youngstown, Ohio..... 300 ; 1,500 | Unable to adjust. 

Strike, telephone workers, New Englayd.....-.-!......-.. Tee Adjusted. 

Strike, Casey-Hedges Co., Chattanooga, Tenn..-| 45 | 450) Unable to adjust. 

Strike, Pittsburg County Rwy. and Choctaw | 6,112 | 18,000 | Adjusted. 

Light & Power Co., McAlester, Okla. | 
Controversy, Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, |........ ae | Pending. 
Wis. 
Lockout, Sheffield Iron Corporation, Russell- 300 | ictal | Company claims that when it resumes 





; some of its former employees back. 
Strike, Wadssorth Manufacturing Co., Detroit, | 1,500 | 200 | Unable to adjust. 








a Kingston Shipbuilding Co., Kings-|......../........ 


Mich. 
Threatened strike, leather workers on travelers’ | Caper | Adjusted. 
goods, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Controversy, Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., |......-. SEE oe Pending. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. } 
Controversy, Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, |.......-)........ | Do. 
Ind. | 
Strike, bakers, Cleveland, Ohio. ................ 300 100 | Do. 
Controversy, bookbinders in 8 establishments, 34 | 54 | Do. 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Strike, building trades, Niagara Falls, N. Y.... 378 | 850 | Do. 
Controversy, Terry Shipbuilding Corporation, |........ Bess Marcie ot Do. 
Savannah, Ga. | . 
Strike, textfle workers, handkerchief manufac- | 3,000 500 | Adjusted. 
turing, Passaic, N. J. | | 
Strike, Lindman Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 20| 900 | Pending. 
Controversy, Schwann-Seyberth Saddlery Co., | | ae | Adjusted. 
Eau Claire, Wis. | 
Threatened strike, Sheffield Car Co., Kansas | 60 | 40 | Pending. 
City, Mo. | 
Controversy, Woodil & Hulse Electrical Co., | 8 | 10 | Do. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 
Threatened strike, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 700 | 300 | Do. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Lockout, National Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y./........)........ Do. 
Controversy, Bonair Coal & Iron Corporation, SO | 250 Adjusted. 
Allens Creek, Tenn. | 
Strike, Kelley Island Line & Transportation 525 | 100 | Do. 
Co., Marblehead, Ohio. | 
| Pending. 
| 
| 
| 





ton, N. Y. 
Can Hiltabrant Dry Dock Co., Kings- | fer, WRENS ae Do. 
ton, N. XxX. 
Strike, Dells Paper & PulpCo., EauClaire, Wis.} 375 ........ Do. 
Threatened strike, carpenters employed by vari- | RRS | Adjusted. 
ous contractors and builders, Memphis, Tenn. } | 
Strike, Kelly Handle Co., Memphis, Tenn...... 26 80 | President of company bitterly opposed 
| | to union labor and refuses to enter- 
tainany proposition looking toadjust- 
| ment of trouble. The men propose 
| | to keep their union affiliations and 
| seek work elsewhere. 
Controversy, Southern California Telephone - Sere Officials of company agree to institute 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. | immediate investigations in order to 
| | adjust and avoid submitting case to 
| higher authorities. 
= Weber Show Case Co., Los Angeles, 17 | 83 | Adjusted. 
all. | | } 
Strike, cooks, waiters, helpers, McAlester, Okla. 60 100 Do. 
Controversy, McGuire-Cummings Manufacturing:........ Pes ies i Pending. 
Co., Paris, Ill. | 
Strike, bakers, Chicago, Ill...................... ' 3,000 | 2,000 Do. 
Controversy, electrical workers employed by | 50 |........| Adjusted. 
General Electric contractors, Memphis, Tenn. | 
Threatened strike, iron and bridge shop em- | 800 6,000 Pending. 
ployees, St. Louis, Mo., and vicinity. | 
Controversy, sheet-metal workers, Memphis, her eee Adjusted. 
Tenn. ' 
[1879] 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY Tr 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
APRIL 16 TO MAY 15, 1919—Continued. 

Workmen 
affected. 
Name. 7. Result. 
Di- Indi- 
| rectly. | rectly. 
| 3 | ds oo 7? Sei 
Threatened lockout, Foundation Co. shipyard, | 3,500 |........ | Adjusted. 
Savannah, Ga. 

Lockout, primers, Canton, Ofiio..............].......-].-......| Pending. 

Controversy, street car employees, Tulsa, Okla. . a eee | Adjusted, 

Threatened strike, Jewish bakers, Cleveland, 150 50 | Do. 

Ohio. | | 

Controversy, millmen and boxmakers, Klamath 13 | 2,000 | Pending. 
Falls, Oreg. | 

Strike, Woltf Manufacturing Co., Chambers- 5 After a strike of 1 day, men returned to 
burg, Pa. | work. Case was settled before com- 

| missioners’ arrival. 

Strike, stationary firemen, Minot and Grand |........'........ ' Pending. 

Forks, N. Dak. | 

Controversy, laundry trade, Fargo, N. Dak.....).....-.-). Do. 

Controversy, Hy-Grade Lamp Co., Salem, Mass.} he Do. 

Lockout Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort | 30 | 8 Do. 

Worth, Texas. 

Controversy, coopers, Kansas City, Kans....... SS eee ee Do. 

Walkout, building trades, Cleveland, Ohio...... | 2,500 | 5,000 | Adjusted. 

Controversy, American Car & Foundry Co., |........}........ Pending. 

Bulfalo, N.Y. | 

Strike, sheet-metal workers, Dayton, Ohio..... J ot eee Adjusted, 

Controversy, Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, | 130 | 60 | Pending. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Threatened strike, employees in highway de- | 250 | 3,000 Do. 
partment, Scranton, Pa. 

Strike, Tuolumme Copper Co., Butte, Mont. ...! 40 60 | Adjusted. 

Threatened strike, Heyden Chemical (o., Gar- |........)....----. Do. 
field, N. J 

Strike, McEwen Manufacturing Co., Tulsa, Okla. 75 150 Do. 

Threatened strike, Bell Telephone Co., Jackson- Sh eee Pending. 
ville, Fla. | 

Strike, U. S. Switch Co., Phoenix Manufactur-| 34] 22 Do, 
ing Co., Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, | | 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Controversy, American Hide & Leather (o., |........)........ Do. 

Chicago, Til. 

Controversy, mob violence, Nokomis, Ill....... Demeens 2 ee Do, 

Controversy, American Steel & Wire Co., Wau- |...........-..... Do. 
kegan, Il. | 

Strike, Rath Packing Co.; Waterloo, Iowa...... ee 0. 

st re Garfield Sme.iing Co., Salt Lake City, 500 650 | Adjusted. 

Ttah. 

Lockout, Chambersburg Foundry & Machine Me itcccees | Superintendent says he can not pay 

Co., Chambersburg, Va. until authorized by board of dire:- 
| tors. The employees have entered 
legal proceedings to collect same. 

Threatened strike, United Eastern Co., Oat- WP ticcmasae Adjusted. 
man, Ariz. 

Strike, Lang Body Co., Cleveland, Ohio........ 75 45 | Employees failed to organize, return- 

| | jing to work under old conditions, ex- 
cept that employer granted them 4 
48-hour week withou tchange in the 
| wage rate. 

Threatened strike, Fort Worth Stock Yards, 150 | 90 | Adjusted. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
—e Porto Rico Leaf Tobacco Co., Comerio, ee Unable to adjust. 
HF 

Controversy, Constantin & Co., Tulsa, Okla....|..........-....- Pending. 

Controversy, Illinois Milk Dealers, Chicago, Ill..| 3,000 |........ Do. 

Strike, waitresses and cooks, South Chicago, III. 75 | 25 | Adjusted, 

Controversy, labor dispute, Chicago, Ill.........!......../.....-.- Pending. 

Strike, miners, Park City, Utah OGRE et ae O00 joacctuns Do. 

‘trike, metal trades, 19 shops, Norfolk, Va...... | ED Titienecw a Do. 

t trike, Yak Mine, Leadville, Colo.............. EL JER SUAS Adjusted, 

Strike, bakery drivers, Chicago, Ill..........-... co Md ee Pending. 

Strike, molders and core makers, Bradford, Pa..|........).....-.. Do. 

Strike, sheet-metal workers, York Corrugating | 40 60 Do. 

Co., York, Pa. 

Strike, Matthews Bros. Co., Milwaukee, Wis....|........ ea amety Do, 

Strike, electrical workers, Dayton, Ohio........ 50 150 Do. 

Controversy, bakers, York, Pa.................. Ie rita, Do. 

Controversy, Baldwin Tool Works, Parkers- |........ ae Do. 
burg, W. Va. | | 

[1880] 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED B 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILI 
APRIL 16 TO MAY 15, 1919—Concluded. 





Workmen 
| alfected 
Name. — . Result, 
Di- Ind 
rectly. rectly 

Lockout, Crown Electric Manufacturing Co., St. |........)........ Pending, 

Charles, Il. 
Controversy, Kinlock Telephone Co., St. Louis, |........'........ Do. 

Mo. 
Strike, structural shops, St. Louis, Mo..........}........1........ Do, 
Strike, Belle City Malleable Iron Works, Racine, '........'.....--. Do. 

Wis. 
Controversy, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga....'..... a ee Do. 
Threatened strike, electricians, carpenters, mill- 2.2... Do, 

wrights, turners v. packers, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Gtrikn. Ciame mabieers, “Trenton, Ni. 7... ..... .  lecccc ccc lesccess Do, 
Lockout, St. Charles Fixture Manufacturing Co., ........0........ Do. 

St. Charles, Hl. 
Controversy, fire fighters, Jacksonville, Fla.....)................. Do. 
Controversy, carpenters, Wilmington, Del......'......../. 22... Do, 
Strike, tannery workers, Sheboygan, Wis.....-. i Do. 
Strike, American Cutlery Co., Chicago, Til....-. 350 coer Adjusted. 
Strike, hod carriers, Dayton, Ohio.............. s3 175; Vending. 

' 


The following cases, noted as pending in the May statement, have 
been disposed of: 


Strike, electrical workers, building trades, Atlanta, Ga. 

Strike, metal polishers, Gariord Mig. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

Controversy, Acme Packing Co., Chicago Tl. 

Strike, building trades and building construction of all kinds, Rochester, N.Y. 

Strike, craneimen, electrical workers, Wheeling Molding & Foundry Co., Wiieeling 
W. Va. 

Strike, journeymen union painters, Memphis, Tenn. 

Strike, Skandia Pacific Oil Engine Co., Oakland, Calif, 

Controversy, Page Co. Sieel Mill, Monesson, Pa. 

Strike, electrical workers, housing project, Philadelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Controversy, Aluminum Goods Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Strike, American Steel Wire Co., De Kalb, Ill. 

Controversy, linemen, Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Co., Youngstown 
Ohio. 


[1881] 














IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN MARCH, 1919, 










The following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor, show the total number of immigrant aliens 
admitted into the United States in each month from January, 1913, 
to March, 1919, and the numbers admitted in each fiscal year, 1915 
to 1918, and in March, 1919, by nationality. The total departures 
of emigrant aliens in March, 1919, numbered 16,019. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
JANUARY, 1913, TO MARCH, 1919. 





















































was as follows: 
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PESO SEY ON RAR A ac 


1919 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 -— : 
Number. over 
precediig 
] month 
46,441 | 44,708} 15,481 | 17,293 | 24,745 6, 356 9, 852 | 6 
59,156 | 46,873 | 13,873 | 24,710] 19,238 7,388 | 10,586 
96,958 | 92,621] 19,263) 27,586] 15,512 6,510} 14,105 2: 
136,371 | 119,885 | 24,532) 30,560] 20,523 OF RRs 
137,262 | 107,796 | 26,069) 31,021] 10,487] 15,217 ].......... ae 
176,261 | 71,728] 22,598 ,76 31,006} 24,247 }.......... Reda 
138,244 | 60,377] 21,504 | 25,035 9, 367 2 > eneeengRe as aac 
126,180 |  37,706| 21,949] 29,975] 10,047 eRe: Brees a 
136,247 | 29,143] 24,513 | 36,398 9, 228 8 inet: ss 
134,440} 30,416] 25.450| 37,056 Ree M998 1... occe5. ohne 
104,671} 26,298} 24,545 | 34,437 6, 446 tS eeeeesege Ra 
95,387 | 20,944] 18,901 | 30,902 | Gouri 16,708 j.......... | ati as 
1 Decrease. 


Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admitte« 
into the United States during specified periods and in March, 1919, 
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JMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN MARCH, 1919, BY NATIONALITY. 





| Year ending June 30— | 
a ‘ arch 
Nationality. March 


1915 | 1916 | i917 | 1913 | 





























' 
PS RR Oe eee ae 5,660! 4,576 | 7,971 5,706 | 423 
NS Dine i GEE ce Laas we adieu dk outs & ook, wae 932 G4 1, 221 | 221 41) 
Bohemian and Moravian...... Sli be Pas raha cag het ays cad ACN 1,651 642 | 327 | 74 |} 4 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin.................... 3, 506 , 146 1,134 | 150 | QR 
en ER Ee EE Ee) Se ee ee 2,469 2, 239 | 1,843 | 1,576 68 
CvORRRRIE GING tO VOINIIN Soin oi wewidecw end cceeeeecens j 1,912 791 | 305 | 33 2 
CON dt eka xtn cee sad escsince xvevlvwsd acco | 3,402 3,442} 3,428/ 1,179 80 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian....)............ 305 114 | - 94 15 ] 
SIR I tar oa si ca ila hashes goers isk cc 6,675 6, 443 5, 393 [ 2, 200) 321 
aie MRT CRON pia a ns Fieird a whee one Noa aakcece’ 82 | 80 | 69 | 61 | 1 
De ace A Wa pide atta want eid arma So Nek wis ped ede a Ba 3S, 662 36, 168 32, 246 | 12,980 | 2, 608 
Vir nish ete CS E8066 RS-46 b6G REDE CRK ON wee OOS SKS bE cee | 3 $72 5,649 5.900 | 1,867 123 
PRUs wd babivatnctehe ai nhkedtavchsWackiosecowd,.. | 12, 636 19,518 24, 405 6,840 | 1,140 
CN aa ak tei lid tice sadhana rains eo ala tah 6 cee es sa 20, 729 11,555 9, 682 1, 492 | 2) 
ae eae SERRE Nd oro aee cers cake heTuuws oo okc ns. 15,187 26, 792 | 25,919 2,002 | 90 
SU anda eauinc ihe «aaa enie ma nv delay cw bom uhiw oiccs 3, 497 15,108 | 17,342 3,672 329 
OE inane irra aunn ae ak wip <a Seats pire ndiSled occ ce 23, 503 20), 636 | 17, 462 4,657 705 
RLU RNIN iiss Sass Orchavw Sieg Ste 2 Sb wild Mehta ene onc oc } 10, 660 | 4.905 3, 796 | 1,074 114 
SMT I nei paki wri asa seeds ect ccuk: 46,557 | 3, GOO 35,154 §, 23 151 
NRE eR aa sre Weiew ddain'e @ WG Sid's ard Bd oe sono aay oc § 609 | 8,7! & 925 10,168 941 
Koreal........ PRR ah Wee 5 aM Ua aga whale weal icbsic ake 14s 154 | 194 149 | . 
LN ee ak ae wae che tian ba Che Rawle lidwdenelceds . 2, 638 599 179 135 30 
sce, iy, OES SE AE TERY ae oe eee RD i 3, 604 9s] 434 32 4 
DN Na kAebnabeheteiennendkdiuediedcsscaceansncs | 10,993] 17,198] 16,438! 17,602 | 3,895 
ce pg ng eae 6 5 10 OT lamehauende 
RE Ree Sp renin nid wind 0.56.26 dosee 8 ie Seve ccs... 9, N65 | 4,502 | 3,109 | HHS SO 
I os aie Pb nie Sito oie os cae dep nacho ws wininec boc... 4,376 | 12,208} 10,194 | 2,319 | 154 
ES ee Seda ne ndnn sue midncinebuics oiin.:, 1, 200 | 953 | 522 | 155 | 9 
REEF AGB ost wis adh ns sd acaesiaasckccwvesne co, 4,459 | 4, S58 | 3,711 1,513 | 149 
PE PIN io 6 oci nnd dened sr ecivceneoge cas 2,933 | 1,365 1.211 49 | 24 
I iat aac tap hk owtbsiekbnénseteaiceuus | 624,263 | 19,172] 19,596 8,741 783 
Eh dike wind. oib did acln pinch eiesawedodione oe | 14,310) 13,515 13,350 5, 204 | 917 
OCU aid tu eUcckcdenscuradaache aoe cacuccs... | 2.069 577 244 35 | 5 
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LIST OF LABOR PAPERS AND JOURNALS AND OTHER PERIODICALS 
FEATURING LABOR MATTERS RECEIVED CURRENTLY IN THE DEPAR’- 
MENT OF LABOR LIBRARY, 


[The conversions of foreign moneys are based on the values shown in United States Treasury 
ment Circular No. 1, for the quarter beginning April 1, 1919. ] 


INTERNATIONAL. 


Bulletin of the International Labour Office. London. Monthly. 12s. ($2.92) a year, 
Bulletin de l’Office International du Travail. Paris. Monthly. 195 fr. ($2.90)a ye 
Bulletin des Internationalen Arbeitsamtes. Jena. Monthly. 12 m. ($2.86) a year, 
Bulletin der Internationalen Union der Holzarbeiter (De l'Union international «| 
ouvriers du bois). Berlin. Monthly. 
International Cooperative Bulletin. The official organ of the International Coop. r- 
ative Alliance. London. Monthly. 4s. (97.3 cents) a year. 
International Metal Workers’ Review. Oilicial organ oi the International M« 
Workers’ Federation. Stuttgart. Monthly. 


UNITED STATES. 
Lasor Papers. 


American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter. Washington, D.C. 
American Labor Reporter. Published in the interests of the Allied Building Trad 
Council. John Coleman, editor. Buffalo, N. Y. Weekly. 32 a year. 
Anchorage Weekly Times. Anchorage, Alaska. Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
Arbetaren (The Workingman). Published by the Scandinavian Socialist La! 
Federation of the Socialist Labor Party. A. H. Lyzell, editor. New York, \. Y. 
Weekly. $2 a year. 
Arizona Labor Journal. Owned by Arizona State Federation of Labor. 8. H. Freen 
editor. Phoenix, Ariz. Weekly. $2 a year. 
Artisan. Official organ of the Central Trades and Labor Council of Jacks 
D. B. Summers, manager. Jacksonville, Fla. Weekly. $la year. 
Baltimore Trades-Unionist. Official organ of the Building Trades’ Council of 
American Federation of Labor in Baltimore and vicinity. Daltimore 
Weekly. $2 vear. 
Boston Labor World. Official paper of the Boston Central Labor Union. Holyo 
Mass. Weekly. $2 a year. 
Cedar Rapids Tribune. R. G. Stewart, editor. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Weekly. 
a year. 
Chicago Labor News. Official organ Chicago Trades-Union Label League. Chi 
lll. Weekly. $2 year. 
Chronicle. Official paper of the Central Labor Council of Cincinnati and vicinity. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Weekly. 5 cents a copy. 
Citizen. Published by the organized labor movement of Los Angeles. Francis 
Drake, editor. Los Angeles, Calif. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Cleveland Citizen. Issued by the Cleveland Citizen Publishing Co. Max 8S. Hayes 
editor. Cleveland, Ohio. Weekly. 
Connecticut Labor Press. Published by Connecticut Labor Press Co. New Laven, 
Conn. Weekly. $1 a year. 
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Denver Labor Bulletin. Indorsed as the official paper of the Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor and Denver Trades and Labor Assembly. R. G. Moser, editor. 
Denver, Colo. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Easton Journal. A. S. Eckert, publisher. Easton, Pa. Biweekly. $1 a year. 

El Paso City and County Labor Advocate. Ojificial paper of the El Paso Central Labor 
Union. Wm. J. Moran, editor. El Paso, Tex. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Flint Labor News. Official organ of the Flint Federation of Labor and Flint Branch 
of American Alliance for Labor and Democracy. George W. Starkweather, pub- 
lisher. Flint, Mich. Weekly. $1.50 a vear. 

Fox River Leader. John G. Badry, editor. Aurora, Ill. Weekly. $1 a vear. 

ree Lanee. Indorsed by Butte Building Trades Council and Montana Federation 
of Labor. Frank A. Bigelow, editor. Butte, Mont. Weekly. 

Galesburg Labor News. Thomas R. Downie, editor. Galesburg, Ill. Weekly. 
$1 a year. 

Gleaner. Official organ of the Central Labor Union. J. B. Farley, editor. Bruns- 
wick, Ga. Weekly. $2 a year. 

Hannibal Labor Press. Official organ of Hannibal Trades and Labor Assembly. 
B. F. Brown, editor. Hannibal, Mo. Weekly. $1 a vear. 

Ilouston LaborJournal. Official organ of Houston Labor Council. Victor B. Andrew, 
publisher. Houston, Tex. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Illinois Journal of Labor. Published by members of organized labor of central Ilinois. 
Elmer Blythe, editor. Peoria, Il. Semimonthly. $1 a year. 

Illinois Labor Press. C.N. Alleger. editor. East St. Louis, Hl. Weekly. $2a vear. 

Illinois State Federation of Labor. Weekly News Letter. VY. A. Olander and J. H. 
Walker, editors. Chicago, Ill. $1 a year. 

Illinois Tradesman. Official organ Springlield Federation of Labor. R. E. Wood- 
mansee, publisher. Springfield, Ill. Weekly. $1 a vear. 

Illinois Tribune. Official organ Central Trades and Labor Council of Will County. 
W. B. Porter, publisher. Chicago, Ill. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Independent. 8S. A. Cooper, editor. Janesville, Wis. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Industrial Herald. E.C. Washington, editor. Bay City, Mich. Weekly. $1 a vear. 

Industrial Union News. Published by the Workers’ International Industrial Union. 
H. Richter, manager. Detroit, Mich. Weekly. $1.50 a vear. 

Industrial Weekly. Indorsed by the Central Trades and Labor Assembly of Syracuse 
Thomas M. Gafney, publisher. Syracuse, N. Y. Weekly. $ia year. 

Interurban Labor Journal. Official organ of South Bend Central Labor Union. 
Edward H. Metz, editor. South Bend, Ind. Weekly. $2.50 a year. 

Iowa Unionist. Published by the Des Moines Trades and Labor Assembly. Ernest 
R. Quick, editor. Des Moines, lowa. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Journal of Labor. Official paper Atlanta Federation of Trades. Jerome Jones, editor. 
Atlanta, Ga. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Knoxville Independent. George W. Ford, editor. Knoxville, Tenn. Weekly. 
$1 a year. 

Labor Advocate. Official organ Birmingham Trades Council. J. H. F. Mosely, 
editor. Birmingham, Ala. Weekly. $2 a year. 

Labor Advocate. Official organ Tennessee Federation of Labor, Trades and Labor 
Council. A. E. Hill, editor. Nashville, Tenn. Weekly. $1 a vear. 

Labor Advocate. Indorsed by the Trades and Labor Assembly, Building Trades 
Council, and the Woman’s Union Label League. Quincy, Ill. Weekly. 
$l a year. 

Labor Clarion. Official journal of the San Francisco Laber Council and California 
State Federation of Labor. James W. Mullen, editor. San Francisco, Calii. 
Weekly. $1 a year. 
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Labor Herald. Kansas City, Mo. Weekly. 50 cents a year. 
Labor Herald. Official organ of the Kentucky State Federation of Labor. 
V. Dill, editor. Newport, Ky. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Labor Index. Indorsed by Waycross Trades and Labor Assembly. Richard L. sj». 
gleton, publisher. Waycross, Ga. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Labor Journal. Published by the Everett Trades Council. George E. Rigvi:< 
editor. Everett, Wash. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Labor Leader. Official organ Baltimore Federation of Labor. John H. Fergi 
editor. Baltimore, Md. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
Labor Leader. Official organ, International Association of Machinists of Bridge; 
Samuel Lavit, editor. Bridgeport, Conn. $1 a year. 
Labor Leader. Owned by San Diego County Federated Trades and Labor Cou: 
Harvey E. Garman, editor. San Diego, Calif. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
Labor News. Officially indorsed by the Colorado State Federation of Labor. FE 
Joslyn, editor. Colorado Springs, Colo. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Labor News. Joseph Bredsteen, editor. Eureka, Calif. Weekly. $1.50 a year 
Labor News. Official organ, Rockford Central Labor Union. W. R. Madden, edi 
Rockford, Ill. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
Labor News. Freemen M. Saltus, editor. Worcester, Mass. Weekly. $la year 
Labor Record. Official organ of the United Labor Congress of Mahoning Cow: 
Ohio; Youngstown Building Trades Council. Harry Dechend, editor. You 
town, Ohio. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
Labor Review. Official organ of labor unions of Dayton. E. B. Murray, busi 
manager. Dayton, Ohio. Weekly. $1.25 a year. 
Labor Standard. New Britain, Conn. Semimonthly. 50 cents a year. 
Labor World. Official organ, Chattanooga Trades and Labor Council, Tenn 
Federation of Labor. R. M. Cooke, editor. Chattanooga, Tenn. Weekly. 
a year. 
Labor World. For social justice, economic reform, and political progress. Wil 
E. McEwen, publisher. Duluth and Superior, Minn. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Labor World. John D. Pringle, editor. Pittsburgh, Pa. Weekly. $3 a year. 
Labor World. Owned and published by the labor unions of Spokane, Wash. Willian 
T. Coats, editor. Spokane, Wash. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Minneapolis Labor Review. Official organ of the Trades and Labor Assemb|: 
Minneapolis and Hennepin County. R. D. Cramer, editor. Minneapolis, Mi: 
Weekly. $1 a year. 
Missouri Trades Unionist. (An independent, up-to-date, conservative labor pa}. 
Charles W. Fear, editor. Joplin, Mo. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
National Labor Journal. Official organ of Pittsburgh Federation of Labor. Davi J 
Berry, editor. Pittsburgh, Pa. Weekly. $2 a year. 
National Labor Tribune. Official organ of the American workmen. J. H. Vitche>- 
tain, editor. Pittsburgh, Pa. Weekly. $2 year. 
Nevada Federationist. The official organ of union labor. John W. Brooks, editor 
Reno, Nev. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
New Majority. Owned and controlled by the Chicago Federation of Labor and i's 
affiliated unions. Robert M. Buck, editor. Chicago, Ill. Weekly. $2 a year. 
New Solidarity. General executive board of the Industrial Workers of the Wor! 
©. E. Payne, managing editor. Chicago, Ill. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
New York Call. New York, N. Y. Daily and Sunday. $8.50 a year. 
Nonpartisan Leader. Official magazine of the National Nonpartisan League. Oliver 
S. Morris, editor. St. Paul, Minn. Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
Observer. ©. QO. Taylor, editor. Grand Rapids, Mich. Weekly. $2 year. 
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Oklahoma Federationist. Published by the Oklahoma State Federation of Labor. 
Ollie S. Wilson, editor. Oklahoma City, Okla. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Orange County Workman. Indorsed by the Central Labor Union of the city of New- 
burgh. W. W. Snyder, editor. Newburgh, N. Y. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 

Oregon Labor Press. Official publication of the Central Labor Council of Portland 
and vicinity. C.M. Rynerson, editor. Portland, Oreg. Weekly. $1.50a year. 

Organized Labor. Official paper of the State and Local Building Trades Councils of 
California. O. A. Tveitmoe, editor. San Francisco, Calif. Weekly. $1.50 a 
year. 

Reading Labor Advocate. Official organ Federated Trades Council, Local Berks 
County, Socialist Party. Raymond S. Hofses, editor. Reading, Pa. Weekly. 
$l a year. . 

Railway Federationist. Official paper of the Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. E. T. Behrens, editor. Sedalia, Mo. Weekly. 
$1 a year. 

Rebel Worker. Published by the New York City Central Committee, Industrial 
Workers of the World. New York, N. Y. Semimonthly. $1.20 a year. 

Seattle Union Record. Seattle, Wash. Daily except Sunday. $6 a year. 

Seattle Union Record. Published by the Central Labor Council of Seattle and vicin- 
ity. E.B. Ault, editor. Seattle, Wash. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Sioux City Craftsman. Devoted to the interests of organized labor in Sioux City and 
the State of lowa. Sioux City, Iowa. Weekly. $l a year. 

Springfield Laborer. Springfield, Mo. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Square Deal. Official organ of Richmond Central Trades and Labor Council. Jesse 
C. Duke, editor. Richmond, Va. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Stockton Labor Review. Official publication Central Labor Council. J. E. Hop- 
kins, editor. Stockton, Calif. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

acoma Labor Advocate. Official organ, State Federation of Labor, Tacoma Central 
Labor Council. George R. Moore, editor. Tacoma, Wash. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Texas Railway Journal. ©. F. Goodridge, editor. Fort Worth, Tex. Monthly. 
50 cents a year. 

Toledo Union Leader. Owned and controlled by the Toledo Central Labor Union. 
Joseph P. Keating, editor. Toledo, Ohio. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Trades Council Union News. Official organ of the St. Louis Building Trades Council. 
P.J. Morrin, editor. St. Louis, Mo. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Trades Union Advocate. Official organ of the Mercer County Central Labor Union. 
Reuben Forker, editor. Trenton, N.J. 50 cents a vear. 

Trades Union News. Published in the interest of labor organizations of Philadelphia. 
‘Harry W. Semple, managing editor. Philadelphia, Pa. Weekly. $l a year. 
Trades Unionist. Official organ Central Labor Union, Washington, D.C. John B. 

Colpoys, editor. Washington, D.C. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Tribune. John S. Blair, editor. Sacramento, Calif. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Tribune. Official organ of the Springfield Trades and Labor Assembly. Springfield, 
Ohio. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Tri-City Labor Review. Rock Island and Moline, Lll., and Davenport, Iowa. 
Weekly. $1 a year. 

Tri-State Labor Leader. Official journal of Huntington Trades and Labor Assembly 
and labor unions in the Ohio Valley. B. W. Griggs, editor. Huntington, W. 
Va. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Union. Published in the interests of organized labor. H.W. Bassett, editor. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Weekly. $2 a year. 

Union. Official organ of Central Labor Council and Building Trades Council of 
Santa Clara County. San Jose, Calif. Weekly. 75 cents a year. 
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Union Advocate. W. H. Bastian, publisher. Sioux City, Iowa. Weekly. $1 4 
year. 
Union Labor Advocate. Official organ of the Jamestown Central Labor Council and 
the Dunkirk United Trades and Labor Council. C. J. Sprague, publisher. 
Jamestown, N.Y. Weekly. $2 a year. 
Union Reporter. Official organ of organized labor of Stark, Tuscarawas, and Co) ,:1- 
biana Counties, Ohio. Alliance, Ohio. Monthly. $1 a year. 
Union Sentinel. W. W. Phillips & Son, publishers. Fort Smith, Ark. Weekly. 
$1 a year. 
Unionist. Published in the interest of organized labor. David Coutts, editor. 
Omaha, Nebr. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
Wage Earner. Official organ of the Workingmen’s Club. Augustus Seaver, editor. 
Boston, Mass. Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
Weekly People. Official organ of the Socialist Labor Party of America. New York, 
N.Y. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
West Virginia Federationist. Frank W. Snyder, editor. Charleston, W. Va. Weekly. 
$l a year. 
Western Laborer. Published by Frank A. Kennedy. Omaha, Nebr. Week!ly. 
$l a year. 
Wheeling Majority. Official organ, Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Assembly anid 
3elmont Trades and Labor Assembly. Walter B. Hilton, editor. Wheeling, 
W.Va. Weekly. $2 a year. 
Workers Chronicle. An official organ of the State Federation of Labor. R. K. Crain, 
editor. Pittsburg, Kans. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Workman. Official organ of the trade-unions of Westchester County. Yon! 
N.Y. Weekiy. $1 a year. 
Wyoming Labor Journal. J. Buckely, editor. Cheyenne, Wyo. Weekly. $1a year. 


JouRNALS OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Advance. Official organ of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Joseph 
Schlossberg, editor. New York, N. Y. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Advance Guide. Published by United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Laborers. F. Finnson, editor. Detroit, Mich 
Monthly. $1 a year. 

Amalgamated Journal. Official organ of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Stee!, 
and Tin Workers. Ben. I. Davis, editor. Pittsburgh, Pa. Weekly. $1.50 a 
year. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal. Official organ of the Amalgamate:| 
Sheet Workers’ International Alliance. John E. Bray, editor. Chicago, III. 
Monthly. 50 cents a year. - 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. Monthly report. New York, N.Y. 
Monthly. 60 cents a year. 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Monthly report. New York, N. Y. 

American Federationist. Official magazine of the American Federation of Labor. 
Washington, D.C. Monthly. $1 a year. 

American Flint. Official magazine of the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of 
North America. J. M. Gillooly, editor. Toledo, Ohio. Monthly. $1 a year. 

American Labor World, incorporated with the New York Union Printer. A magazine 
advocating the principles of organized wageworkers as proclaimed by the American 
Federation of Labor. J. S. Lewis, editor. New York, N. Y. Monthly. fla 
year. 

American Photoengraver. Official journal, International Photoengravers’ Union of 
North America. M. Woll, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 60 cents a year. 
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American Pressman. A monthly journal devoted to pressmen, presswork, and the 
allied arts. Thomas E. Dunwody, editor. Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. Monthly. 

Bakers’ Journal. Published by the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America. Chicago, Ill. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Baltimore Typographical Union No. 12. Monthly bulletin. Baltimore, Md. 

Blacksmiths’ Journal. Official organ of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths and Helpers. J. W. Kline, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 

Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Journal. Official organ of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America. J. B. 
Casey, editor. Kansas City, Kans. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers’ Journal. Published by the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soit Drink Workers of 
America. Cincinnati, Ohio. Weekly. $2 year. 

Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer. Official journal of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America. William Dobson, editor. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Monthly. 75 cents a year. 

Bridgemen’s Magazine. The official monthly journal of the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. Uarry Jones, editor. 
Indianapolis, Ind. $1 a year. 

Broom Maker. Official journal of the Broom and Whisk Makers’ International Union. 
William R. Boyer, editor. Chicago, Il]. Monthly. 60 cents a year. 

Buchdrucker-zeitung (Printers’ Gazette). Officielles Organ der Deutsch-Amerik- 
anischen Typographia. Branch of International Typographical Union. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Butcher Workman. Official organ of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of America. Dennis Lane, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 60 cents 
a year. 

Carpenter. Official journal of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. Frank Duffy, editor. Indianapolis, Ind. Monthly. $1 a year. 
Central Federated Union of Greater New York and vicinity. Report. New York, 

N.Y. Weekly. 

Cigar Makers’ Official Journal. Official paper of the Q@gar Makers’ International 
Union of America. G. W. Perkins, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal. The official publication of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America, J. I’. Campbell, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 
$l a year. 

Coopers’ International Journal. Official organ of the Coopers’ International Union of 
North America. W.R. Deal, editor. Kansas City, Kans. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Elevator Constructor. Published monthly by the International Union of Elevator 
Constructors. Frank Schneider, editor. Philadelphia, Pa. $1 a year. 

Tortschritt (Progress). A Jewish labor weekly, published by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Sidney Hillman, president. New York, N. Y. 
$layear. Yiddish. 

Friend. Official organ of the Workmen’s Circle. I. B. Bailin, managing editor. 
Passaic, N.J. Monthly. 50centsa year. Yiddish. 

Iur Worker. Official organ of the International Fur Workers’ Union of the United 
States and Canada. Andrew W. Wenneis, editor. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Monthly. 52 cents a year. 

Garment Worker. Official journal of the United Garment Workers of America. B.A, 
Larger, editor. New York, N. Y. Weekly. $la year, 
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Glove Workers’ Monthly Bulletin. Official organ of the International Glove Workers’ 
Union of America. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 
Granite Cutters’ Journal. Published by the Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
tionof America. James Duncan, manager. Quincy, Mass. Monthly. $l a year 
Iieadgear Worker. Official organ of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of Nort! 
America. J. M. Budish, editor. Long Island City, N. Y. Monthly. 50 cent; 
a year. ‘ 
Internacional. Organo local de la Union Internacional de Tabaqueros de America, 
Tampa, Fla. 
international Bookbinder. Official journal of the International Brotherhood of Buvsk- 
binders of North America. David T. Davies, editor. Indianapolis, Ind 
Monthly. 60 cents a year. 
International Fire Fighters. Official organ of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters. R.E. Oden, editor. Washington, D.C. Monthly. $1 a year. 
International Horseshoers’ Monthly Magazine. Published by the Internaticns! 
Union of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States and Canada. Huber 
Marshall, editor. Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. 60 cents a year. 
International Molders’ Journal. Official journal of the International Molders’ Uni.» 
of North America, John P. Frey, editor. Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. 50 cer: 
a year. 
International Musician. Official journal of the American Federation of Musicia: 
Otto Ostendorf, editor. St. Louis, Mo. Monthly. 20 cents a year. 
International Steam Engineer. Official journal of International Union of Steam an‘! 
Operating Engineers. Dave Evans, editor. Chicago, Il]. Monthly. ¢lay 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union Journal. Official paper of t! 4 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of America. J. M. Whi 
editor. Omaha, Nebr. Monthly. 60 cents a year. 
International Woodcarver. Official organ of the International Woodcarvers’ Asse cia- 
tion. Frank Detlef, editor. Brooklyn, N. Y. Monthly. 
Journal of the Electrical Workers and Operators. Official publication of the Inter 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Charles P. Ford, editor. Sprinz 
field, 111. Monthly. 625 cents a year. 
Journal of the Switchmen’s Union of North America. W. H. Thompson, edit. r. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Monthly. $1 a year. 
Journeyman Barber. Published under the auspices of the Journeyman Barbe: 
International Union of America. Jacob Fischer, editor. Indianapolis, In 
Monthly. $1 a year. 
Ladies’ Garment Cutter. Official organ of Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ 
Union. Sam B. Shenker, editor. New York City. Weekly. 50 cents a year. 
Ladies’ Garment Worker. Official organ of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Benjamin Schlesinger, president. New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
50 cents a year. 
Lather. Official journal of the Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 
Ralph V. Brandt, editor. Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly. 60 cents a year. 
Lavoro. Rivista popolare di questioni sociali e di problemi del lavoro. Published 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Frank Bellanca, editor. 
New York, N. Y. Weekly. $1 a year. 
Leather Workers’ Journal. Official publication of the United Leather Workers’ 
International Union. John J. Pfeiffer, editor. Kansas City, Mo. Monthly. 
$1 a year. 
Life and Labor. Published by the National Women’s Trade Union League of America. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1 a year. 
Locomotive Engineers Journal. Published by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. Charles H. Salmons, editor. Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly. $1 a year. 
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Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine. Published semimonthly by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. John F. McNamee, 
editor. Indianapolis, Ind. $1.50 a year. 

Longshoreman. Published monthly by the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. T. V. O'Connor, editor. Buffalo, N. Y. 25 cents a year. 

Machinists’ Monthly Journal. Official organ of the International Association of 
Machinists. Fred Hewitt, editor. Washington, D.C. Monthly. $l a year. 
Miners Magazine. Journal of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 

Workers. Denver, Colo. Monthly. 

Mixer and Server. Official journal of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders International League of America. Jere L. 
Sullivan, editor. Cincinpati, Ohio. Monthly. $1.50 a year. 

Motorman and Conductor. Official journal of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employces of America. R. L. Reeves, editor. Detroit, 
Mich. Monthly. 75 cents a vear. 

National. Published monthly by the National Window Glass Workers of America. 
J. M. Neenan, editor. Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly. 

Official Magazine of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America. Daniel J. Tobin, editor. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Monthly. $2 a year. 

One Big Union. Published by the Industrial Workers of the World. J. Sandgren 
editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1.50 a year. 

Our Journal. Published by the Metal Polishers’ International Union. Chas. R. 
Atherton, cditor. Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Painter and Decorator. Official organ of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paperhangers of America. J.C. Skemp, editor. LaFayette, Ind. Monthly. 
$1 a year. 

Papermakers’ Journal. Official organ of the International Brotherhood of Paper- 
hangers. J. T. Carey, editor. Albany, N. Y. Monthly. 75 cents a year. 
Pattern Makers’ Journal. Official organ of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 

America. James Wilson, editor. Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. 50 centsa year. 

Paving Cutters’ Journal. Issued by the Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States 
of America and Canada. Carl Bergstrom, editor. Albany, N. Y. Monthly. 

Plasterer. Official organ of the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Inter- 
national Association of the United States and Canada. Joseph Mcllveen, editor. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Monthly. 

Plate Printer. Official organ of the International Steel and Copper Plate Printers" 
Union of North America. Frank J. Coleman, editor. Washington, D. C. Semi- 
monthly. $1 a year. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters Journal. Official organ of the United Association 
Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Stcam Fitters and Steam Fitters Helpers. 
Thomas E. Burke, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Post Office Clerk. Published by the United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks. W.F. Gibbons, editor. Washington, D.C. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 

Postal Record. Journal of the Nationa! Association of Letter Carriers. Edward J, 
Cantwell, editor. Washington, D.C. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Quarry Workers Journal. Published by the Quarry Workers International Union of 
North America. F.W.Suitor, manager. Barre, Vt. Monthly. 50centsa year. 

R. F. D. News. Official organ of the National Rural Leiter Carriers’ Association, 
W. D. Brown, editor. Washington, D.C. Weekly. $2 a year. 

Railroad Employee. Devoted to the interests of all classes of railroad men. Len. E, 
Chapin, editor. Newark, N.J. Monthly. $l a ycar. 
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Railroad Telegrapher. Published by the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. C. f}. 
Rawlins, editor. St. Louis, Mo. Monthly. $la year. 

Railroad Trainman. Published by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 1). J,. 
Cease, editor. Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Railroad Wire and Signal. Published by the Order of Railroad Telegraph«rs, 
Despatchers, Agents, and Signalmen. J. R. T. Auston, editor. Philadeiphi, 
Pa. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Railroad Worker. Official organ of the American Federation of Railroad Workers 
G. W. Gibson, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 60 cents a year. 

Railway Carmen’s Journal. Official organ of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America. W.J.Adames, editor. Kansas City, Mo. Monthly. $1.50 a y: 

Railway Clerk. Official journal of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. W. VY. 

bright, editor. Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Railway Conductor. Published by the Order of Railway Conductors. F. H. Peoso, 
editor. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Retail Clerks International Advocate. Published by the Retail Clerks’ Inte: 
tional Protective Association. H.J. Conway, editor. La Fayette, Ind. Month)! 
60 cents a year. 

Seamen’s Journal. Official paper of the International Seamen’s Union of Amer! 
Paul Scharreuberg, editor. San Francisco, Calif. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Shoe Workers’ Journal. Official magazine of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ U: 
C. L. Baine, editor. Boston, Mass. Monthly. 

Solidarity. Official organ of the Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund o! 
United States of America. New York, N. Y. Monthly. 

Stationary Firemen’s Journal. Official journal of the International Brotherhowd 
Stationary Firemen. C. L. Shamp, editor. Omaha, Nebr. Monthly. 50 « 
a year, 

Steam Shovel and Dredge. Official journal of International Brotherhood of St 
Shovel and Dredge Men. F. E. Langdon, editor. Chicago, Hl. Month! 
$1.50 a year. 

Stonecutters Journal. Issued by the Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association of Nor 
America. Joseph Blasey, editor. Indianapolis, Ind. Monthly. $1 a year 

Stove Mounters and Range Workers Journal. Published by the Stove Moun: 
International~- Union of North America. Frank Grimshaw, editor. De: 
Mich. Monthly. 60 cents a year. 

Tailor. Official organ, Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. Thomas Swee: 
editor. Chicago, Il. Weekly. 

Textile Worker. Official magazine of the United Textile Workers of America. J. 
Golden, editor. New York, N. Y. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 

Tobacco Worker. Official magazine of the Tobacco Workers’ International Uni: 
E. L. Evans, editor. Louisville, Ky. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 

Typographical Journal. Official paper of the International Typographical Union «{ 
North America. J. W. Hays, editor. Indianapolis, Ind. Monthly. 

Typographical Union, International. Bulletin. Indianapolis, Ind. Monthly. 

Union Leader. Published by the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees. L. D. Bland, editor. Chicago, Ill. Weekly. 75 cents 
a year. 

United Mine Workers’ Journal. Published by the United Mine Workers of America. 
Ellis Searles, editor. Indianapolis, Ind. Semimonthly. $1 a year. 

Union Postal Employee. Official organ of the National Federation of Postal m- 
ployees. Thomas F. Flaherty. Washington, D.C. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 

Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago Bulletin. Miss Agnes Nestor, president. 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 
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American Contractor, the Business Journal of Construction. Howard B. Gill, editor. 

New York, N. Y. Weekly. $3 year. 

American Cooperative Journal, Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1 a year. 

American Economic Review. Published by the American Econoinic Association, 

Ithaca, N. Y. Quarterly. Membership, $5 a year. 

American Beonomist. Published by the American Protective Tariff League. New 

York, N\Y. Weekly. $2a year. 

American Industries. Published for the National Association of Manufacturers of 

the United States of America. Frederic W. Keough, editor. New York, N.Y. 

Monthly. $1 a year. : 

American Journal of Care for Cripples. Official organ of the Federation of Associa- 

tions for Cripples and the Welfare Commission for Cripples. D.C. MeMurtrie, 

editor. New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3 a year. 

American Journal of Sociology. Published by the University of Chicago. Chicago, 

lll. Bimonthly. $2 a vear. 

American Labor Legislation Review. Published by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. John B. Andrews, editor. New York, N. Y. Quarterly. 

$3 a year. 

American Machinist. John I. Van Deventer, editor. New York, N. Y. Weekly. 

$5 a year. 

Annalist. A mazazine of finance, commerce, and economics. New York, N. Y. 

Weekly. $4 a year. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Clyde L. King 

editor. Philadelphia, Pa. Bimonthly. $5 a year. 

Artisan. A magazine representing the students and the faculty of the William Hood 

Dunwoody Industrial Institute. Joseph J. Seiberlich, editeur. Minneapolis 

Minn. Monthly. $1 a vear. 

Artisan. The official organ of trade education in Connecticut. Arthur B. Hanson, 

manager. Bridgeport, Conn. Monthly. $1 a year. 


, 


’ 


Babson’s Reports on Economic Cooperative Movements. Labor bulletin. WeHesley 

Hills, Mass. Monthly. 

ack Diamond. Chicago, Ill. Weekly. $4 a vear. 

letin issued by the New York State Industrial Commission. Albany, N. Y. 

Monthly. 

*Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. Irregular. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. W. L. Marvin, editor. 
Boston, Mass. Quarterly. $2 a year. 

*Bulietin of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. Harrishi 

Irregular. 

etin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library. New York, N. Y. Bimonthly. 

etin of the Taylor Society. A society to promote the science of management. 

H. W. Shelton, secretary. Chestnut Hills, Pa. Bimonthly. $2.50 a year 

*California Safety News. Issued by the Industrial Accident Commission of the State 

of California. San Francisco, Calif. Monthly. 

arry On. A magazine on the reconstruction of disabled soldiers and sailors. Edited 

by the Office of the Surgeon General, U.S. Army. Washington, D.C. Monthly. 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. H. C. Parmelee, editor. New York, 

N. Y. Semimonthly. $3 a year. 

Child Labor Bulletin. Published by the National Child Labor Committee. . New 

York, N. Y. Quarterly. $2 year. 


irg, Pa. 


#( 
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Club Worker. Published by the National League of Women Workers. New Yur! 
N.Y. Monthly. $1 a year. | 
Coal Age. Floyd W. Parsons, editor. New York, N. Y. Weekly. $3 a year. 
Coal Mining Review. T. L. Lewis, publisher. Columbus, Ohio. Semimont!:!y 
$2 a year. 

*Commerce Reports. Issued daily by the United States Department of Commer 
Washington, D. C. Superintendent of Documents. $2.50 a year. 
Cooperation, formerly the Cooperative Consumer. Published by the Cooperati 
League of America. James P. Warbasse, editor. New York, N. Y. Month! 
50 cents a-year. 

Crisis. <A record of the darker races. Published by the National Association for | 
Advancement of Colored People. New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1 a year. 
Dial. R. M. Lovett, editor. New York, N. Y. Biweekly. $3 a year. 

Economic World. A weekly chronicle of facts, events, and opinions. New Y:: 
N.Y. $4 a year. 

Electric Railway Journal. H. W. Blake, editor. New York, N. Y. Weekly. $a 
year. 

Factory. The magazine of management. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $3 a year. 
Greater New York. Bulletin of the Merchants’ Association of New York. N 
York, N. Y. Weekly. 

Hospital Management. G. D. Crain, jr., managing editor. Chicago, Il. Month! 
$2 a year. 

Industrial Arts Magazine. William C. Bruce, managing editor. Milwaukee, \\ 
Monthly. $2 a year. 

Industrial Management. The engineering magazine. John R. Dunlap and L. ?’. 
Alford, editors. Monthly. $3 a year. 

Industrial News Survey. Published by the National Industrial Conference Boa: 
M. W. Alexander, managing editor, Boston, Mass. Weekly. $2 a year. 
Industry. A semimonthly interpretation of industrial progress. H. H. Lew: 
editor. Washington, D.C. $2 a year. 

Intercollegiate Socialist. Harry W. Laidler, editor. New York, N. Y. Bimonthl». 
50 cents a year. 

Iron Age. New York, N. Y. Weekly. $5 a year. 

Iron Trade Review. A weekly publication devoted to the iron, steel, foundry, an‘! 
metal-working industries. Cleveland, Ohio. $4 a year. 

Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. Published by the Ameri 
Chemical Society. Monthly. $6a year. 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene. C. K. Drinker, M. D., and Katherine R. Drinke: 
M.D., editors. New York,N.Y. Monthly. $5ayear. (First issue May, 1915 
Journal of Political Economy. Published by the University of Chicago in cooperati 
with the Western Economic Society. James Alfred Field, managing edit»: 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly (except August and September). $3 a year. 

Journal of the American Institute of Architects. Charles H. Whitaker, editor. 
Washington, D. C. Monthly. $5 a year. 

Labor Laws in Reconstruction. Special bulletin of the American Association ivr 
Labor Legislation. New York, N. Y. Irregular. 

*Labor Market. Bulletin published by the Bureau of Statistics and Information of 
the New York State Industrial Commission. Albany, N. Y. Monthly. 

Labor Opinion. A digest of contemporary labor and industrial thought. Portland, 
Oreg. Monthly. $2ayear. (First issue, April, 1919.) 

Law and Labor. A periodical on the law of the labor problem, published by the 
League for Industrial Rights, American Antiboycott Association. New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 

Machinery. New York, N.Y. Monthly. $3 a year, 
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Manual Training Magazine. Devoted to the manual arts in vocational and general 
education. Peoria, Ill. 10 numbers. $1.50 a year. 

Manufacturers’ News. A weekly medium of industrial communication. Chicago, 
Ill. $3 a year. 

Modern Hospital. M. K. Chapin, managing editor. Chicago, II]. Monthly. $3 a 
year. 

Modern Medicine. The application of medicine and allied sciences to industrial 
efficiency and national health. J. A. Lapp, managing editor. Chicago, Ill. 
Monthly. $3a year. (First issue May, 1919.) 

Monthly Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Institute. James T. McCleary, 
editor. New York, N. Y. $38 a year. 

*Monthly Labor Review. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Waslsington, 
D.C, 

*Monthly statement of coal-mine fatalities. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Washington, D.C, 

Nation. Oswald G. Villard, editor. New York, N. Y. Weekly. $4 a year. 

National Association of Corporation Schools Bulletin. New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
$2 a year. 

National Builder. A. HW. McQuilken, editor. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2 year. 

National Ciyic Federation Review. Ralph M. Easley, editor. New York, N. Y. 
Semimonthly. $2 a year. 

National Efficiency Quarterly. Published by National Efficiency Society. Norris 
A. Briscol, editor. New York, N. Y. $4 a year. 

National Municipal Review. Published by the National Muncipal League. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Monthly. $5 a year. 

Nation’s Business. Published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Merle Thorpe, editor. Washington, D.C. Monthly. $3 a year. 

New Republic. A journal of opinion. New York, N. Y. Weekly. $5a year. 

100%. The efficiency magazine. Harold P. Gould, editor in chief. Chicago, Tl. 
Monthly. $2 a year. 

Open Shop Review. Published by the National Founders’ Association and National 
Metal Trades Association. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Outleok for the Blind. Charles F. I’. Campbell, editor in chief. Columbus, Ohio. 
$layear. Quarterly. 

Pacific Municipalities. San Francisco, Calif. Monthly. $2 a year. 

Paper Trade Journal. The international weekly of the paper and pulp industry. 
New York, N. Y. $4 a year. 

Personnel. The employment managers’ bulletin. Published by the National 
Association of Employment Managers. Orange, N. J. Monthly. 

Politica! Science Quarterly. Edited for the Academy of Political Science in the City 
of New York by the faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. New 
York, N.Y. $5 a year. 

Public. A journal of democracy. 
Weekly. $2 a year. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Published by Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Mass. $3 a year. 

Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Association. Boston, Mass. 

Quarterly publications of the American Statistical Association. John Koren, editor. 
3oston, Mass. $3 a year. 

*Quarterly report on employment in Massachusetts. Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Boston, Mass. 

Reconstruction. A herald of the new time. Allan L. Benson, editor. New York, 
N.Y. Monthly. $2a year. ‘ 

*Reported decisions of the Industrial Accident Commission of California. Sacra- 
mento, Calif. $2 a year. 


Stoughton Cooley, editor. New York, N. Y, 
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Review of Economic Statistics. Harvard University Committee on Economic Re- 
search, Cambridge, Mass. Quarterly. $100 a year. 

Safety. Bulletin of the Safety Institute of America. New York, N. Y. Monthly. 

Safety Engineering. The magazine of safety. Franklin Webster, editor. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3 a year. 

Southern Textile Bulletin. Charlotte, N.C. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 

Southern Workman. Published by the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 
Hampton, Va. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Survey. A journal of social interpretation. Paul U. Kellogg, editor. New York, 
N.Y. Weekly. $44 year. 

*State Safety News. Published by Arizona Bureau of Mines. Tucson, Ariz. 
Menthly. 

System. The magazine of business. Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $3 a year. 

Textile World Journal. A weekly journal of news, market reports, and technical 
information. New York, N.Y. $3 a year. 

Travelers Standard. Published by the Engineering and Inspection Division 0? the 
Travelers Insurance Co. Hartiord, Conn. Monthly. 

*Vocational Summary. Published by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Washington, D.C. Monthly. 

*U.S. Employment Service Bulletin. Washington, D.C. Weekly. 

*U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. Accident bulletin. Washington, D. ©. 
Quarterly. 

Washington Service Bulletin. National Association of Manufacturers of the Unit«! 
States of America. New York, N. Y. 

Weekly Underwriter. Charles F. Howell, managing editor, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $5 a year. 

Western Tobacco Journal. Cincinnati, Ohio. Weekly. 

*Wisconsin Apprentice. Issued periodically by the Industrial Commission of Wi-- 
consin. Madison, Wis. 

*Wisconsin Safety Review. Published by the Industrial Commission of Wiscon-in. 
Madison, Wis. 

Women’s Wear. New York, N. Y. Daily (except Sunday). $6 a year. 

World’s Welfare. Published by the General Welfare League. Stanley W. Finch, 
editor. New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1 a year. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
(The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.) 


Australian Worker. Sydney, New South Wales. Weekly. 14s. ($3.41) a year. 

*Industrial arbitration reports, issued under the direction of the Department of Labor 
and Industry. Sydney, New South Wales. 7-9 parts a year. 

Liberty and Progress. The antisocialistic organ of Australia. Melbourne, Victoria. 
Monthly. 4s. (97.3 cents) a year. 

*Monthly Abstract of Statistics. Issued under authority of the Government of Ne 
Zealand by Malcolm Fraser, Government statistician. Wellington, New Zealand. 

Monthly Journal of the Chamber of Mines of Western Australia (Inc.). Kalgoorlie, 
Western Australia. 

*Monthly Statistical Bulletin. Compiled from official returns. John B. Trivett, 
Government statistician. Sydney, New South Wales. 

*New South Wales Industrial Gazette. Issued by the Department of Labor and 
Industry. Sydney, New South Wales. Monthly. 10s. ($2.43) a year. 

New Zealand Employers’ Federation Industrial Bulletin. Wellington, New Zealand. 
Monthly. 3s. (73 cents) a year. 
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*Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. Prepared by G. H. Knibbs, Common- 
wealth statistician. Melbourne, Australia. 4s. (97.3 cents) a year. 

*Qucensland Industrial Gazette. Issued by the Department of Labor. Brisbane, 
Queensland. Monthly. 10s. ($2.43) a year. 

*State Government Insurance Office of Queensland Official Journal. Brisbane, 
Queensland. Monthly. 

Worker. Australia’s pioneer cooperative labor journal. Brisbane, Queensland. 
Weekly. 8s. 8d. ($2.11) a year. 

BELGIUM. 
[The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.] 

*Reyue du Travail. Publiée par le Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et du Ravi- 
taillement. Bruxelles. Semimonthly. 6.40 fr. ($1.24) a year. (First issue 
March, 1919.) 

CANADA. 
(The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.) 


*Back to Mufti. Published by the Repatriation Committee in collaboration with the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment. Ottawa, Ont. Monthly. 

British Columbia Federationist. Official paper, Vancouver Trades and Labor Coun- 

| cil, and British Columbia Federation of Labor. A. S. Wells, manager. Van- 

couver, British Columbia. Weekly. $2 a year. 

Canadian Municipal Journal. Frederick Wright, editor. Montreal, Canada, 
Monthly. $2.25 a year. 

*Canadian Official Record. Published by the Director of Public Information. Ot- 
tawa, Canada. Weekly. $2 vear. 

Industrial Banner. Official organ of organized labor in Ontario. Joseph Marks, 
editor. Toronto, Canada. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Industrial Canada. Official publication of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
W. A. Craick, acting editor. Toronto, Canada. Monthly. $2 year. 

Labor News. Fred J. Fiatman, editor. Hamilton, Ontario. Weekly. $1 a year. 

Labor Star. A chronicle and interpretation of local, national, and international 
current events from the workers’ viewpoint. E. T. Kingsley, editor. Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Weekly. 5 cents a copy. 

*Labour Gazette. Published by the | Yepartment of Labour, Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
Monthly. 25 cents a year. 

*Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, by the Dominion Bureau of Siatistics, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Social Welfare. Published by the Social Service Council of Canada. Toronto 
Canada. Monthly. $1.50 a year. 

Western Labor News. Published by the Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council. Wil- 
liam Ivens, editor. Winnipeg, Manitoba. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 


’ 


FRANCE. 
{The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.] 


I,’ Association Ouvritre. Journal officiel de la Chambre Consultative des Associations 
Ouvriéres de Production. Paris, France. Semimonthly. 7.50 fr. ($1.45) a year. 

isulletin de la Participation aux Bénéfices. Publié par la Société pour I’ Etude 
Pratique de la Participation du Personnel dans les Beéenéfices. Paris, France. 
Quarterly. 5 fr. (96.5 cents) a year. 

Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour |’ Industrie Nationale. Paris, France. 
Bimonthly. : 
*Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France et du Service d’Obseryation des 

Prix, Paris, France, Quarterly. 14 fr. ($2.70) a year, 
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*Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Social. Paris, France. 
Monthly. 2.50 fr. (48.3 cents) a year. 

_ Comité Central des Houilléres de France. Circulaire. Paris, France. Irregular. 

Le Cri Populaire. Journal d’Union Socialiste et Ovvricre. Direction et administra- 

tion: Fédération du PartiSocialiste. Bordeaux, France. Weekly. 6 fr. ($1.16) 
a year. 

L’Ecoledu Travail. Revue mensuelleillustrée. Paris,France. 15 fr. ($2.90) a year, 

Facts About the War. A bulletin of information, published by the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce. Paris, France. Monthly. 

L’Humanité. Journalsocialiste, Paris, France. Daily. 35 fr. ($6.76) a year. 

L’ Information Ouvriére et Sociale. Paris, France. Semiweekly. 8 fr. ($1.54) a year. 

. Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. Paris, France. Monthly. 15 fr. 
($2.90) a year. 

Journal des Economistes. Reyue mensuelle de la science économique et de la sta- 
tistique. Yves-Guyot, editor. Paris, France. 35 fr. ($7.33) a year. 

Le Journal des Soldats Blessés aux Yeux. Organe de I’(@uyre pour les Soldats 
Blessés aux Yeux. Paris, France. Monthly. 

*Journal Officiel de la République Francaise. Paris, France. Daily. 120 fr. ($23.16) 
a year. 

Le Musée Social. 1. pte. LesAnnales. 2. pte. Les Mémoires et Documents. Paris, 
France. Monthly. 12 fr. ($2.32) a year. 

Réforme Sociale, Bulletin de la Société d’ Economie Sociale et des Unions de la Paix 
Sociale. Paris, France. Semimonthly. 20 fr. ($3.86) a year. 

La République Frangaise. Paris, France. Daily. 40 fr. ($7.72) a year. 

Revue Interalliée pour l’Etude des Questions Intéressant les Mutilés de la Guerre. 
Paris, France. Bimonthly. 18 fr. ($3.47) a year. 

La Typographie Fran¢aise. Organe officiel de la Fédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
du Livre. Paris, France. Semimonthly. 4 fr. (77.2 cents) a year. 

La Voix du Peuple. Organede la Confédération Générale du Travail. Paris, France. 
[rregular. 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
(The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.] 


*Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts. Berlin, Germany. Monthly. 
18 m. ($4.29) a year. 

Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung. Hrsg. yon Dr. H. Braun. Berlin, 
Germany. Bimonthly. 18 m. ($4.29) a year. 

Die Arbeiterin. Organ des Verbandes Siiddeutscher Katholiseher Arbeiterinnen- 
Vereine. Miinchen, Germany. Weekly. 75 pf. (17.9 cents) a quarter. 

Arbeitsnachweis in Deutschland. Zeitschrift des Verbandes Deutscher Arbeitsnach- 
weise, Berlin, Germany. Monthly. 8 m. ($1.91) a year. 

Arbeitsnachweis. Rundschau fir Arbeitslosigkeit, Arbeitsvermittlung, Answanderung 
und innere Besiedlung. Hrsg. von Eugen Schweidland. Wien, Austria. Bi- 
monthly. 7.50 k. ($1.52) a year. 

Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung. Hrsg. von 
Dr. C. Griinberg. Leipzig, Germany. 15 m. ($3.57) a year. 

Archiy fiir Frauenarbeit. Im Auftrage des Kaufminnischen Verbandes fiir Weibliche 
Angestellte. Berlin, Germany. Quarterly. 6 m. ($1.43) a year. 

Archiy fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial Politik. Hrsg. von E. Jaffé. Tiibingen, 
Germany. Quarterly, 

Blatter fiir Soziale Arbeit. Organ des Deutschen Verbandes der Jugendgruppen und 
Gruppen fiir Soziale Hilfsarbeit. Berlin, Germany, Monthly. 1.50 m. ($3.57) a 
year, 
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Concordia. Zeitschrift der Zentralstelle fir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin, Germany, 
Semimonthly. 12 m, ($2.86) a year. 

Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschiands. Ber- 
lin, Germany. Weekly. 10m. ($2.38) a year. 

Deutsches Statistisches Zentralblatt. Organ der Deutschen Statistischen Gesellschaft. 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Die Gewerkschaft. Organ der Gewerkschaftskommission Oesterreichs. Wien, Aus- 
tria. Weekly. 8 k. ($1.62) a year. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Hrsg. von Dr. Ludwig Elster. 
Jena, Germany. Monthly. 60m. ($14.29) a year. 

*\fonatsblitter fiir Arbeiterversicherung. Hrsg. von Mitgliedern des Reichsver- 
sicherungsamts. Berlin, Germany. Monthly. 1m. (23.8 cents) a year. 

Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir’ Offentliche und Private Versicherung. Hrsg. von 
Dr. Josef Maria Baernreither. Wien, Austria. 

*Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Hrsg. vom Kaiserlichen Statistichen Amte, Abteilung fiir 
Arbeiterstatistik. Berlin. Germany. Monthly. 1m. (23.8 cents) a year. 

*Reichsgesetzblatt. Hrsg. im Reichsamt des Innern. Berlin, Germany. 

Soziale Praxis und Archiy fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Hrsg. von Dr. E. Francke. Berlin, 
Germany. Weekly. 20m. ($4.76) a year. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. Hrsg. vom Deutschen 
Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. Berlin, Germany. Quarterly. 30 m. 
($7.15) a year. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kriippelfiirsorge. Organ der Deutschen Vereingung fiir Kriippel- 
fiirsorge. Leipzig, Germany. Monthly. 12 m. ($2.86) a year. 

Zeitschrift fiir Weibliche Handlungsgehilfen. Hrsg. yom Kaufmiinnischen Ver- 
band fiir Weibliche Angestellte. Berlin,Germany. Monthly. 1.80 marks (42.9 
cents) a year. 

Zentralblatt der Reichs-versicherung. Zeitschrift fiir sozialrechtliche und sozial- 
medizinische Fragen. Leipzig,Germany. Semimonthly. 12 m. ($2.86) a year. 

Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Unfallver- 
hiitung und Unfallheilkunde. Im Auftrage des Instituts fiir Gewerbehygiene. 
Frankfurt A. M., Germany. Monthly. 18 m. ($4.29) a year. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


[The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.] 


Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, and Joiners. Monthly journal. 
Manchester. 1d. (2 cents) a copy. 

Athenzum. A journal of politics, literature, science,and thearts. London. 10s. 
(post free) ($7.30) a year. 

*Board of Trade Journaland Commercial Gazette. London. IH. M. Stationery Office. 
Weekly. 27s. 6d. ($6.69) a year. 

British Citizen. Published by the National Democratic Party. London. Weekly. 
10s. 6d. ($2.56) a year. 

Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. Loudon. Semimonthly. 

Christian Commonwealth and Brotherhood World. London. Weekly. 13s. ($3.16) 
a year. 

Cooperative Union Quarterly Review. Manchester. 

Copartnership. London. Monthly. 2s. (48.7 cents) a year (post free). 

Daily Herald. London. Daily, except Sunday. 39s. ($9.49) a year. 

Democrat (with which is incorporated the Federationist). The official organ of 
the General Federation of Trade-Unions. W. A. Appleton, editor, London. 
Weekly. 1d. (2 cents) a copy. 
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Economic Journal. The quarterly journal of the Royal Economic Society. J. \. 
Keynes, editor. London. 5s. net ($1.22) a copy. 

*Economic supplement to the Review of the Foreign Press. Issued by the Geners| 
Staff, War Office. London. H. M. Stationery Office. Fortnightly. 6d. (122 
cents) net a copy. 

Economist. Weekly commercial times, bankers’ gazette and railway monitor.  \ 
political, literary, and general newspaper. London. 40s. ($9.73) a year. 

Garden Cities and Town-Planning Magazine. Published by the Garden Citic 
Town-Planning Association. London. Monthly. ds. ($1.22) a year. 

General Federation of Trade-Unions, London. Quarterly balance sheet. London 

Guildsman. A journal of social and industrial freedom. London. Monthly. 2s. 4 
(60.8 cents) a year. 

Industrial Peace. London. Monthly. Is. (24.3 cents) a copy. 

International Review. London. Monthly. £1 18s. 6d. ($9.37) a year (post irev) 

Journal of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. London. Monthly. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. London. Quarterly. 7s. 6d. ($1.83) a>. 

*Labour Gazette. Prepared and edited at the offices of the Ministry of La! 
London. H. M. Stationery Office. Monthly. 1d. (2 cents) a month. 

Labour Leader. Official organ of the Independent Labour Party. Manche 
Weekly. 2s. 9d. (66.9 cents) a quarter. 

Labour Research Department (formerly Fabian Research Department). Moni 
circular. Margaret I. Cole, editor. London. 

Labour Woman. A monthly paper for working women. Published by the La! 
Party. London. 2s. (48.7 cents) a year. 

*Local Government Chronicle. London. Weekly. 12s. ($2.92) a year. 

*Local Government Journal and Officials’ Gazette. London. Weekly. 2d 
cents) a copy. 

London Typographical Journal. Official organ of the London Society of Composit: 
London. Monthly. 2s. (48.7 cents) a year. 

Manchester Guardian. Manchester. Daily. £3 3s. ($15.33) a year. 

Monthly Proceedings of the Association of Chambers of Commerce of the U: 
Kingdom. London. 

*Month’s Work. A magazine issued by the Ministry of Labour. London. H. MM. 
tionery Office. Monthly. 2d. (4.1 cents) net. 

Musicians’ Report and Journal. The official organ of the Amalgamated Musici 
Union. London. Quarterly. 1s. (24.3 cents) a year. 

Nation. London. Weekly. 6d. (12.2 cents) a copy. 

*National Food Journal. Issued by the Ministry of Food. London. H. M. & 
tionery Office. Semimonthly. 2d. (4.1 cents) a copy. 

National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. Monthly report. Leicester. 1d. 2 
cents) a copy. 

New Age. A weekly review of politics, literature, and art. London. 30s. ($7.5!) 
a year. 

New Statesman. A weekly review of politics and literature. London. 263. ($5.55) 
a year. Me 

Observer. London. Weekly. 2d. (4.1 cents) a copy. 

Organiser. The journal of the new conditions in industry. London. Monthly. 
18s. ($4.38) a year (post free). 

Producer. Manchester. Monthly. 3s. 6d. (85.2 cents) a year (prepaid). 

Production, an Industrial and Economic Review. The organ of the British Empire 
Producers’ Organization. London. Monthly. 15s. ($3.65) a year. 

Progress, Civic, Social, Industrial. Published for the British Institute of Social 
Service. London. Quarterly. 2s. 6d. (60.8 cents) a year. 
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*Reconstruction Supplement to the Review of the Foreign Press. Issued by the 
General Staff, War Office. London. Fortnightly. 6d. (12.2 cents) a copy. 

Round Table. A quarterly review of the politics of the British Commonwealth. 
London. 10s. ($2.43) a year. 

Russian Cooperator. A journal of cooperative unity. London, Monthly. 3s. (75 
cents) a year (postpaid). 

St. Dunstan’s Review. Ian Fraser, editor. London. Monthly. 7s. 6d. (31.83) a 
year. 

Socialist Review. A quarterly review of modern thought. J. Ramsay McDonald, 
editor. London. Is. (24.5 cents) net. 

Trades-Union Congress. Parliamentary committee quarterly report. C. W. Bower- 
man, secretary. London. Is. (24.5 cents) a copy. 

Unitv. An organ to advance ‘industrial and social progress through harmonious 
action by capital and labor. London. Monthly. 2s. (73 cents) post free. 

*Wazes Board Gazette. Published by the Agricultural Wages Board. London. 
Semimonthly. es. (73 cents) a year. 

*War Pensions Gazette. A monthly journal for war pensions local committees. 
London. H.M. Stationery Ojifice. Id. (2 cents) a copy. 

Ways and Means. A review of industry, trade, commerce, and social progress. TLon- 
don. Weekly. £1 €s. ($6.33) a year. 

Wheatsheaf. A cooperative record and magazine. Manchester. Monthly. Gratis. 

Woman Worker. <A journal for women trade-unionists. London. Monthly. 2s. td. 
(60.8 cents) a year. 

Women’s Employment. Issued by Women’s Employment Publishing Co., td. 
London. Semimonthly. 6s. ($1.46) a vear. 

Women’s Industrial News. Organ of the Women’s Industrial Council (Incorporated). 
London. Quarterly. 

Women’s Trade-Union Review. The half-yearly report of the Women’s Trade- 
Union League. London. Is. 6d. (36.5 cents) a year. 


ITALY. 
(The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are oMicial.] 


Battaglie Sindacali. Organo della Confederazione Generale del Lavoro. Milan. 
Weekly. L. 6 ($1.16) a year. (First issue March, 1919.) 

*Bollettino dell’ Ispettorato dell’ Industria e del Lavoro. Lome. Bimonthly. L. 4 
(77.2 cents) a year. 

*Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro. Rome. Monthly. L. 5 (96.5 cents) a year. 

*Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro. Rome. Semimonthly. L. 5 (96.5 cents) a year. 

*Bollettino Mensile. Ufficio Municipale del Lavoro. Rome. L. 2 (38.6 cents) a year. 

*Bollettino Municipale di Cronaca Amministrativa e di Statistica. Uthcio Munici- 
pale del Lavoro. Milan. Monthly. L. 6.10 ($1.18) a year. 

La Confederazione del Lavoro. Monitore Ufficiale della Confederazione Generale de! 
Lavero. Milan. Semimonthly. L. 3 (57.9 cents) a year. 

La Cooperazione Italiana. Organo dell’ Alleanza fra la Lega Nazionale delle Coope- 
rative e la Federazione Italiana delle Societa di Mutuo Soecorso. Milan- 
Weekly. L. 10 ($1.93) a year. 

Dizionario di Legislazione Sociale. Periodico bimestrale. Moddena. L. 12 ($2.32) 


a year. 
Giornale degli Economisti e Rivista di Statistica. Rome. Monthly. L. 20 (33.86) 
a year. 


Rassegna Sociale. Rivista della Cassa Nazionale d’Assicurazione per gl’ Iniurtuni 
degli Operaisul Lavoro. Rome. Monthly. 
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Rivista Popolare di Politica, Lettere e Scienze Sociali. Rome. Semimonthly. L.s 
($1.54) a year. 
La Sicurezza e l’igiene nell’ Industria. Bolletino dell’ Associazione degli Industria}; 
d’ Italia per Prevenire gli Infortuni del Lavoro. Milan. Bimonthly. 






















NETHERLANDS. 
[The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.] 


De Arbeid. Orgaan van het Nationaal Arbeids-secretariaat in Nederland. Amster. 
dam. Weekly. F. 0.85 (34.2 cents) for 3 months. 
*Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. Amster 
dam. Monthly. F. 2.50 ($1.01) a year. 
*Maandcijfers van het Statistisch Bureau der Gemeente’s-Gravenhage. The Hague. 
Monthly. F. 0.10 (4 cents) a copy. 
*Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick. The Hague. Monthly. 
10 cenis a copy. 
De Socialistische Gids. Maandschrift der Sociaal-Democratische Arbeiderspartij. 
Amsterdam. Monthly. F. 8 ($3.22) a year. 
Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werkloosheids-raad. Amsterdam. Monthly. 
De Vakbeweging. Orgaan van het Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakvereeningen 
Amsterdam. Semimonthly. F. 2 (80.4 cents) a year. 


SCANDINAVIA AND FINLAND. 
(The publications which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.] 


Arbetarskyddet. Tidskrift for arbetarskydd och socialférsikring. Organ fér Féren): 
gen fér Arbetarskydd. Stocksund, Sweden. Monthly. 7.50 kr. ($2.01) a year. 
Ekonomisk Tidskrift. Utgifvenaf David Davidson. Stockholm,Sweden. Monthly, 
10 kroner ($2.68) a year. 
Maanedsberetning. Udgivet af Dansk Arbejdsmands Forbund., Copenhagen, |: 
mark. Monthly. 
*Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyré. (Journal du Bureau Central de Stat 
tique du Royaume de Norvége.) Kristiania, Norway. Monthly. 2.00 | 
(53.6 cents) a year. 
Meddelelsesblad. Utgit av Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisation i Norge. Kr 
tiania, Norway. Monthly. Kr. 0.50 (13.4 cents) a year. 
Samfundets Kray. Social tidskrift. Udgivet af Oplysningsselskabet det Soci 
sekretariat. Copenhagen, Denmark. Bimonthly. 2 kr. (53.6 cents) a year. 
Snedkerforbundets Fagblad. Udgivet of Snedkerforbundet 1 Danmark. Coper 
hagen, Denmark. Bimonthly. 
Social Forsorg. Tidskrift for social forsikring og forsgrgelse samt arbejderbeskytte!s 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Monthly. 4 kr. ($1.07) a year. 
*Social Tidskrift. Utgivenav Socialstyrelseni Finland, Helsingfors, Finland. 4 
6 numbers. 1 mark (26.8 cents) a year. 
*Sociala Meddelanden. Utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, Sweden 
Monthly. 3 kr. (80.4 cents) a year. 
*Sociale Meddelelser. Utgit ay Departementet for Sociale Saker. Kristiania, \ 
way. Bimonthly. 1 kr. (26.8 cents) a year. 4 
*Statistiske Efterretninger. Udgivet of det Statistiske Departement. Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Monthly. 1 kr. (26.8 cents) a year. 
Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift for Politik, Statistik, Ekonomi. Utgiven ay Fahlbeckska 
Stiftelsen. Lund, Sweden. 5 numbers. 7.50 kr. ($2.01) a year. 
Tidskrift fér den Svenska Pensionsférsikringen. Organ for Foreningen fér Framjande 
av den Svenska Pensionsiérsikring. Stockholm, Sweden. 10 numbers. 6 kr. 
($1.34) a year, 
[1902] 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND MEXICO. 
(The publications which are prece led by an asterisk (*) are official.) 


*Roletfm da Directoria de Industria e Commercio. Sio Paulo, Brazil. Monthly. 

*Zoletim do Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. Sio Paulo, Brazil. Quarterly. 

*Boletin de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. Organo de los Departamentos de Indus- 
trias, de Comercio y de Trabajo. Mexico City, Mexico. Monthly. $5 a year. 

*Boletin de la Union Industrial Argentina. Buenos Aires, Argentina. Monthly. 

*Boletin de la Direccién General de Estadistica y Departamento Provincial del 
Trabajo. La Plata, Argentina, Quarterly. 

*Boletin del Departamento Nacionaldel Trabajo, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Monthly. 

*Boletin Minero. Organo del Departamento de Minas. Mexico City, Mexico. 
Monthly. $10.50 a year: 

*(rénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
[The publicatiors which are preceded by an asterisk (*) are official.) 


*Boletim da Previdéncia Social. Ministério do Trabalho. Lisbon, Portugal. Quar- 
terly. 1$00 ($1.08) a year. 

*Poletin del Consejo Superior de Emigracién. Madrid, Spain. Monthly. 5 pesetas 
(96.5 cents) a year. 

*PBoletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Madrid, Spain. Monthly. 3 francos 
57.9 cents) a year, 

Butlleti del Museu Social. Barcelona, Spain. Monthly. 3 pessetes (57.9 cents) a 
year. 

Estudiosde Deusto. Revista bimestral publicada por el Colegio de Estudios Superiores 
de Deusto. Bilboa, Spain. 5.50 pesetas ($1.06) a year. 

Trabajo Nacional. Organo del Fomento del Trabajo Nacional. Barcelona, Spain. 
Monthly. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Monats-berichte der Zentralstelle (Stidtisches Arbeitsamt Ziirich). Zurich. 

Monats-berichte des Statistischen Amtes der stadt Ziirich. Zurich. 

Zeitschrift fir die Schweizerische Statistik und Volkswirtschaft. Hrsg. von der 
Schweizerischen Statistischen Gesellschait, Bern. Quarterly. Fr. 10.20 ($1.97). 


[1903] 








PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES, 




















































ALABAMA.—Department of Education. The plan of the State Board for Vocational 
Education vn Alabama under the Smith-Hughes Law, 1918-19. Montgomery, 1919. 
63 pp. Bulletin No. 61. 


ARKANSAS.—Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Third biennial report, 1917-18. Little 
Rock, 1919. 56 pp. 
Recommends the creation of a child labor division in the State department of 
labor; also that the minimum wage and maximum hour law be made applicable to 
all female workers. Statistics on coal production for the year ending June 30, 1918, 
show a total of 2,373,687 short tons produced in 155 mines by 4,425 miners and com- 
pany men. ‘There were 14 fatal and 150 nonfatal accidents during this period, giving 
a fatality rate of 3.16 per 1,000 employed. 
CALIFORNIA.—Commission of Immigration and TIousing. Annual Report, 1918. Sac- 
ramento, 1919. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains descriptions of the activities of the commission’s bureau of housing and of 
the bureau of immigrant education; also articles on labor camp inspection and sani- 
tation. Gives an account of the great improvement in living conditions at labor 
camps since the enforcement of the labor camp sanitation law was placed in the hands 
of the commission in 1915, and notes the better class of labor obtainable and the 
resultant freedom from labor disturbances. 
— ——A manual for home teachers. Sacramento, 1919. 47 pp. 
Based upon the practical experiences of pioneer home teachers. It is intended 
to provide answers to the frequent questions sent to the commission not only from 
California but also from other States, and to furnish a guide to those desiring to beyin 
the work of home teachers. 
CoLoravo.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Sixteenth biennial report, 1917-18. Denver, 
1918. 145 pp. 
This report is a brief review of the work of the bureau, including factory inspection, 
free and private employment agencies, wage claim branch, reports on strike settle- 
ments, and an account of its activities in the enforcement of labor laws. It contains 
tables showing rates of wages in various occupations and retail prices of food, coal, 
and dry goods. 
Disrricr or CotumB1a.— Minimum Wage Board. The cost of living of wage-earning 
women in the District of folumbia. [Washington, 1919.) 7 pp. Bulletin No. 1. 
Compares the cost of living of wage-earning women in the District of Columbia in 
1916 and 1918, this data being prepared for presentation to a conference to make 
recommendations as to standards of minimum wage. The result of the work of the 
conference is given in the Monruty Lasor Review for May, 1919, in an article on 
Minimum Wage in the District of Columbia (pp. 216-219). 
lowa.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report for the biennial period ending Jun 
1918. Des Moines, 1918. 216 pp. 
Presents statistics of manufactures, data as to factory inspection, child labor, labor 
organizations, arbitration and conciliation, and the work of the free State employ- 
ment bureau. The predominating industry of the State is agriculture, since 41.5 per 
cent of the males over 14 years of age and 36.3 per cent of all persons over 14 years of 
age engaged in gainful occupations were, on January 1, 1915, according to State 
census, found in agricultural pursuits. Average wages of farm labor rose from $28.15 
(summer months) and $21.13 (winter months) in 1910 to $38.95 and $31.55, respectively 
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in 1917. The membership of trade-unions at December 31, 1917, as reported by the 
unions, was 53,944, or an increase of 5,581 (11.5 per cent) over 1915. Of the total 
members in 1917, 15,160, or 28.1 per cent, were members of the United Mine Workers 
of America. A special investigation of 650 children holding work permits in 22 cities 
showed that 113, or 17.4 per cent, had begun but had not completed the course in 
high school. Of the remainder, 170, or 26.2 per cent, had completed grammar 
school and of this number 137, or 80.6 per cent, were receiving wages of $8 and less 

per week. The report presents a table of union scale of wages paid in 1915 and 1917. 

Massacnuusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Twelfth annual report on the public employ- 
ment offices for the year 1918. Boston, 1919. 34 pp. Public document No. 8v. 

‘This report is noted on page 132 of this issue of the Monruty Lapor Review. 

——— Minimum Wage Commission. Sixth annual report for the year ending November 
$6, 1918. Boston, 1919.+ 61 pp. 

This report is summarized on pages 205 to 207 of this issue of the Montruny Lasor 

RevIew. 

New Yorxk.—IJndustrial Commission. Bureau of Statistics and Information. A plan 
for shop safety, sanitation, and health organization. Albany, January, 1919. 32 
pp. Special Bulletin No. 91. 

Weekly earnings of women in five industries (paper bores, shirts and 
collars, confectionery, cigars and tobacco, and mercantile establishments). Albany, 
February, 1919. 21 pp. Special Bulletin No. 92. 

This report was summarized on pages 212 to 214 of the March, 1919, issue of the 

Monruty Labor Review. 

— —— Bureau of Women in Indusiry. The industrial replacement of men by women 
in the State of New York. |New Yorkj Murch, 1919. 69 pp. Special Bulletin 
No. 93. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 221 to 226 of this issue of the Monruty 

Lasor Review. 





—_—_— ——._— 


On1o..—Industrial Commission. Statistics of mines und quarries in Ohio, 1917. Coluine 
bus, November 8, 1918. 98 pp. Report No. 36. 
This report is noted on page 237 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Revirw 


—— —— Department of Investigution and Statistics. Union scale of wages and hours 
of labor in Ohio on May 15, 1918. Columbus, 1919. 47 pp. Report No. 37. 

This report, which is the fifth of the series, gives rates of wages and hours of Jabor 

for bakery, brewery, building, metal, and printing trades and for street railway em- 


ployees and teamsters and chautfeurs, in 14 Ohio cities. 


Ox.anoma.—State Council of Defense. Offcial report, from May, 1917, to January 1, 
1919, containing the war activities of the State of Oklahoma. Oklahoma City, March 
7, 1919. 55 pp. 


Unirep States.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Agriculiure and Forestry. Govern- 
ment control of the meat-packiny industry. Hearings on 8. 5805, a bill to stimulate 
the production, sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock products, and for other 
purposes. Washington, 1919. 2 volumes. Part 1, 814 pp.; Part 2, pages 815- 
2108. 





Committee on the Judiciary. Brewing and lijuor interests and Germar 
propaganda. fLlearings, pursuant to S. Res. 207. Washington, 1919. 2 vols. 
2,975 pp. 

S. Res. 307 is a resolution authorizing and directing the Committee on the Jiidiciary 
5 5 . 
to eall for certain evidence and documents relating to charges made against the 

United States Brewers’ Association and allied interests and to submit a report of 

their investigation to the Senate. 
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Unitep States.—Congress. Senate. Vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled ‘y 
industry. Jot hearings before the Committees on Education and Labor, on 
S. 4922. 65th Congress, ?d sess. Washington, 1919. 86 pp. 

S. 4922 is a bill to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persion: 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment. The hear- 
ings were held on December 10, 11, and 12, 1918. 

—— Council of National Defense. Womun’s Committee. Food production and ho: 
economics department. Agencies for the sale of cooked foods without prosit. 
survey of their development with particular reference to their social and econo: 
effect. Prepared by Iva Lowther Peters. Washington, 1919. 77 pp. 

- Department of Commerce. Report of the Secretary and reports of bureaus, 11> 
Washington, 1919. 886 pp. 

—— —— Bureau of Standards. Report of conference at the Bureau of Standards : 
industrial safety codes, January 15, 1919, and proposal fur the ‘organization of | 
American Standards Association. Washinyton, 1919. 8 pp. 

—— Department of the Intertor. Bureau of Education. Commercial education, 
Frank V. Thompson. Washington, 1919. 11 pp. Bulletin No. 18. 


Educational work of the churches in 1916-1918. Washington, 191) 
53 pp. Bulletin No. 10. 
Bureau of Mines. Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1918. Waus/- 
ington, 1919. 61 pp. 
This report is noted on pages 235 to 237 of this issue of the Monrury Lan. 
REVIEW. 











Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1%. 
Washington, 1919. 62 pp. Technical Paper 213. 

This report-is noted: on pages 234 and 235 of this issue of the Monrury Lasun 
REVIEW. 

Reclamation Service. Work and homes for our fighting men. Washingi 
1919. 23 pp. 

The title page of this pamphlet indicates its contents, as follows: 

President Wilson urges support of the plan; Secretary Lane tells what the plan 
is; the pending bill which, if passed, will make the plan a reality; suggested bi!! 
for cooperation between the States and the United States; letters of inquiry from 
our fighting men; what other nations are doing. 

—— Department of Labor. Division of Negro Economics. Negro migration in 191: 
17. Washington, 1919. 158 pp. 

Employment Service. Annual Report of the Director General, fiscal year 
ing June 30, 1918. Washington, 1919. 59 pp. 

This report, which is the first to be prepared since the Fmployment Service \ 
established as a distinct branch of the Department of Labor, in January, 1918, de: 
largely with the last six months of the fiscal year. Much of the data contained in 1! 
report has appeared from time to time in the Monruiy Lasor Review. A summu: 
of the registrations, placements, etc., for the 14 months ending February, 1919, may | 
found in the April issue of the Review (p. 141). 

Information and Education Service. The new price revolution, by Irving Fish’. 
Washington, 1919. 7 pp. 

In Mr. Fisher’s opinion “‘we are threatened with a widespread business depression 
and from peculiar causes, for the unsound conditions usually preceding a widesprea 
business depression are absent. The main reason why business is not going ahea | 
better is that most people expect prices to drop. * * * This general conviction 
that prices are sure to drop is putting a brake upon the entire machinery of production 
and distribution. Readjustment waits because we keep on waiting for it.”’ The 
fundamental practical question confronting business men is whether the general level 
of prices is going to fall. Mr. Fisher expresses the conviction that ‘‘it is not going to 
fall much, if at all, We are on a permanently higher price level, and the sooner tle 
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business men of the country take this view and adjust themselves to it the sooner will 

they save themselves and the Nation from the misfortune which will come if we per- 

sist in our presen: false hope.”’ 

Unirep Srates.—Depariment of Labor. Information and Education Service. Prices 
during the war and the readjustment period, by T. S. Holden. Washington, 1919. 
1O pp. 3 charts. 

This is an address delivered before the American Institute of Architects, at New 
York, on April 9, 1919, by an investigator connected with the division of public works 
and construction developments of the Information and Education Service of the 
Department of Labor. He asserts that an extended study of prices has led the division 
to the conclusion ‘that a new price level has been established by economic conditions 
aitending the world war; and that economic forces appear to have already acted to 
stabilize prices at a level below which they are not likely to fall by any appreciable 
amount in the near future. * * * At the present time there is less concern over 
high prices than there is with regard to the stability of prices.”’ 

A comparison of the course of prices during the Civil War and the present war shows 
many points of similarity during the two war periods, but the course of prices during the 
present period of readjustment and the corresponding period following the Civil War 
shows more points of difference than of similarity. It was 13 years after the Civil War 
before prices returned to the prewar level. It is Mr. Holden’s opinion that the princi- 
pal cause of the return to the prewar level was “‘the fact that there was such abundant 
opportunity for the development of new and more economic methods of production in 
the shape of new forms of machinery and new kinds of business organizations. These 
opportunities we do not have at the present day in any measure comparable with the 
previous period.” 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education.—Commercial occupations—bookkee ping, 
general clerical work, stenography, retail selling, telegraphy and wireless operating, 
accounting, salesmanship, advertising, foreign trade service, secretarial work, life 
insurance salesmanship, office management, banking, and commercial teaching. 
Washington, February, 1919. 44 pp. Opportunity monograph, Vocational Rehae 
bilitation Series No. 23. 





—_—— 


Farm management as a vocation. Washington, February, 1919. 14 pp. 
Opportunity monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 21. 


—— — 





General farming. Washington, February, 1919. 22 pp. Opportuntty 
monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 26. 


—— —— Leather working trades. Washington, February, 1919. 14 pp. Oppor- 
tunity monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 27. 


—- —— Occupations in navy yards: Shop trades. Washington, March, 1919. 81 
pp. Opportunity monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 28. 


—— —— Occupations in the electrical manufacturing industries—engineering and 
drafting, coil winding and taping, coilimpregnating and painting, coil placing and 
connecting, assembling, inspection and repair, and testing. Washington, February, 
1919. 14 pp. Opportunity monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 25. 





The printing trades—hand compositors, linotype operators and machinists, 
monotype operators and machinists, stonemen, proof readers and copyholders, copy 
writers, pressmen, bindery workers, stockmen and paper culters, cost clerks, layout men, 
salesmen, estimators, and foremen and managers. Washington, February, 1919. 
14 pp. Opportunity monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 24. 


—- —— Teaching asa vocation. Washington, February, 1919. 14 pp. Opportunity 
monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 22. 


a G02. hone Steam railroads, street railways, wagons, automobiles, 
boats. Washington, March, 1919. 35 pp. Opportunity monograph, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Series, No. 380. 


—— —— Treatment and training for the tuberculous, with standards by which to deter- 
mine proper training and occupations for the tuberculous soldier, sailor, or marine. 
Washington, March, 1919, 22 pp. Bulletin No. 29. Reeducation Series No. 5. 
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Unirtep Srates.—IJnterstate Commerce Commission. Collisions, derailments, and other 
accidents, resulting in injury to persons, equipment, or roadbed, arising from the 
operation of railways used in interstate commerce. April, May, and June, 1918. 
Washington, 1919. 27 pp. Accident Bulletin No. 68. 


— National Adjustment Commission. Chairman’s report for the period ending 
December 31, 1918. Washington, 1919. 174 pp. 

This report is summarized on pages 167 and 168 of this issue of the Monruty Labor 
Review. 

—— Navy Department. Solicitor. The eight-hour law. Comprising the statutes, 
decisions of the Attorney General, decisions of the courts, and the Executive ord 
suspending vis provisions. Washington, 1918. 102 pp. 

—— Treasury. Annual report of the Secretary on the state of the finances for the fis: 
year ended June 30, 1918, with appendixes. Washington, 1919. 983 pp. 

Sections are devoted to war-risk insurance, retirement of civil-service employees, 
assistance to farmers, and public health. 

Wisconsin.—ZIJndustrial Commission. Sixth report of the Citizens’ Committee on Unen 
ployment and the Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee, November 1, 1916, io 
June 30, 1918. [Madison.| February, 1919. 12 pp. 


OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA.—Departamento Nactonal del Trabajo. Boletin No. 40. Buenos Aires, 
February, 1919. 123 pp. 

This bulletin, because of the importance of the seamen’s strike in Buenos Aires 
is a historical review of the aims, antecedents, organization, and strength of (| 
Maritime Workers’ Union. The full text of its constitution, its history, growth. and 
expansion, and detailed descriptions of its action in the various strikes that it hss 
carried on are given in this bulletin. The study of which this bulletin forms a par 
begins with the founding of the first labor federation in Argentina in 1890, and follow 
the movement through to the end of 1918. 

Avustrratia (New Soutn WaLes).—Board of Trade interim report on the prevali) 


of miners’ phthisis and pneumoconiosis in certain induswies. Vol. 1, Report 
appendixes, 212 pp. Vol. I, Evidence and exhibits. 390 pp. Sydney, 191%. 


Vol. I is the report of the Board of Trade of New South Wales which was cui 
missioned in the summer of 1918 to determine (1) to what extent miners’ phthi-: 
exists among employees in metalliferous mines, in the rock chopping and sew. 
mining industry, and in ore treatment, refining, and reduction works; (2) whether 
this disease should be ineluded in the schedule of the workmen’s compensation a: 
1916, and if so, upon what terms; (3) to what extent pneumoconiosis exists amon 
quarrymen, stonemasons, and other employees working in stone; and (4) whi’ 
relief, additional or alternative to the inclusion in the schedule of the workmen 
compensation act, 1916, should be provided in respect of the incidence of the disea 
upon any of the individual classes mentioned in this series of questions. Consi: 
erable space is devoted to a compilation of physiological and pathological data am | 
of laws and opinions collected from foreign experience. The board concludes thai 
the cases of stonemasons and sandstone quarrymen who “die of phthisis of all form 
twelve and nine times as frequently as the statistical class known as ‘all occupic: 
males over 15 years of age,’ that is, the male members of the community who may 
be regarded as breadwinners,’’ call for immediate relief. With respect to the other 
occupations named, the board does not regard its investigations as closed. It is 
recommended ‘that a plan for the compensation of stonemasons and quarryime! 
to accord, mutatis mutandis, with that contained in the Workmen's Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act of England (8 and 9 George V, chap. 14) should be forthwith instituied 
in this State.” 
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Braz (Sio Pavuto).—Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. Boletim Noe. 28 e 29, 
Anno. VII. Third and fourth quarters, 1918. Sdo Paulo, 1919. Pp. 427-506. 
This volume contains the text of a proposed accident compensation law for Drazil, 
the text of an agreement for the conciliation of dispytes between certain employers 
and their employees in Rio de Janeiro, and the text of the home-work law of Spain, 
effective July 5, 1918. Digests of the Brazil workmen’s compensation law as finally 
enacted, and of the home-work law of Spain, will be found, respectively, on pages 

269 to 271 and pages 274 to 277 of this issue of the Review. 

Canapa (OnTARIO).—Department of Public Works. Report of the trades and labor 
branch, including the reports of the superintendent of trades and labor, chairman 
of the board of stationary and hoisting engineers, chicf factory inspector, chief inspector 
of steam boilers, inspector of labor agencies, Province of Ontario, 1917. Toronto, 
1918. 91 pp. Illustrated. 

— Ontario Housing Committee. Report, including standards for inexpensive houses 
adopted for Ontario, and typical plans. Toronto, 1919. 187 pp. Folded plans. 
Illustrated, 

This report is reviewed on pp. 291 to 297 of this issue of the Monrury Lapor 

REVIEW. 

—— (QueBEc).—Department of Labor. Laws: Inspection of factorics and public 
buildings. 112 pp. Illustrated. 

Compilation of the labor laws of the Province of Quebec. Includes several articles 
on the subject of occupational diseases. 

Fixtann.—IJndustristatistik dr 1915. Statistique des industries, année 1915.  Telsing- 
fors, 1917. 2? iS pp. Bidrag fill Finlands O fhicte lla Stat istik. 18°; Industristat istik. La 

Comprises the census of manufactures of Finland for the year 1915 with com- 

parative data for the years 1911 to 1914. 

— Ur Terstidskassor dr 1916. Fh lsingfors, 1918. 68 pp. Bidraqg till Finlands 
Officiella Statistik, 26; Arbetsstatistik. 

Report for the year 1916 concerning the operations and finances of the mutual 
benefit societies of Finland. 

TRA NCE.— Direction di l’assurancé s et de la Préi OYyance Socials a Rap pe rt sur 1 4 
opérations des caisses d’épargne ordinaires. Année, 1913. Paris, 1915. 77 pp. 

This report shows in detail the operations of the savings funds in 1913. There were 

550 funds in operation at the close of the year, having 8,659,551 depositors, with funds 

amounting to 4,011,424,748.86 frances ($774,204,977) on deposit. 

— Ministére de V Agriculture. Service de la Main-D’Ocuvre agricole. Les mutilés 
aux champs. 2. éd. Paris, 19, Rue de Varenne, 1918. 128 pp. Illustrated. 

This brochure, called The wounded men to the fields, is one of the publications 
of the Service of Agricultural Labor, the special effort of which is to encourage and 
facilitate the establishment of disabled soldiers in agricultural work. It contains 
letters addressed to the Service by the Ministries of Agriculture and Supplies, a table 
showing classification of disabilities, list of agricultural callings that can be followed 
by wounded men, a table of such callings that can be exercised by wounded men 
according to their particular disability, and reports on different branches of agricul- 
ture, containing such information as would be helpful to men in selecting a vocation. 

This volume is sent free of charge to all wounded men upon request. 

Great Britatn.—Board of Trade. Report on the increased employinent of women 
during the war in the United Kingdom, with statistics up to April, 1918. London, 
1919. 16 pp. Cd. 9164. Price, 2d. net. 

—— —— Water Power Resources Comiiitee. Interim report. London, 1919. 6 
pp. Map. Cmd.79. Price, 2d. net. 

The main purpose of this report is to bring to notice certain practicable water-power 
schemes which may prove of assistance to the Board of Trade and to the Ministry of 

Reconstruction in providing employment for labor, not only on the works themselves, 
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but also in consequent and auxiliary trades such as quarrying, cement making. st, 
constructional work, hydraulic and electrécal plant manufacture, ete. 
GREAT Brirain.—Committee on Staffs. Fourth interim report of the comn 
appointed to inquire into the organization and staffing of Governinent o// 
London, 1919. 12 pp. Cmd.61. Price, 2d. net. 
—— —— Final report cf the commitiee appointed to inquire into the organization 
staffing of Government offices. London, 1919. 8 pp. Cmd. 62. Price, 1d. x 
—— Home Department. Disabled sailors and soldiers compensation coinmittee. ht 
of the departmental committee on compensation for disabled sailors and soldiers 
workmen’s compensation act, 1906. London, 1919. Spp. Cmd. 49. Price, 1d 
—- Local Government Board. Alkali, etc., Works Regulation Act, 1906. Tech, 
index to the alkali reports, with appendix. 1894 to 1917. London, 1919. 5. 
Price, 18. net. 





Housing. Financial assistance to public utility societies. London, 1919. 
Cmd. 89. Price, id. net. 
— Manuals of Emergency Legislation. Supplement dated December 31, 1918, t 
focd supply manual. London, 1918. 820 pp. Price, 3s. net. 
Supplement to the July, 1918, edition of the food supply manual. It contain 
the orders of the food controller, the Local Government Board, and the secretar 
Scotland ancillary thereto which were made during the period August 1 to Dece: 
31 and were in force or about to be enforced at the latter date. 





Military service (civil liabilities) grants. Advisory committee. Interim repor: 
the period ending 25th May, 1918. London, 1919. 8 pp. Cmd. 39. Price, 1d. 
States that from May 26, 1916, to May 25, 1918, there were 425,999 application: 
assistance from those who were unable by reason of their undertaking military ser 
to meet their financial obligations. Of this number, 272,521 received grants amoun 
to £5,262,295 ($25,608,959). 

Ministry of Labor. Regulations made by the military service (civil liabilities) « 
mittee, with the concurrence of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Trea: 
London, 1919. 4pp. Cmd. 8&8. Price, 1d. net. 





— Ministry of Reconstruction. Reconstruction problems 15. Juvenile employ 
London, 1919. 24 pp. 


The following excerpts from the section, presenting a summary of the recomme: 
tions of the Ministry of Reconstruction onthe subject of juvenile employment, 1 
be noted: 


Provision should be made ferthwith for setting up Juvenile employment commit’ 
in those areas where no committee exists and where a considerable number of juven 
are employed. 

The juvenile employment committees should be recognized as the authorit, 
supervising the development of the industria] situation and for evolving plans {« 
control. To this end they should immediately form an estimate of the numbe: 
young persons likely to be discharged, the probable demand for juvenile workers, « 
the number of those for whom no alternative employment will be available. 

With a view to withdrawing from industry young persons now engaged in it, : 

providing for their higher education, the Government should, as soon as possible, m: 
provision for enabling an increase to be made in the number of scholarships and ima: 
tenance allowances tenable at places of higher education. 
The factory acts should be amended in such a way as to establish a normal work 
week for young persons of, at any rate, not more than 48 hours (work and school); a! 
ish night work for young persons; and bring within the protection of the law your: 
persons who are at present outside the scope of the acts. 

Maintenance grants should be provided for all young persons thrown out of ©: 
ployment, and provision made for setting up centers for instruction and recreation ! 
all young persons who are unemployed, and residential camps. 


—— —— Reconstruction problems 16. Prices during the war and after. London, Mar 
8, 1919. 105 pp. 
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Great Brirain.— Ministry of Reconstruction. Advisory council. Report of the com- 
mitice of chairmen on electric power supply. London, 1919. 8 pp. Cmd. 98. 
Price, 1d. net. 

Recommends that ‘‘ electrical power should be generated and transmitted through- 
out the United Kingdom upon a single unified system, organized and conducted upon 
commercial lines, under State regulation and with such financial cooperation on the 
part of the State as may be found necessary in order to secure the speedy development 
of an effective system of electric supply throughout the Kingdom.”’ 

—— —— Jlousing (Financial Assistance) Committee. Interim report on public utility 
socicties. London, 1918, 16 pp. Cd. 9223. 

The committee was appointed in May, 1918, to investigate and report as to the 
practicability of assisting individuals or organizations to build dwellings for the 
working classes by means of loans, grants, or other subsidies through State or municipal 
banks or otherwise. 

Increased cost of building, high interest rates, artificial depression of rents by 
Government restriction, and the effects of the Government's assistance to local author- 
ities will, in the opinion of the committee, make it improbable that private enter- 
prises will furnish any appreciable number of houses without financial assistance from 
public funds. ‘The report deals only with public utility socictics because of certain 
advantages possessed by them. Some of the advantages are: (1) Employers are 
enabled to contribute toward housing for workmen free from the objections of the 
ordinary company housing; (2) employers may cooperate in housing work which 
single employers might not be able to undertake; (3) tenants are given an interest in 
the management and upkeep of the property, thus insuring their greater care of it; 
(4) the voluntary aid of local individuals is enlisted in effecting economies in con- 
struction and management, resulting in lower rents; (5) the society offers ‘‘an oppor- 
tunity for securing the social advantages of the tenant,’’ and in the case of societies 
in which employers have a share it makes for better relations between employer and 
employed. 

The committee recommends among other things: (1) That loans from public funds 
be made for a period not exceeding 50 years and up to 80 per cent of the value of the 
property offered as security, interest rates to be subject to periodic revision; (2) that 
capital grants be allowed up to 75 per cent of the difference between the approved 
cost and the estimated value of the houses on their completion; (3) that local authori- 
tics be empowered and encouraged to purchase land by agreement or compulsorily 
and to develop it and lease it, with or without development, to public utility societies 
at economic ground rents; and (4) that certain securities be required in cach case. 





Women’s Advisory Committee. Report on the domestic service problem, 
together with reports by subcommittees on training, machinery of distribution, organe 
ization, and conditions. London, 1919. 386 pp. Cmd. 67. Price, 3d. net. 

A digest of this report appears on pp. 226 to 229 of this issue of the Review. 

— Parliament, House of Commons. Select Committee on National Expenditure. 

Session, 1918. Report, together with the proceedings of the committee and the minutes 
. ’ ’ ™ . g - . 

of evidence taken before the subcommittee on the form of public accounts. London, 

1918. 318 pp. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Itaty.— Ministero per U’ Industria, il Commercio, e il Lavoro. Uficio del Lavaro. 
Inchiesta sui porticre. Rome, 1918. 49 pp. Pubblicazione dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, 
Series B, No. 48. 

This publication of the Italian Labor Office gives the results of an investigation by 
medical officers into the working and living conditions of doormen and janitors (por- 
tere) in private houses in 10 of the largest Italian citics. Doormen in private resi- 
dences are fairly well situated, while those in apartment houses are not. The latter, 
in addition to their duties as doormen, perform also the duties of janitor and are very 
poorly paid. Of those investigated 12.7 per cent received no pay at all, while 52.6 
per cent were paid at a rate of less than | lira (19.3 cents) per day. All of them receive 
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free lodging for themselves and family and in a great number of instances also free 

lighting. They depend largely on tips received from the tenants and many exercise 

another trade, such as that of cobbler, tailor, etc., in order to eke out a living. 

Iraty.— Minislero per I’ Industria, tl Commercio, e il Lavoro. Officio del Lavoro. J)- 
chiesta sulle condizioni det lavoratort Calbergo emensa. Rome, 1919. 83 pp. Pin 
blicazione dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, Series B, No. 49. 

A bulletin of the Italian Labor Office gives the results of an investigation into the 
working conditions of hotel and restaurant employees. The National Congress of the 
Italian Federation of Hotel and Restaurant Employees, held on March 11 and }2, 
1913, resolved to petition the Superior Labor Council to recommend legislation impr: - 
ing their working cor ditions, and in putsuance of this resolution sent a lengthy mer- 
orandum to the Superier Labor Council in February, 1914. The latter, after dis- 
cussing the demands set up in the memorandum, ordered the Labor Office to make an 
investigation, which was done by means of questionnaires sent to the Hotel a: 
Restaurant Owners’ Association and to a number of employees’ organizations. T 
qnestions related te the personnel employed (occupation, sex, adults, or juveni! 
the form of the labor contract, the use of employment bureaus, wages, tips, hours 
labor, rest periods, annual leave, discharge, hygiene and safety, insurance and lalwr 
organizations. The investigation covered 18,516 employees, scattered over the wh 
country. Of these, 1,160 were salaried employees, 7,524 waiters, 3,021 cooks, 5.0! 
were employed as laborers and cleaners, 580 as doormen, and 1,167 in various occup 
tions, such as elevator men, storekeepers, ete. As the working conditions vary great! v 
mm the individual localities and depend largely on local customs it is impossible 1) 
give a digest here of the data shown in the report. It ean, however, be stated that 
the wages of hotel and restaurant emplovees are very low, especially those of employers 
coming in contact with the public, such as waiters, chambermaids, porters, ete., who 
only receive a nominal salary and are nearly entirely Cependent on tips for th: ir 
ving. The hours of labor are excessively long, the daily average in hotels bei 
15 hours and in restaurants 16 hours. 

NETHERLANDS.—Depariement van Arbeid. Centraal verslag der Arbeidsinspectie 191). 
Arnhem, 1918. xxrvvi, 515, rxii pp. 
Report of the factory inspection service of Netherlands for the year 1917. 
—— Rijksverzekeringsbank. Verslag, 1917. The Hague, 1919. 172, vi pp. 

A report of the operation of the State insurance bank, organized for the admin: 
tration of the Dutch compensation act of 1901. There were 12,916 insured establi 
ments, covering 102,432 policies; 83,416 accidents were reported; and 79,460 injuri: 
compensated. The following table shows the recognized insurance agencies, wit 
distribution of compensation as paid by each. 

AMOUNT PAID IN BENEFITS (MEDICAL COSTS, BURIAL EXPENSES, ACCIDENT COM- 
PENSATION TO DEPENDENTS, ETC.), CLASSIFIED BY INSURANCE CARRIERS, U5- 
DER THE DUTCH COMPENSATION LAW, 1905, 1910-1917. 











State Employers ’ 
Year. Insuranee carrying e eons Total. 
Bank. own risk. — 
Pet issessee $266, 430 $37, 543 $534,558 | F838, 531 
- aaa 604, 290 46, 825 661,634 | 1,312,749 
| een 648, 025 56, 569 738,967 | 1,443,561 
A942... ...c00 109, 089 66,074 820,805 | 1,615,918 
mec Bete | ee | aot | baie 
oceccces- (O¢, 5d, 9 ; ’ , S4o, 04 
BGS. . 0000. 736, 059 90,207 | 1,058,174 | 1,884,340 
ae 769, 421 112,979 | 1,156,472 2,038, 872 
| RIMS 833, 729 151, 021 | 1, 276, 543 2, 266, 293 
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Norway (CHRISTIANIA ).—Statistiske kontor. Statistist aarbok, 1917. Christiania, 
1918. xiii, 245 pp. 

Statistical yearbook of the city of Christiania, containing, among other things, 
statistics on occupations, manufacturing, prices, municipal wages, public charity, 
relief funds, etc. 

Sw eEpEN.—NSocialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstéllelser + Sverige dr 1917. Stockholm, 1919. 

. vitt, 103 pp. Sveriges O fiicietla Statistik, Socialstatistil.. 

Comprises the official report on strikes and lockouts in Sweden, 1917. During the 
vear there occurred 458 strikes, 8 lockouts, and 9 mixed disputes, a total of 475. This 
is the largest number reported in any year since the Government began conducting 
investigations in 1993. The number of workmen affected was 46,701. Eighty per 
cent of the conflicts were for increased wages and 5 per cent for union recognition. 
About a fourth of the strikers were engaged in strikes which resulted in favor of the 
employers, and over two-fifths in those which resulted in favor of the workers, while 
less than one-third were engaged in strikes which were settled by compromise. The 
largest number of strikes occurred in the building industry and affected 10,830 work- 
ers, followed by tnose in the iron and steel and metal trades, which affected 16,136 
workmen. 

Union or Souta Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of production. 
Statisties of factories and productive industries (excluding mining and quarrying) 
in the Union for the year 1916-17. Pretoria, 1918. 153 pp. Second industrial 
census, 1918. U.G. No. 51—1918. 

Statistical tables, among which are tables showing the average number of persons 
employed in factories in connection with each class of industry in the several Provinces 
of the Union and in certain industrial centers; average number of persons employed 
in connection with factories, classified according to race and sex; number and _per- 
centage of persons of each race employed in connection with each class of industry 
in the several Provinces of the Union; classification of factories in the Union according 
to the average number of persons employed; salaries and wages paid to persons em- 
ployed in connection with each class of industry in the several Provinces of the Union: 
and other related matters. 

Urvevuay.—Dvueccién General de estadistica. Anuario estadistico. Libro XX VT. 
Montevideo, 1918. 624 pp. 

In this volume, the yearbook of Uruguay, comparative vital, migration, financial, 
agricultural, and commercial statistics are given covering the period 1901-1916. 


UNOFFICIAL, 


AcapeMy OF Pouiticat Sctence. Proceedings. Volume 8, No. 2. February, 1919. 
War labor policies and reconstruction. New York, Columbia University, 1919. 
224 pp. 

This issue contains a series of addresses and papers presented at the 
Reconstruction Conference held under the auspices of the Academy of 
Political Science in the city of New York, December 6-7, 1918. The articles 
include: Women in industry, by Mary Elizabeth Dreier; Women’s invasion of 
industry and changes in protective standards, by Mary Van Kleeck; Will 
women retire from industry with return of peace? by Mary Anderson; Women 
in the railroad service, by Pauline Goldmark; New scientific standards for pro- 
tection of workers, by Alice Hamilton, M.D.; Women in industry in France during 
the war, by Marguerite Bourat; Women in industry in England during the war, by 
Hfelen Fraser; American labor readjustment proposals, by Matthew Woll; British 
labor reconstruction proposals and the American labor attitude, by H. F. Laski; 
Effect of Federal control on railway labor, by W. S. Carter; Collective bargaining— 
the democracy of industry, by R. F. Caldwell; Humanizing the management of in- 
dustry, by Sam A. Lewisohn; Adjustments of wages and conditions of employment, 
by V. Everit Macy; Adjustments of wages and conditions of employment under 
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governmental control of industry, by G. H. Sines; Standard of living as a basis for wage 

adjustments, by William F. Ogburn; Effect of present methods on future wage adjust- 

ments, by Henry R. Seager; Necessity for maintenance of labor standards during 
demobilization, by G. 8. Arnold; The demobilization of labor in war industries and 
in military service, by Albert Shaw; Getting men back on the land, by William Kent; 

English agricultural labor problems and the food problem, by Sophia Carey; The 

Government’s responsibility for disabled industrial workers, by Thomas B. Love: 

The restoration of disabled soldiers to industrial service, by Albert H. Freiberg, M. D.-: 

Effect of war conditions on Negro labor, by George Edmund Haynes; The United States 

Employment Service in relation to the demobilization of labor, by Nathan A. Smyth; 

The rate of demobilization and the labor market, by W. H. Hamilton; Discussion 

of thé demobilization of labor in war industries and in military service, by W. H. 

Webster and Augustine Davis; Our industrial victory, by Frank A. Vanderlip, Charles 

M. Schwab, Samuel Gompers, and William Howard Taft; and Appendix, Our indus- 

trial victory, by Samuel McCune Lindsay. 

ALLEN, CHARLES R. The instructor, the man, and the job. A handbook for instructors 
of industrial and vocational subjects. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. 
373 pp. 

This book is intended to serve two purposes—as a handbook for instructors in indus- 
trial plants and as ‘‘instruction notes”’ in instructor-training courses. The materia! 
presented has been developed out of notes originally used in instructor-training courses 
and subsequently modified for the training of shipyard instructors in connection wit 
the instructor training work of the Emergency Fleet Corporation under the directiv 
of the author. The book therefore presents not abstract theory, but practical metho:- 
based on sound principles developed out of the author’s own experience. 

AMERICAN Economic AssociaTION. Committee on war finance. Report. [New Yor! 
December, 1918. 127 pp. 

Discusses the general subject of war finance under five heads—income and excess- 
profits taxes, consumption and other indirect taxes, Federal land and capital taxes, 
public credit, and fiscal aspects of bank credit and currency. 

AnprE, Louts. Les accidents du travail. New edition, with synoptical tables. Puris 
[1916], 160 pp. 

This is a compilation of the French compensation law and amendment to May ~), 
1909, with a discussion of its general application. 

ANTHRACITE Boarp oF ConciLiaATION. Reports. Vol. 5, April 1, 1913, to March 
1916, 388 pp.; vol. 6, April 1, 1916, to March 81, 1917, 863 pp. Hazleton, Iu, 
1916 and 1918. 

These reports show that a total of 569 grievances were settled by the board. T/i 
however, does not include a large number of grievances settled by members of the board 
of conciliation in their respective districts. A circular put out by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, Philadelphia, accompanying volume 6, includes the following 
brief statement of procedure: 

If a man has a grievance, or thinks he has one, and it is found impossible or imprac- 
ticable to settle it through usual channels at the mine, he is privileged to carry his 
case before the board of conciliation. He goes before the board and tells his own story 
and is permitted to bring witnesses. Any man on the witness stand may be questioned 
by representatives of the other side or by any member of the board, but no attorneys 
are permitted to appear for either side, and no one is put under oath. Cases move 
with an easy and orderly informality, the sole idea being to get at the truth. 
ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. Proceedings of the fifth annual convention, Des Moines, Iowa, June 
24-28, 1918. Issued by the Investigation and Inspection Service of the United 
States. Washington, 1919. 112 pp. 

Contains, besides the proceedings, a section giving the history and stating the aims 

and purposes of the association. 


f 
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Bascom, Exrva L., aND MENDENHALL, Dororuy ReeEp. Child welfare. Selected 
list of books and pamphlets. Chicago, Amertcan Medical Association [1918]. 40 pp. 


Bourat, Marauerrre. Le salarie minimum en France et en Angleterre. Paris, 1917. 
16 pp. Extratt de “ T’ Avenir,’ Aotit-Septembre, 1917. Price, 80 centimes. 


BrissenvEN, Pavt Frepericx. The I. W. W. A study of American syndicalism. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, 1919. 482 pp. (Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, ed. by the Faculty of Political Sctence, Columbia Unt 
versity, vol. 83, whole No. 198). 

This volume presents a historical and descriptive sketch of the “ drift from parlia- 
mentary to industrial socialism,’’ as epitomized in the career of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The book does not aim to supply any extensive analysis of the 
background of the movement, or the economic and political conditions of its birth 
and growth; it furnishes a rather running account of the salient episodes in the career 
of the I. W. W., and a critical analysis of their economic platform. 

The I. W. W. was formally launched in 1905. In 1908 a marked division occurred 
within the organization, and since that time two distinct branches have existed 
side by side. The fight within the organization has turned upon the vexed question 
of the relationship that should exist between the union and the political parties. 
The so-called “original” I. W. W. has emphasized the principles of industrial unionism; 
the organization of trade-unions along lines of industry rather than lines of trade or 
craft. Politically this group has been collectivist or socialistic in doctrine, accepting 
parliamentary methods of action, participating in elections, and relying on the suffrage 
to secure its ends. The more radical wing has been direct actionist, anarchistic, and 
syndicalist in its doctrine and methods. This latter group is the one which has 
figured in the textile strike of Lawrence, Mass., 1912, the \Vheatland riots in California, 
and the free-speech fights at Spokane, Wash., and Fresno and San Diego, Calif. 

Both branches of 1. W. W. have drawn their membership principally from the 
unorganized workers of the western lumber camps and metal-mining districts, and 
more recently from the unskilled and unorganized workers in the textile centers of 
the ast. The paid-up membership on January 1, 1917, is put at 60,000, the bulk 
of it distributed in the following industries: Textile, steel, lumber, mining, farming, 
railroad construction, and marine transportation. 

The I. W. W. “insist that no genuine democracy is possible in industry until those 
who do the work in a business (from hired president to hired common labor) control 
its management.’”’ The administrative unit advocated by the I. W. W. for securing 
this end is the industrial union. The organization proposes in general to extend the 
principles of representative government from the political to the economic field of 
action. 

Brookiyn [N. Y.] Pusiic Liprary. After war—whatf Trades and occupations. 
A classified list of some of the most useful books in the Brooklyn Public Library. 
Brooklyn, 1919. 80 pp. 


BULLETIN DE LA PARTICIPATION AUX BENEFICES. 40¢ annee, $¢-4¢ Uvratsons. Paris. 
1919. Pp. 121-196. 


A historical account of the profit-sharing scheme established by Baille-Lemaire at 
Crosne in 1885 is given in this bulletin. The company is now employing 400 persons. 
Since 1892 one-third of the annual net profits has been distributed among those who 
have been employed in the establishment five or more years, the amount distributed 
being 474,714 francs ($91,620). 


BUTTERFIELD, Kenyon L, The farmer and the new day. New York, The Mac Millan 
Co. 1919. $11 pp. 
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CANADIAN RECONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION. Women’s Department. Women and 
reconstruction. [Toronto] Nov. 25,1918. 11 pp. 


An appeal put forth for the sake of interesting Canadian women in the economic 
and industrial problems of reconstruction. Aims to show the close connection between 
the home and the national welfare in such matters as production, foreign and domestic 
commerce, and the like. 

CARNEGIE IINDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Prace. D¢vision of economics and 
history. Preliminary economic studies of the war. No. 7. The financial history 
of Great Britain, 1914-1918, by Frank L. McVey. New York, Oxford University 

ress (American branch), 1918. 101 pp. “% 

No. 8. British war administration, by John A. Fairlie. New York, 

1919. $02 pp. 

No. 9. Influence of the Great War upon shipm 
Smith. New York, ion. 357 cS eng a ae 

CLEVELAND, Freperick A., AND ScHAFER, JoserH, EDITORS. Democracy in recon- 
struction. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 606 pp. 

A collection of papers by various authors, arranged under six general heads: Ideals 
of democracy, Institutions of democracy, Afterwar social problems, Afterwar labor 
problems, Afterwar transportation problems, and Afterwar political problems. A 
chapter on Social insurance, by Samuel McCune Lindsay, gives a concise history of 
the subject in America and certain European countries. The section on Afterwar 
labor problems contains chapters on Demobilization and unemployment, by Harold G. 
Moulton, and on Capital and labor, by William IF. Ogburn. The latter is an impartial 
summary of the problems involved in the relationship between capital and labor 
during reconstruction. In the former the author strongly advocates the provision of 
buffer employment on public works as the best insurance against the dangers attend- 
ing unemployment, and says: ‘‘But we can not make adequate preparations to meet 
the impending crisis without some sort of a Federal board of public works. * * * 
Nothing short of a Federal board of public works will enable us to develop a con- 
structive policy for meeting the problem of transition.”’ 

Cote, G. D.H. Labor in the commonwealth; a book for the younger generation. London, 
Pelican Press, 1919. 228 pp. . . 

Mr. Cole seeks to explain what labor and the labor movement are like and to 
elaborate a personal theory of labor’s place in the commonwealth. Labor, he believes, 
is not an abstract term, an element in production, a commodity which can be bought 
and sold, but that body of ‘‘individual men and women who, taken together, form 
the vast majority of the people in any commonwealth.”’ . | 

In contrast to this axiomatic definition of labor is the author’s conception of ‘‘the . 
commonwealth.’’ In his opinion the commonwealth is not an end in itself but a 
means to a ‘“‘good time.’’ In this commonwealth class conflicts will be removed by 
“the abolition of class distinctions and the establishment of a democratic industrial 
system.’’ In discussing the place of a modern State in such a commonwealth, the 
author, while admitting that the State will not necessarily cease to exist as a result ' 
of such development, is of the opinion that with class conflicts removed the ‘‘way 
will be clear for the re-creation of the State on truly democratic lines.’’ Guild social- 
ism would be an expression of the principles of democracy and self-government 
which the author sets forth. 

The development of the labor movement and its weakness and strength are briefly 
treated in the book, as is the question of the education of the working class. 

—— The payment of wages. A study in payment by results under the wage system, 
London, Fabian Research Department, 1918. Trade-union Sertes No. 5. 155 pp. 

Believing that the question of methods of wage payments will assume serious pro. 
portions during the reconstruction period, the author presents in this volume a dis- 
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cussion of various types of wage payments with their respective merits and defects 
and their applicability to different trades. Included in the number are piecework 
systems, bonus systems in general, the premium bonus system, and efficiency systems 
of payment. Collective bargaining, profit sharing, and commission systems are con- 
sidered in their relation to wages. An unusual feature of the book is that the subject 
of wage payments is approached from the standpoint of the trade-unionist. The 
author declares that ‘‘It is a suicidal policy for the trade-unions to leave payment 
by results unregulated, or to attempt to confront the scientific experts or the employ- 
ers without equally scientific knowledge in their own hands.”’ He believes that the 
trade-unions must either develop a science of wage payments of their own or give up 
the idea of future self-government in industry. Several appendixes contain material 
regarding piecework provisions of engineering agreements; piecework rules of trade- 
unions in the engineering, shipbuilding, and smaller metal trades; piecework rules 
and agreements in the woodworking and building trades; ‘‘pooling” and collective 
piecework; the premium bonus system; price lists; an: the grading of labor. There 
is a selected bibliography on wages and scientific management. 

Ducufne, Muz.G, Le travaila domicile. Ses miseres—ses dangers. Les moyens d’y 
remédver. Parts, 1914. 16 pp. Price, 25 centimes. 

The author presents a study of the question of home work considered objectively 
and analyzed in a scientific manner. 

Euras, Aangs M. When women know how. London, Nisbet & Co. (Ltd.), 1919. 144 
pP- 

A very simple and nontechnical consideration of the present-day position of women 
in domestic, social, and industrial life, based upon the experiences and observation 
of the daughter of a provincial doctor in a Lancashire town in social work in different 
parts of England and in three years’ war work in London offices. Chapters are devoted 
to women in the office, in the professions, and in the factory—‘‘A woman’s limita- 
tions,’”’ ‘‘To stabilize woman labor,’’ and ‘‘The woman of action.”’ 

Exy, Ricearp T. The world war and leadership in a democracy. New York, The 
Mac Millan Co., 1918. 189 pp. The Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and 
Sociology. 

The first half of this book is devoted to matters relating to the war. The latter 
part contains chapters on the struggle for equality of opportunity in American history, 
tests of actual and proposed social and political measures, the foundation of leader- 
ship, ideals of leadership, leadership in public life, and six lamps of social progress. 
The author states the six lamps to be unity in diversity; idea of service; leadership of 
the wise and good, which naturally follows from a recognition of the inequalities 
among men with respect to their powers; liberty—meaning freedom to act under the 
law; equality of opportunity; and fraternity. 

Fatrcuitp, ©. B., Jr. Training for the electric railway business. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1919. 155 pp. Illustrated. 

The purpose of this book, prepared under the supervision of T. E. Mitten, chairman 
of the executive committee, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.. is to explain nontechni- 
cally, the business side of electric railroading and, by defining the electric railway 
organization and its varied functions, to give an insight into the requirements, the 
opportunities, and the training involved in the several departments of the business. 
It includes chapters on organization, the executive and transportation functions, the 
engineering functions, the administrative functions, miscellaneous functions, qualifica- 
tions in general, and specific qualifications, technical training, and specialized courses 
of study. 
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Gooprion, B. F., Russer Oo. Saves TRAINING Department. A Wonder Book of 
Rubber. Akron, Ohio, 1917. 78 pp. Goodrich employees’ reading course. Vol. /. 


One of a series of 1] books published by this company for the purpose of placing at 
the disposal of its employees a means whereby a comprehensive knowledge of their 
business may be obtained. 

Harris, GARRARD. The redemp'ion of the disabled: A study of programs of rehabilita/ion 
for the disabled of war and of industry. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1919. 
$18 pp. JTllustrated. 

This book contains an excellent and sympathetic exposition of the problems of the 
handicapped man. A large part of it is devoted to the plans and policies of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in the administration of the vocational 
rehabilitation act, which became a lawin June, 1918. As the author is connected with 
the research division of this board he is able to speak with intimate knowledge of the 
rehabilitation work of which it has charge in this country. The first chapter is an 
introduction by Frank Billings, colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, which 
deals with physical reconstruction. The work then takes up in order the subjects of 
redemption of the disabled a social obligation. human wastage under the pension 
system, the Nation’s duty toward the individual. what the belligerent nations have 
undertaken, and the problem of reeducation. The history of the rehabilitation of the 
injured soldiers in different European countries and in Canada and other British 
dominions then follows, leading up to the problem in America, which is treated in 
detail. Referring to the training of disabled soldiers, the author gives the result of an 
examination of the first 159 cases approved for training by the Federal Board. ‘his 
shows that 63 different trades are represented in these cases, agriculture and allied 
occupations being the choice of the largest proportion (15.7 per cent) of the soldiers. 
The next choice was commercial education, and the third was general business educa- 
tion. Of these first 159 men some were placed directly in the trades or industry for 
special instruction, while the remainder were distributed among 44 colleges and tech- 
nical schools of acknowledged standing. 

Howe, Freperic C. The land and the soldier. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1919. 196 pp. 

An arguinent for the establishment of farm colonies in the United States to be made 
ready for sale and occupancy by the Government. An examination is made of the 
details involved in the conduct of such colonies and an account is given of ‘‘ America’s 
first colony ’—the State land settlement at Durham, Butte County. Calif.—and of the 
experience of other countries in land colonization. An appendix contains the drait 
of the bill prepared at the instance of the Secretary of the Interior for adoption by the 
several States, embod ving a proposal for the reclamation of waste land and thé develop- 
ment of farm colonies. Ina chapter on the redemption of farming, the author outlines 
conditions necessary for profitable farming and says that the following factors coexist 
in the countries in which agriculture is most eflicient and productive: Absence of 
tenancy; adequate, cheap, and wel!-organized means of distribution and marketing, 
owned by the State or the farmer; cheap credit; easy access to the land by men of small 
capital; and educational and recreational advantages. 

Hvoues, W. R., ep. New Town: A proposal in agricultural, industrial, educational, 
civic, and social reconstruction. Fidited for the New Toum Council by W. R. Hughes. 
London, J. M. Dent and Sons (Lid.), 1919. 141 pp. 

This book contains the outlines of a proposal to found a model country town in 
England which will embrace a reconstruction scheme in land tenure, housing, indus- 
try, agriculture, education, civic and domestic affairs, and bring all these sides of life 
into relation with each other. The plan outlined is to purchase ‘‘a portion of the 
surface of England, of about 3,000 acres, and to exemplify upon it a more rational 
method of arranging homes, workshops, and factories, so that its inhabitants shal! all 
be in some direct touch with Mother Earth, and yet so grouped that all kinds of healthy 
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and varied social intercourse is made easy.’’ The outline is divided into chapters 

called The proposal, The framework of New Town, The planning and building of New 

Town, New Town industry, Agriculture in New Town, New Town education, The 

homes and social life of New Town, and ‘Our appeal ’’—which is for the cooperation 

of men of technical and business experience, of trade-unionists and labor, ‘‘all who 
believe in the necessity for a new emphasis on full and free association in labor and in 
life.’’ of those who are anxious about the future of the [’nglish countryside, those who 
are concerned about the present educational system and methods, men and women 
who, because of the war, have lost their old positions, or wish to make a change into 
some work of more direct service to their nation, those who can not give personal 
service, but who can give money, women, now more free to cooperate with men than 

a ever before, and practical idealists, young and old, cautious and adventurous. 

‘ HussteIn, Josern. The world problem. Capital, labor, and the Church. New York, 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1918. 296 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED. Papers pre- 
sented at the conference, New York, March 18-21, 1919. Separately paged. 

These papers are printed in pamphlet form and cover the general subject of agri- 
cultural readaptation, methods of training, national organization of rehabilitation, 
placement of the disabled in employment, provision of artificial limbs and protheses, 
rehabilitation of crippled children, relation of pensions, compensation, and other 
allowances to rehabilitation, ete. 

JAPAN YEARBOOK. Complete cyclopedia of general os and statistics on 
Japan and Japanese terrttories for the year 1918. okio, 1918. 785, xlviii pp. 
Map. 

Chapters are devoted to population; charity and relief; education; justice, prisons, 
police, and sanitation; public works; and a chapter on social politics and labor prob- 
lems, which contains tables and other concise information of special interest to labor, 
including social organization, the factory law, factories under the factory law, insur- 
ance of workmen, wages, causes of poverty, women in industry, etc. Returns con- 
cerning strikes show that there were 397 in 1917, of which 167 were compromised, 87 
successful, 92 withdrawn, and 51 rejected as compared with 108 in 1916, of which 39 
were compromised, 17 successful, 39 withdrawn, and 13 rejected. The number of 
strikers in 1916 is given as 8,413, but corresponding [igures are not given for 1917. In 
almost all Government or private establishments of a large scope the insurance system 
is in force for mutual relief of members or their families. The following figures show 
the mutual relief arrangement in force in five governmental establishments at the 
end of March, 1917: Number of societies, 5; number of members, 217,953: number 
of persons helped, 56,487. Data for representative lines of factory business as com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce show the following scale of 
working hours in different industries: 


BCALE OF WORKING HOURS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN, 





Working hours. 





Industry. z 
Ordinary. |Maximum.| Minimum. 





ay i ea ee 13.0 | 18.0 8.0 
Spinning. . .. plinedttiaieclnoabibitenan 12.5 | 14.0 10. 5 

DE cick udsedadnsdosuacesse 125 | 15.5 @.5 
NS 4 10d. scdagnabedaasesens 12.0 15.5 8.5 
| EERE RE eae 11.5 | 14.5 9.0 
a SNS SE: 10.5 | 13.0 8.0 
Printing and binding............ 9.0 | 16.0 8.0 
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At Government works working hours are 10 on an average, and seldom exceed 12. 
Rest intervals are 45 minutes to one hour and monthly holidays are four or five. Wages 
of laborers and number of operatives in different industries are given. Information 
regarding the condition of female laborers is summarized in an article on pages 229 
and 230 of this number of the Montuty LABor Review. 


JAuRBGUY, Pizrre. L’industrie allemande et la guerre. Paris, 1918. 160 pp. 

A study, based on statistical data, showing the development of German industries 
during the war. The volume is divided into three parts. The first part attempts to 
show to what extent German industry of prewar times was dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for raw materials. The second part describes how Germany has tried to overcome 
the lack of raw materials, due to its being blockaded, through new processes of produc- 
tion of these materials or of substitutes for them. The third part of the volume is 
devoted to the afterwar plans of German industry for the recovery of its lost foreicn 
markets. It should be stated that the volume was published in February, 1918. i. e., 
at a time when Germany still had hopes of ending the war through a negotiated peace. 


Journal or Pouricat Economy. Vol. 27. No. 8. March, 1919. Chicago, Uni- 


versity af Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. 145-£24. Published by the Untversity of 
Chicago in cooperation with the Western Economic Society. 


An article on labor administration in the shipbuilding industry during war time, 
by P. H. Douglas and F. E. Wolfe, studies the labor problems of the shipbuilding 
industry as illustrating in a perhaps heightened form the difficulties which all war 
industries experienced. The article is divided into introduction and organization, 
created to deal with the labor problems, the latter being subdivided into (A) The 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, and (B) Organization inside the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to deal with labor—({1) General service division, (2) Industrial 
relations division, (3) Field organization of industrial relations division, and (4) 
Relation of shipbuilding labor administration to other war labor agencies. The 
authors agree that the following facts indicate some of the advantages of centralizing 
the control and administration of all matters of industrial relationship: ‘‘(a) There was 
afforded for the first time an opportunity to formulate definitely the labor policy of 
the corporation and to organize a comprehensive scheme for decentralizing the ad- 
ministration of labor matters; (6) the closer cooperation of the various sections con- 
duced to the use of similar administrative methods and interpretations of policies and 
to the avoidance of duplication of work, as in calling for unnecessary reports from the 
shipyards. It also made possible frequent conference and counsel on the part of the 
personnel of the division, and this created an ésprit de corps, and added to the general 
efficiency; (c) furthermore, a beginning of budgetary control of the labor administra- 
tion was now made possible and soon resulted in some economies.’’ A subsequent 
article will treat the functioning of the organizations upon the problems faced in 
shipbuilding during the war, and consider the principles underlying the actions taken. 

The magazine also contains the second installment of an article on food control 
and price fixing in revolutionary France, tracing the French experience in price 
regulation in 1793-94. 

JULLIARD, OnAaRLES. L’ Accoutumance aux Mutilations. Accidents du travail—Blessures 
de guerre. Paris, 1916. 264 pp., with 148 illustrations. 

This volume is a study on the subject of the functional adaptation of traumatizec! 
members to industrial work. In this study the factors considered are: Part 1, Age 
of injured person, nature of the injury, occupation, sex, etc.; Part II, Valuation of 
loss of earning capacity in various occupations resulting from mutilations, and period 
required after loss of parts in adapting mutilated members to perform certain classes 
of labor; and Part III, A study of wounds received in war. This study has received 
the approval of the Second Congress on Treatment of Accidents. 
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Macnes,J.L. Address delivered at the opening session of the first Jewish Labor Congress, 
New York, January 16,1919. Reprinted from The Jewish Forum, February, 1919. 


[New York], 1919. 8 pp. 

Mason, StrepHen C. How American manufacturers view employment relations. 
Reprinted from the Annals, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March. 1919. Philadelphia, 1919. 11 pp. Publication No. 1278. 

The president of the National Association of Manufacturers here considers and 
interprets separately the points in the declaration of labor principles of the association. 
“The overwhelming majority of the manufacturers in this country,’’ he declares 
‘‘are firm in their belief that absolutism on the part of the employee is just as bad for 
the general welfare of the Nation as absolutism on the part of the employer.” 

Le Muske Socraut. Mémoires et Documents. No. 2, February; No. 8, March and 
April, 1919. Paris, 1919. pp. 77-1385. 

The subjects discussed are ‘‘Social and economic problems of Alsace-lorraine,”’ by 
Jean Brunhes; and ‘‘Concord between colonial production and metropolitan industry— 
the production of cotton,” by Jean Dybowski. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION Scuoous. Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 5. New 
York, May, 1919. Pp. 193-240. 

NATIONAL DrrecTorY OF THE PAPpER-80X TRADE AND ITs ALLIED BRANCHES, 1919, 
Chicago, The Ravenswood Press Publishing Co., 1919. 205 pp. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. J/lours 5 ag as related to output and 
health of workers. Silk manufacturing. Boston, March, 1919. 54 pp. Research 
Report No. 16. Price, $1. 

Based on answers to schedules of inquiry and on information obtained by agents 
visiting establishments. The report contains a description of the various processes 
involved in silk manufacture, and emphasizes the fact that since handwork plays a 
more important part in this than in the manufacture of cotton or woolen goods there 
is more chance that improved elliciency, due to shorter hours, will oliset the effect of 
a reduction of working time. Of the 84 establishments which reported a change in 
hours, 19 reported that production was either increased or maintained under the shorter 
schedule, while 65 said that it was reduced. The reductions in hours had, with two 
exceptions, taken place between 1909 and 1917; ‘the greater number were made in 
1916.” At the time of the investigation a 50-hour week was in force in practically 
two-thirds of the establishments covered. 

The conclusion is reached that the point of maximum output in the silk manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole lies somewhere between 50 and 54 hours per week. 

“Because of the limited experience available with intermediate work schedules 
it is impossible to fix that point definitely. The point of maximum production, 
moreover, is not the same for all classes of mills. In processes where machinery 
dominates to an exceptional degree, as, for instance, in throwing or in certain kinds 
of weaving, reduction of work hours to even 54 per week has usually involved some 
loss in output. But, taking the industry as a whole, it may fairly be concluded 
that the point of maximum production is somewhat nearer 50 than 54 hours per week.” 

The study was evidently completed before the recent reduction of hours in the 
silk industry in Paterson and elsewhere. This reduction, taking place at one time 
in a number of establishments, ought to render possible a study of the effect of a 
shortening of hours based on actual records and showing results under a variety of 
different conditions. 

NATIONAL Sarety Counciu. Proceedings of Seventh Annual Congress, St. Louis, 
September 16-19, 1918. (Chicago, 1919.] 1246 pp. 

An account of the Seventh Annual Congress was given in the Monruiy LaBor 
Review for November, 1918, pages 198-204. 
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Nationa Sarety Counc. Safe practices. No. 21. Accident records—how to com- 
pile them and how to use them. Chicago, 1919. 12 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

— —— No. #2. Shop lighting. Chicago, 1919. 16 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

New Day For THE CoLOoRED Woman Worker. A study of colored women in in- 
dustry in New York City. [New York] March, 1919. 89 pp. 

This report is the result of an investigation made under the direction of The Con- 
sumers’ League of the City of New York; The Young Women’s Christian Association; 
The Women’s Trade-Union League; The New York Urban League; Division of In- 
dustrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation; Committee on Colored Workers of the 
Manhattan Trade School. 

New Yorxk Cnarities Directory. A reference book of social service in or avatlable 


for Greater New York, by Lina D. Miller. 28th ed. New York, Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, 1919. 462 pp. 


New York §ScnHoor or Socrar rae. Levees ScHOoL OF PHILANTHROPY). 

General announcement. Courses of study, requirements for admission, positions of 
graduates. 1919-1920. New York, 105 East 22d St., January, 1919. 382 pp. 
Bulletin. Vol. XII, No. 2. 


(New York] Stare Onaritigs Ar ASssociaTION. Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Annual report. A summary of the work of the committee for the year 
ending September 80, 1918. New York, 105 East 22d St., January, 1919. 18 pp. 


Covers work of this committee, which, in cooperation with the State health depart- 
ment, is engaged in organizing, coordinating, unifying, and giving leadership and 
direction to the tuberculosis movement in New York State, exclusive of New York 
City, including assistance organized for discharged tuberculous soldiers, new hospi- 
tals opened, new open-air schools and camps, cooperation with other agencies, legis- 
lation, report of inspection of county tuberculosis hospitals, ete. 

Nortuoorr, CLarENcCE H. Australian social development. New York, Longmans, 


Green & Co., 1918. 802 pp. Studies in history, economics, and public law. 
Edited by the faculty of politecal ecience of Columbia University. Vol. 81, No. 2. 


Parsons, Captain. Revolution: Industrial and political, viewed from both sides, 
Handbook on the new era, for shop stewards, trades-unton leaders, and capitalists. 
London, British Empire Union, 1919. 64 pp. Labor Series No. 8. Price, 9d. net. 


Based upon the idea that the main issue in industrial reconstruction lies between 
the principles of private enterprise on the one side and public ownership on the other. 
The author examines the various problems in industry in their relation to the two 
principles. Among the subjects to which chapters are devoted ere: The root cause 
of the divided nation—heart-to-heart talk with miners and soldiers; The twofold 
problem—national and international; Strikes and their international results; The 
triple alliance of labor versus the Government; and Nationalization, socialization, 
and the conscription of wealth. While the author evidently does not believe in the 
practicability of public ownership, he says: ‘‘It is quite possible, however, to start 
the new era of strict State supervision without State ownership, and by grouping 
interdependent trades together with scientific organization and Government assist- 
ance on the paternal principle, there is no doubt that wages could be kept high, 
supplies abundant, and prices low.”’ 

PourticaAL ScIENCE QuARTERLY. Vol. 84, No. 1. March, 1919. New York, 1919. 
192 pp. Edited for the Academy of Political Science in the city of New York by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia University. 

A series of articles on price fixing in the United States during the war, by Lewis 
fl. Haney, begins by defining the term ‘‘price fixing” as ‘“‘any regulation of price 
effected directly or indirectly by Government agency.’’ ‘More specifically,’’ the 
author adds, ‘‘the discussion will be confined to the control of prices in which sonic 
agency of the Government having power to enforce its decision determines, or sanc- 
tions the determination of, a price by some process other than that of free bargain 
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between buyer and seller.’’ The article is confined closely to the experience in 
price fixing during the war. . 
Powerit, THomas Resp. Collective bargaining before the Supreme Court. New York, 


Academy of Political Science, 1918. Pp. 896-429. Reprinted from Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 88, No. 8, September, 1918. 


QuARTERLY JOURNAL oF Economics. Vol. 88, No.2. February, 1919. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1919. Pp. 205-878. 

An article on Price fixing as seen by a price fixer, the author of which is F. W. 
Taussig, analyzes the work of the three agencies by which the Government carried 
on price fixing during the war. He says: “So far as the experiment went, and so 
long as it lasted, the outcome seems to me to have been good. The rise of prices to 
be expected from inflation of the circulating medium was not prevented; but then 
no endeavor was made to achieve this sweeping object. There is nothing in all the 
price experiences to prove or disprove the contention that, irrespective of legislative 
or administrative fiat, general economic forces must work out their general effects. 
3ut that the impinging of the forces was in some degree affected and curbed seems 
undeniable. Food and fuel prices were prevented from fluctuating as widely and 
soaring as high as they would have done in the absence of regulation. A result of 
the same kind, apparently not less in extent, was secured for other price-regulated 
articles.”’ 

Wage theory and theories, by H. J. Davenport, considers among other subjects 
Labor-purchase theory of wages; Property as affecting iron law; Both the minimum 
and the standard doctrine as cost doctrines for the supply of men who have no costs 
of production; Flexibility of standards of living; Surplus-value theory; Reconstruc- 
tion; No outlook for higher wages at expense of employer; and Possible lines of 
amelioration. 

An article on war labor policies and their outcome in peace is the third of a series 
of articles by Louis B. Welle, in which he discusses the contrivances for labor control 
and adjustments which he considers the outstanding labor developments of the war. 
Quick, HerBert. From war to peace. A plea for a definite policy of reconstruction. 

Indianapolis, The Bobbs— Merrill Co., 1919. 278 pp. 

A consideration of some of the problems of reconstruction. The author has dwelt 
first on the necessity for measures which would prevent unemployment and keep 
wages from falling so as to press down the standard of living, considerable space 
being devoted to different phases of land settlement. In addition to thest tem- 
porary devices for keeping away a labor an industrial crisis, he lays emphasis on 
“measures for giving the people something more from their Government and upon 
educational measures which will make more and more people conscious that the 
Government is a part of their lives, to be studied, labored with, worked upon, 
amended, perfected, thought about.” 

Renagp, Georces. Guilds in the middle cges. Translated by Dorothy Terry, and 
edited, with an introduction, by G. D. H. Cole. London, G. Bell & Sons (Ltd.), 
1919. 140 pp. 

While this book is the first part of a larger work by the author, it is complete in 
itself, the second part of the origina] dealing with the modern trade-union move- 
ment. The book is devoted to the history of medieval guilds, the value of which, 
G. D. H. Oole says in the introduction, “is not based on any historical conffnuity.’’ 
but “lies rather in the very discontinuity of economic history, in the sharp break 
which modern industrialism has made with the past.”’ 

Chapters are devoted to Origin and geographical distribution; The organization 
of the guilds; The administration of the guilds: The aims and methods of the guilds; 
The merite and defects of the guild system; External causes of decay; Internal causes 
of decay; and The death of the guilds. 
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Roprinson, Cyr EB. New fallacies of Midas. A survey of industrial and economic 
problems. London, Headley Bros. (Ltd.), 1918. 294 pp. 


An unusual treatment of a hard-worked theme. It does not appear that the writer 
of this book has a program to advocate, but after an endeavor to trace the course of 
the industrial conflict and to understand the issues upon which that conflict turns, 
he hazards an outline picture of what he considers the ideal compromise which would 
reconcile the three rival claims—those of the capitalist, the worker, and the State. 
In such a compromise he believes that the theories of the socialist, the individualist, 
and the syndicalist alike will claim some share. The ideal condition to which he 
looks hopefully is one in which the power to render service will be the measure of a 
man’s importance. While he does not believe that capital can be abolished, he 
says: ‘‘ When all are capitalists the natural order of things will have returned, and 
the skill of the human hand or human brain will be supreme. Man the producer 
will no longer bow down to whoever owns the mechanical agents of production, 
craving the use of them, and selling his services for bread. Rather, for as much as 
he has skill to use them, they will gladly be offered for his use, just as money which ’ 
men can not themselves turn to profit is put at the disposal of a bank which can. 
Capital, in short, will no longer hire labor, but labor (whether of hand or brain) will 
hire capital. The tables will have been turned.’’ It is upon education mainly 
that the author bases his hope for the development of such a condition. 


RussELt SaGe Founpation Lisrary. Thrift and savings: A selected bibliography. 
New York, April, 1919. 4 pp. Bulletin No. $4. 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. The turnover of factory labor. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1919. 460 pp. 

This book gives a comprehensive and systematic treatment of the subject of labor 
turnover. A critical analysis of this work will be given in a future issue of the 
Montsiy Laspor Review. 

Sparco, JoHN. Bolshevism, the enemy of political and industrial democracy. New York. 
Harper & Bros., 1919. 889 pp. 

The scope of this book is confined to Bolshevism in Russia, no attempt being made 
to deal with any manifestations of the movement in other lands. The purpose of 
the work appears to be to make a plain and easily understandable outline of the 
origin, history, and meaning of Bolshevism, to ‘‘ provide the average American reader 
with a fair and reliable statement of the philosophy, program, and policies of the 
Russian Bolsheviki.’’ The author states that it has been his aim ‘‘to make a delib- 
erate and scientific study, not an ex parte indictment.’’ Nearly two-thirds of the 
book is devoted to a historical study of the revolutionary movement of which Russia 
has been the theater for almost a century down to the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government, the escape of Kerensky on November 7, 1917, and the formation of the 
Council of People’s Commissaries. The remainder of the book contains two chapters 
om The Bolshevik war against democracy, and Bolshevist theory and practice; and 
three appendixes entitled An appeal to the proletariat by the Petrograd Workmen's 
and Soldiers’ Council; How the Russian peasants fought for a constituent assembly— 
a report to the International Socialist Bureau; and Former socialist premier of Fin- 
land on Bolshevism. 

Unirep States Steet Corporation. Bureau of safety, sanitation, and welfare. § 
Bulletin No. 7. December, 1918. 106 pp. Illustrated. 

Account of the welfare work along the lines of safety, sanitation, education, etc., 
carried on by the United States Steel Corporation for its employees. Contains sec- 
tions on accidents, first aid and rescue work, hospitals, sanitation, restaurants, visiting 
nurses, dental clinics, playgrounds, gardens, clubs, education, and various enter- 
prises in the line of industrial housing. 
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Weiiestey Cortece. Training camp and experiment station for the Woman’s Land 
Army of America. Report. Second edition. Wellesley, 1919. 95 pp. 


Women’s InpustriAL LEAGUE (LONDON). Memorial to the Prime Minister on the 
future employment of women in industry and Mr. Lloyd George's reply thereto, con- 
stituting a new charter for women in jaeairy. London, December, 1918. 8 pp. 

Gives a brief résumé of the reasons why women flocked into industry during the 
war and of the account they gave of themselves therein. Now that the war is over 
they do not expect to retain places which men left to enter the army or navy, or 
places in which experience has shown they are less efficient than men. 

With these reservations women claim unrestricted liberty to be engaged in any 
industrial employment and on any operation whatever, provided only that they 
receive the same pay as men do for equal output. They claim the opportunity of 
being trained in the most efficient way, and particularly the provision of women 
instructors on work in which women have proved more successful than men in realiz- 
ing women’s difficulties and helping them to efficient working. They claim the same 
opportunity as men for promotion to forewomen and charge hands and the gencral 
direction of industry. They claim full and adequate representation on Government 
committees and all public bodies. They claim the same facilities of education in 
schools and universities that will enable them to qualify equally with men in all 
suitable trades and professions. These are the personal rights that they claim as 
matters demanded equally by justice to themselves and by national expediency. 

In reply Mr. Lloyd George points out that the Treasury Agreement doves not apply 
to the extensive new industries which have come into being since the outbreak of the 
war, and in these he undertakes to see that no discrimination shall be made against 
the employment of women in any suitable occupation. He indorses the principle of 
equal pay for equal output, and promises that women shall receive fuller representa- 
tion on the Government committees dealing with questions of reconstruction. As 
to training and education he says: “I can unhesitatingly reply that steps shall be 
taken to insure for women the opportunitics that they seek in our schools and univer- 
sities to fit them for the trades and professions in which they can suitably engage.”’ 
Woo.r, Leonarp 8. Cooperation and the future of industry. London, Allen & Unwin 

(Ltd.), 1918. 141 pp. 

In a greater development of the cooperative movement the author sees the pos- 
sibility of a future democratic system of industry. He bases his belief upon the fact 
that the ‘‘original cooperative motive power is the needs of the man not his money.” 
Neither the owners of capital nor the industrial workers can ever represent the whole 
of society. It is the man, woman, or child as a consumer who does this. Since there 
is no restriction placed upon membership the whole community as consumers may 
become members of the cooperative societies and through participation in their 
activities exercise a truly democratic control of industry. The fact is emphasized 
that the democratic nature of the movement insures for labor an equitable share 
in its control and establishes a partial balance of power between industrial workers 
and other classes. In tracing the development of the movement Mr. Woolf shows 
that it is the only system which has successfully applied democratic principles to 
industry, but adds that a satisfactory revolutionizing of the industrial system will in 
the future depend upon two things—the ability of the societics to convert the whole 
community to the principles of cooperative industry and to produce what that com- 
munity needs. 


Norgs.—An index of Vol. 8 (January—June, 1919), has been issucd 
in pamphlet form and will be forwarded upon request. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


\The publication o/ the annuai and epecial reports and of the bimonthiy bulletin ioas 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irreguiar 
intercals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of generat subjects, 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
aiso carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped 
ali the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A 
list of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior to July 1, 1913, will be furnished 
on application, } 


Wholesale Prices. 
Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
Bul. 178. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 
countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part L 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part IIl—General] tables. 
Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part [1l—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912, 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 1390. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer, 
Bul. 182. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
3ul. 186. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
Bu!. 188. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1918. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 2 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
‘ Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 184. Retail prices, 197 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
f selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum: working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
‘ Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries. 1890 
to 1912. 
Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 
1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 181. Union scaie of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912, 
Bul. 185. Wages and hours of iabor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912, 
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Wages and Hours of Labor Concluded. 
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Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
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Bul. 


Bul. 
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. 137. 


143. 
146. 


147. 
150. 
151. 
153. 
154. 
160. 
161. 
163. 
168. 


171. 
177. 


178. 
187. 


Bul. 190. 


Bul. 194. 
Bul. 204. 


Bul 


. 214. 


Bul. 218. 
Bul. 225. 


Bul. 232. 
Bul. 238. 


Bul. 


239. 


Bul. 245. 


Bul. 


252. 


Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt in- 
dustry. 

Wages and hours of iabor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1918. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 
1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 te 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917 

Wages and heurs of labor in slaughtering and meat-packing industry. [In 
press. ] 


Employment and Unemployment. 
Bul. 109. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul 


172. 
182. 


183. 
192. 
195. 
196. 


202. 


206. 
220. 


223. 


227. 


285. 
241. 
. 247. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the 
United States. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 8, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. ¥., May 
11, 1918. 
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Women In Industry. 


Bul. 116. 


Bul. 117. 
Bul. 118. 
Bul. 119. 
Bul. 122. 
Bul. 160. 


Bul. 167. 


Bul, 1765. 


Bul. 176. 
Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 198. 
Bul, 215. 
Bul. 223. 


Bul. 258. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinationg in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and ether retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmakipng as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school giris in Massachusetts. 

Employment of Women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Women in the lead industry. 


Werkmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


sul. 101. 
sul. 102. 
Bul. 103. 
Bul. 107 
Bul. 126. 
Bul. 155. 
Bul. 185. 
Bul, 2038. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 


Bul. 217. 


Bul. 240. 
Bul. 243. 


Bui. 248. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

jritish National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Effect of workmen's compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
{industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 

Workmen's compensation legislation tn the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. 


Bul. 120. 
Bul. 127. 


Bul. 141. 


Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165. 
Bul. 179. 
Bul. 188. 


Bul. 201. 


Bul. 205. 
Bul. 207. 
Bul. 209. 
Sul. 216. 
Bul. 219. 
Bul. 221. 


Bul. 230. 


Bul. 231. 
Bul. 234. 
Bul. 286. 
Bul. 251. 
Bul. 256. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Iygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in 
the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational! disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry. 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonccutters. 

Preventable death in the cotton manufs<(Uring industry. [In press.) 

Accidents and accident preventiow 42 machine building. (Revised.) [In 
press. ] 
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Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockonts). 

Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in. 
quiry into industrial agreements. 

Bul. 139. Michigan copper district strike. 

Bul. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Bul. 145. Conciliation. arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Bul. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Bul. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 
Bul. 111. Labor iegislation of 1912. 
Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto 
Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914. 
Bul. 169. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 
Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 
Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 
Bul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 
Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 
Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 
Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 
Bul. 246. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 
Bul. 257. Labor legislation of 1918. 
Bul. 258. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1918. [In press.] 


Fereign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain Buropean 


countries. 
Vocational Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry « 
New York City. — 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cioak, suit, and skirt industry. 
Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food-prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 230, Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
Bul. 249, industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee 
Bul. 255. Joint standing industrial councils in Great Britain. [In press.) 


Miscellaneous Series. 

Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 

Bul. 123. Employers’ welfare work. 

Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreiyn 
countries. 

Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Rul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul..170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Bul. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labu: 
Sutistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Bul. 208. Profit shu-ing in the United States, 

Bul. 222. Welfare work » Hritish munition factories, 

Bul. 242. Food situation in UCex+ra] Europe, 1917. 

Bul. 250. pour work for employ.os in industrial establishments in the United 

es. 
Bul. 254. International labor legislation and tu. society of nations. [In press.] 
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